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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


The  following  resolution  was  passed 
at  the  latest  meeting  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent, the  Commissioners  and  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education : 

Whereas,  The  Blue  Bulletin  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education;   and 

Whereas,  There  are  certain  definite 
principles  and  policies  of  school  organi- 
zation and  administration  advocated  by 
the  State  Office  which  should  be  more 
closely  and  intensively  emphasized; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Thai  the  Blue  Bulletin,  until 
further  action  by  its  editors,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  following  policies 
which  shall  be  printed  in  each  issue: 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
advocates  these  principles  of  action  and 
asks  that  they  be  supported  by  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  trustees,  school  pa- 
trons and  all  other  citizens: 

1.  Real  and  attractive  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  members  of  every 
community. 

2.  Physical  education  for  all,  giving 
development  as  the  foundation  of  all 
efficiency  and  leading  to  control  of  health 
conditions    throughout   life. 

3.  Fuller  opportunity  for  children  and 
adults  to  learn  and  practice  the  principles 
of  citizenship,  establishing  thereby  high 
national  ideals  and  right  moral  responses. 

4.  The  arousing  of  public  interest  in 
public  education  through  the  press  and 


by   means  of  parent-teacher   and   other 
community  organizations. 

5.  California  one  hundred  per  cent 
literate. 

6.  Americanization  of  foreign-born 
residents. 

7.  Democracy  in  educational  organiza- 
tion, expressed  by  participation  of  super- 
visors and  teachers  in  adopting  and 
carrying  out   school  policies. 

8.  Wages  for  teachers  sufficient  tb 
maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living  and 
to  provide  for  continuous  professional 
growth. 

9.  The  union  or  consolidation  of  school 
districts  wherever  feasible,  for  the 
greater  benefit  of  the  children. 

10.  School  grounds  adequate  for  play 
and  recreation,  and  artistic  as  to  land-, 
scaping. 

11.  School  buildings  not  over  two 
stories  in  height,  modern,  sanitary,  hy- 
gienic, simple  and  artistic,  suited  to  the 
needs  of  school  and  community  activities. 

12.  Music  and  applied  art  instruction 
for  all  pupils. 

13.  Prevocational  work,  including  pro- 
jects for  the  pupils  of  the  upper  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  grades. 

14.  Local  opportunity  for  vocational 
training  suited  to  the  community  and 
open  to  all. 

15.  Vocational  guidance  and  supple- 
mental instruction  for  all  wage-earning 
minors. 

16.  Education  that  will  function  in 
productive  work  and  thrifty  habits. 


BETTER  NOT  SIGN  IT. 


The  teachers  of  the  state  are  being 
asked  to  sign  initiative  petitions  for 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5  which 
increases  the  percentage  of  signatures 
required  for  all  initiative  measures  re- 
lating to  tax  legislation  from  eight  per 
cent  of  the  vote  at  the  last  election  to 
25  per  cent.  It  is  important  therefore 
that  they  be  warned  against  the  dangers 
that  lurk  in  the  movement. 

The  amendment  is  backed  by  the 
Anti-Single  Tax  League  and  its  alleged 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  submission  of  a 
single  tax  law  in  this  state.  Such  a  law 
has  been  submitted  twice  and  it  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  both  times,  the 
second  time  much  worse  than  the  first. 
There  would  not  seem  to  be  any  par- 
ticular reason  therefore  to  worry  aSout 
the   acceptance    of    such    a   law   by   the 


people  of  the  state;  and  the  objections 
to  this  25  per  cent  requirement  on  initia- 
tive petitions  is  much  broader  and  more 
fundamental  than  the  single  tax  issue. 

Under  the  present  law  requiring  eight 
per  cent  of  the  vote  for  any  initiative 
petition,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  about 
80,000  names.  That  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter; and  with  the  increased  registration 
the  present  year,  the  requirement  will 
probably  be  100,000  signatures.  To  in- 
crease the  total  to  25  per  cent  would 
involve  obtaining  250,000  or  300,000 
names  and  that  makes  any  initiative 
measure  on  taxation  practically  impos- 
sible. 

At  the  last  election  the  teachers  of  the 
state  by  the  referendum  and  initiative 
blocked  the  five  per  cent  limit  law  that 
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woulci  have  put  the  schools  of  the  grow- 
ing communities  of  the  state  in  a  straight 
jacket.  That  incident  shows  conclusively 
that  it  is  unwise  to  interpose  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  initiative  legis- 
lation relating  to  taxation.  With  a  25 
per  cent  requirement  on  the  referendum 
or  initiative  on  tax  laws,  that  foolish 
piece  of  legislation  would  probably  be 
the  law  of  the  state  today. 

The  real  purpose  back  of  this  move- 
ment for  amendment  No.  5  is  believed  to 
be  the  breaking  down  of  direct  legislation 
in  general  and  thus  the  striking  of  a 
serious  blow  at  democracy.  We  have 
had  the  referendum  and  the  initiative 
in  California  for  nearly  ten  years  and 
on  the  whole  the  voters  have  used  their 
power  for  direct  legislation  conserva- 
tively and  wisely.  No  abuses  have 
developed  that  warrant  a  reactionary  at- 
tack on  the  principle.  If  a  requirement 
of  25  per  cent  of  the  vote  is  made  for 
tax  legislation,  that  would  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  for  other  restrictions  on 
direct  legislation.        E.  P.  Clarke, 

President  State  Board  of  Education. 

Why  restrict  the  liberty 
of  the  people? 

Our  laws  are  cluttered  with  restric- 
tions on  the  freedom  of  the  people  to 
conduct  their  own  business  affairs. 
One  can  see  a  reason  why  the  whole 
people  of  a  great  state  may  place  bar- 
riers in  the  way  of  a  local  community 

suing,  or  attempting  to  issue,  so  many 


bonds  that  its  credit  would  be  impaired; 
but  it  is  difficult  for  one  with  average 
intelligence  to  see  why  a  great  state 
should  prohibit  a  local  community  from 
taxing  itself  to  any  degree,  in  order  to 
make  improvements  that  would  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare. 

President  Clarke  has  drawn  attention 
to  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  Anti- 
Single  Tax  League  to  take  away  the 
right  of  the  people,  not  only  of  local 
communities,  but  of  the  entire  state,  to 
administer  their  own  business  affairs. 
This  is  a  campaign  waged  solely  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  wax  fat  on  the 
"unearned  increment."  These  persons 
never  have  contributed  anything  to  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  state.  Those 
who  really  do  contribute  to  the  financial 
prosperity  are  the  last  ones  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  public  improvements,  even 
though  such  improvements  do  produce 
large  tax  bills. 

In  dealing  with  this  measure  we  are 
confronting  a  very  old  problem — the 
problem  of  property  versus  humanity. 
We  are  of  those  who  believe  that  prop- 
erty rights  are  absolutely  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  America,  and 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
property,  it  is  unnecessary  to  shackle  the 
people. 

Property  rights  in  America  will  be 
safe  just  as  long  as  we  have  a  democ- 
racy. When  democracy  is  gone,  then 
property  rights  will  also  go.  (See  His- 
tory of  modern  Russia.)  E.  R.  S. 


POOR  PAY,  TEACHERS'  ORGANIZATION,  HIGH  TAXES,  AND  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 


Poor  pay  causes  teacher  shortage. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is 
at  present  a  teacher  shortage  throughout 
the  entire  country.  At  the  present  time 
California  is  a  little  better  situated  than 
most  of  the  other  states.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  salary 
schedule  for  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers 
has  been  a  little  better  in  California 
than  elsewhere.  While  salaries  in  this 
state    for    the   present   year    are   better 

I      than  previously,  the  increases  here  have 


not  been  upon  the  whole  as  great  as 
they  have  been  in  a  number  of  Eastern 
States.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that 
California  will  not  as  heretofore  be  able 
to  draw  upon  the  market  of  the  East  for 
teachers  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by 
those  who  are  leaving  the  profession. 

Naturally,  the  rural  schools  of  the 
state  are  suffering  most  since  the  salaries 
paid  in  these  communities  are  upon  the 
whole  much  smaller  than  those  paid  in 
the  cities.     In  addition  to  this,  the  con- 
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ditions  of  living  in  rural  districts  are 
not  considered  as  desirable  as  those  in 
cities. 

While  the  shortage  of  teachers  during 
the  present  year  has  been  serious,  it  is 
going  to  be  much  more  serious  the  com- 
ing year  and  in  future  years  unless  some- 
thing is  immediately  done  to  make  the 
teaching  profession  more  attractive. 

Normal  schools  not  well  attended. 

The  normal  schools  which  prepare 
most  of  the  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state  are  all  running  with 
depleted  enrollments.  Upon  the  whole 
they  will  graduate  this  year  about  one- 
half  of  the  usual  number  of  persons. 
This  can  mean  only  one  thing.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  very  serious  deficiency 
in  the  teaching  force  of  the  state  in  the 
immediate  future. 

People  do  not  realize 
seriousness  of  situation. 

Had  the  people  realized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  they  would  have 
made  provision  for  a  more  liberal  support 
of  the  schools.  In  education  as  in  most 
matters,  the  people  have  delegated  to 
their  representatives  not  only  the  prob- 
lem of  administering  education  but  also 
the  problem  of  finding  the  means  where- 
by education  can  be  adequately  financed. 

The  depreciation  of  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  is  going  to  increase 
tremendously  the  aggregate  cost  of 
education  just  as  it  has  increased  tre- 
mendously the  aggregate  cost  of  living. 
Assessed  valuations. 

Assessed  valuations  and  the  salaries  of 
public  employees  are  about  the  only 
things  that  have  not  increased.  We  are 
told  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that 
there  is  going  to  be  no  rapid  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  living.  In  fact,  any  rapid 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  commodities 
would  probably  bring  about  a  panic,  a 
result  to  be  prayerfully  avoided. 

If  the  public  is  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  its  educational  service, 
assessed  valuations  and  tax  rates  must 
be  very  greatly  increased.  Though  the 
assessed   valuation   may   be   raised,   tax 


rates  will  also  have  to  be  increased  be- 
cause the  actual  value  of  property  never 
increases  as  rapidly  as  the  cost  of 
commodities. 

With  the  purchasing  value  of  a  dollar 
reduced  one-half,  the  public  must  expect 
the  aggregate  cost  of  public  service  to 
approximately  double.  These  facts  must 
be  brought  home  to  the  people  in  order 
that  they  may  take  steps  to  protect  the 
institution  of  education  before  it  is  too 
late.  Should  the  public  permit  the 
teaching  force  of  the  country  to  become 
depleted,  it  will  take  years  to  build  it  up 
to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

Teachers  should  give  public 
chance  to  meet  situation. 

While  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
every  teacher  as  an  American  citizen  to 
freely  leave  the  teaching  service  if  the 
compensation  provided  by  the  public  is 
not  satisfactory,  teachers  before  taking 
such  a  step  should  give  the  public  a  fair 
chance  to  remove  the  cause  of  their 
grievance. 

It  is  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  of 
the  teaching  force  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  situation  and  to  give  it  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  living  wage  for  teachers. 

It  is  a  false  conception  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  teachers  that  would  cause  them 
to  remain  in  the  service  unless  that 
service  is  adequately  paid  for  by  the 
public.  Such  an  attitude  may  carry  the 
institution  of  education  over  a  temporary 
emergency,  but  as  a  permanent  policy  it 
would  seriously  cripple  it. 

It  should  also  be  realized  that  con- 
scientious, long,  undivided  service  in 
education  unfits  the  teacher  to  readily 
enter  upon  other  occupations  and  tends 
to  make  him  helpless  as  a  competitor 
with  the  workmen  in  other  crafts. 
This  alone  should  be  sufficient  reason  for 
the  organization  of  teachers,  for  it  is 
only  thus  that  they  can  adequately  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  individual 
teacher. 

The  necessity  then  for  keeping  the 
people  informed  of  the  needs  of  the 
public    schools    and    of    protecting    the 
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individuals  of  the  profession  make  it 
imperative  that  the  teachers  should 
organize  their  forces. 

Organization  should  be 
comprehensive  and  democratic. 

A  teachers'  organization  to  be  efficient 
must  include  every  teacher  in  the  state. 
This  is  necessary:  First,  because  if  we 
are  to  inform  all  of  the  people  of  the 
needs  of  the  public  schools,  we  must 
have  an  organization  with  a  member- 
ship distributed  throughout  all  of  the 
communities  of  the  state — an  organiza- 
tion that  can  through  its  individual 
membership  personally  reach  and  in- 
fluence each  citizen ;  second,  we  must 
have  an  organization  that  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
protect  all  of  the  interests  of  public 
education  and  all  of  the  teachers  in  the 
service.  This  organization  must  be 
thoroughly  democratic  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  organized  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  rather  than  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom. 

Organization  by  cities  and  counties. 

The  law  requires  that  all  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state  shall  come  together 
in  the  various  cities  and  counties  in 
annual  institutes.  It  would  seem  that 
these  gatherings  could  be  made  the 
bases  for  the  local  organizations  of  all 
of  the   various    teaching  bodies   of   the 


state.  In  large  county  and  city  organ- 
izations they  could  at  will  be  broken  up 
into  smaller  groups.  The  various  city 
and  county  organizations  could  then 
affiliate,  forming  a  great  state  central 
organization  which  could  deal  with 
statewide    educational   problems. 

We  are  venturing  to  suggest  to  the 
teachers  of  each  city  and  each  county 
that  they  consult  their  superintendents 
before  the  calling  of  the  annual  institutes 
and  ask  them  to  provide  a  time  either 
at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  when  the  teachers  may  form 
voluntary  organizations  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  and  the  interests  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

These  local  bodies  should  at  first 
form  temporary  organizations  only  and 
should  appoint  representatives  to  meet 
with  respresentatives  from  other  cities 
and  other  counties  for  the  purpose  of 
affiliating  the  local  organizations  into  a 
statewide  federation.  Besides  working 
out  a  state  organization,  they  should 
provide  a  system  of  representation  in 
the  state  federation  of  teachers.  The 
question  of  the  relationship  that  this 
federation  should  bear  to  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  need  not  at  the 
present  time  disturb  anyone.  After  the 
teachers  have  set  up  a  comprehensive 
state  organization,  the  question  of  mem- 
bership in,  or  affiliation  with  other 
teachers'  organizations  can  be  readily 
disposed  of.  E.  R.  S. 


SCHOOLS  BELOW  SEA  LEVEL 


Imperial  Valley!  One  must  go  there 
if  he  would  even  begin  to  appreciate  its 
imperial  possibilities.  In  days  of  old, 
men  spoke  of  Egypt  as  the  granary  of 
the  world,  paying  tribute  to  the  wonder- 
ful productivity  of  the  soil  of  the  Nile 
delta,  which  yielded  not  only  corn  for  a 
famine-swept  world  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph,  but  also  all  manner  of 
grains,  fruits  and  vegetables.  But  the 
Pharaohs  knew  not  Imperial.  If  they 
had  known  the  great  valley,  it  is  proba- 
ble these  monarchs,  so  appreciative  of 
richness   of  soil,   would   have   migrated 


to  California  and  built  their  pyramids 
in  the  ancient  sink  of  the  great  Colorado 
River. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Imperial  Valley 
was  a  silent  waste — a  sandy  desert  dotted 
with  hummocks  and  covered  sparsely 
with  scrubby  growth.  Today  it  is  a 
vast  community  of  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand people.  Then  the  whole  valley 
could  have  been  purchased  for  a  whistle ; 
today  its  value  is  in  excess  of  seventy 
million  dollars.  Then,  the  only  habita- 
tions were  the  willow  huts  of  the 
Indians ;  today,  there  are  well-built  cities 
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and  thousands  of  homes.  The  desert 
with  its  hummocks  and  stumpy  growth  is 
gone.  Water,  precious  muddy  river 
water  has  been  brought  into  the  valley, 
and  the  soil  has  been  made  to  blossom 
with  alfalfa,  to  curl  with  lettuce  and  to 
boll  with  cotton.  No'  fairy  godmother 
of  olden  time,  however  adept  she  may 
have  been  with  magic  wand,  has  worked 
a  change  more  marvelous  than  the 
transformation  of  Imperial  Valley. 

But  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  dwell 
too  long  on  the  soil  and  the  products  of 
the  valley.  It's  the  schools  I'm  thinking 
about — the  boys  and  girls,  the  teachers, 
the  principals  and  superintendents.  I 
visited  them  for  three  busy  days  during 
the  latter  part  of  January. 

Superintendent  Shibley  of  Imperial 
County  has  one  of  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  problems  in 
school  supervision.  The  superintendent 
of  any  ordinary  county  can  sit  awhile 
and  think  about  reorganization  of  school 
work.  But  Shibley  has  no  time  to  sit 
and  think.  He  must  be  hustling  early 
and  late  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of 
the  valley.  It's  a  bond  issue  for  Braw- 
ley  tonight ;  it's  plans  for  a  new  building 
at  Melloland  tomorrow  morning  and  it's 
starting  a  new  unit  at  Calipatria  tomor- 
row afternoon.  Shibley  has  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  an  automobile.  In 
view  of  the  still  air  and  the  level 
stretches  of  country  everywhere  in  the 
valley,  he  ought  to  use  an  aeroplane. 
This  would  enable  him  to  be  even  more 
ubiquitous. 

On  Tuesday  morning  I  awoke  at 
Niland,  which  is  near  the  upper  limit  of 
the  Salton  Sea,  dressed  hastily  and  got 
off  the  train  at  Calipatria.  This  is  a 
bustling  town  180  feet  below  sea  level. 
Five  years  ago,  there  was  no  sign  of 
life  there.  Today,  there  is  a  town  of 
1000  people.  Four  years  ago,  Calipatria 
erected  a  ten-room  school  building;  the 
Calipatrians  were  people  of  large  faith. 
But  the  county  grand  jury  came  tip 
from  El  Centro,  surveyed  the  desert 
thereabout,  looked  at  the  school  building 
standing  alone  amidst  the  hummocks 
and  forthwith  passed  a  vote  of  censure 


on  the  Calipatrians  for  "building  a 
schoolhouse  that  can  not  be  filled  for 
years."  Mirabile  dictu  and  Bi  Gemini, 
to  use  Virgilian  phrases,  I  found  this 
selfsame  building  filled  to  overflowing 
with  half  the  swarm  of  children  hanging 
on  outside.  In  one  room  they  had  68 
first  grade  children  with  two  teachers. 
They  are  now  building  an  addition  of 
six  rooms. 

The  school  at  Calipatria  is  under  pro- 
gressive management.  The  school  work 
is  well  conducted.  The  yard  is  equipped 
with  playground  apparatus  and  the 
rooms  are  well  furnished.  I  was  just 
surveying  the  automobile  shop  and 
garage  with  its  trucks  for  hauling  chil- 
dren in  for  miles,  when  a  horn  sounded 
in  the  distance.  We  looked  out  the 
window  and  saw  an  automobile  come 
charging  toward  the  schoolhouse.  It 
was  Shibley  just  finishing  the  last  lap 
of  Sheridan's  ride !  He  had  come  to 
take  me  on  a  memorable  three-day  tour. 

Out  west  we  went  toward  the  Salton 
Sea,  visiting  North  End  School — a  one- 
room  building  with  three  roomfuls  of 
children.  They  are  now  building  a 
three-room  schoolhouse  which  will  be  a 
model  community  school.  It  will  have 
not  only  three  classrooms  but  also  an 
assembly  hall  and  kitchen.  The  folks 
can  come  to  the  schoolhouse  not  only 
for  amusement  but  also  for  refresh- 
ments. Next  we  stopped  at  Westmore- 
land, in  the  heart  of  the  lettuce  growing 
section.  Here  I  found  carpenters  busy 
enlarging  the  school  building  to  twice  its 
present  size.  On  we  went  to  Brawley 
where  I  lunched  at  the  high  school  build- 
ing with  a  group  of  prominent  citizens. 

Brawley  is  proud  of  itself — and  it 
ought  to  be.  The  town  is  situated  in 
the  center  of  the  valley  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  rich  territory.  The  high 
school  plant  is  a  credit  to  the  town,  but 
the  board  is  already  planning  for  addi- 
tions and  improvements.  Principal 
Thompson,  who  has  not  only  visions  but 
also  the  ability  to  make  them  come  true, 
is  advocating  the  purchase  of  several 
blocks  of  land  near  by,  making  the  high 
school  section  of  the  town  a  real  civic 
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center.  It's  a  big  program,  but  Brawley 
has  both  faith  and  work,  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  says  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Among  the  features  of  the  pro- 
posed civic  center  will  be  the  elementary 
school  building,  still  incomplete.  It  is  a 
well  planned  building  and  well  con- 
structed. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Imperial  where 
I  addressed  students  and  parents  at  the 
splendidly  planned  high  school  building. 
C.  B.  Collins  is  superintendent  in  Im- 
perial and  he  conducts  a  fine  school. 
He  took  me  to  see  the  foundation  of  a 
new  thirteen-room  elementary  school 
building  to  cost  $90,000.  The  building 
fever  is  epidemic  in  the  entire  valley, 
you  will  observe. 

The  forenoon  of  the  second  day  was 
spent  at  El  Centro,  visiting  the  beautiful 
new  high  school  building  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  W.  T.  Randall.  The 
collection  of  biological  specimens  pre- 
pared for  this  school  by  the  head  of  the 
science  department  is  the  best  I  have 
seen  in  any  high  school.  Among  other 
features  deserving  of  mention,  I  noted 
that  the  county  library  is  installed  in 
the  high  school  building. 

The  elementary  schools  of  El  Centro 


also  are  well  conducted.  The  primary 
buildings  are  well  placed,  and  the  upper 
grades  are  centralized  at  the  Wilson 
School  building  which  is  modern  in 
every  respect.  I  have  seldom  observed 
better  school  work. 

We  took  lunch  at  the  Date  School 
which  is  conducted  by  the  two  Misses 
Nofziger.  It  is  a  school  of  two  class- 
rooms, but  there  are  living  rooms  in 
the  building.  These  brave  young  ladies 
live  in  the  school  building,  quite  oblivious 
of,  and  apparently  unconcerned  by,  the 
absence  of  the  protective  ministrations 
of  mere  masculine  men.  They  have  a 
garden  in  which  they  grow  beets,  onions, 
turnips,  mustard  and  spinach.  They 
keep  poultry  and  it  is  not  uncommon, 
I  understand,  for  the  hens  to  join  in 
community  singing.  A  lamb  and  several 
rabbits — all  cared  for  by  the  children — 
complete  the  live  stock  menagerie.  The 
ladies  serve  a  hot  lunch  for  the  children, 
the  pupils  taking  turns  at  cooking  and 
washing      dishes.  Happy      children ; 

happy  teachers — Date  district  is  indeed 
fortunate. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  at  Calexico 
on  the  Mexican  line.  Calexico  is  the 
real  melting  pot  of  the  West.     In  the 


AMERICANIZATION    IN   IMPERIAL  COUNTY. 
Seventh  grade  class  in  the  Dool  Avenue  School,  Calexico.     Out  of  47  pupils,  24  were  born 
outside  of  United  States.     Ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  are  Mexican. 
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schools  are  numerous  representatives 
of  all  four  of  the  human  races — whites 
predominating;  Mexican  children,  most 
of  them  of  Indian  blood,  are  second  in 
numbers ;  the  Negroes  are  third  and  the 
yellow  children  are  last  in  order.  The 
people  of  Calexico  have  their  problems 
and  difficulties  in  handling  racial  issues, 
but  they  are  meeting  them.  The  school 
work  is  well  done;  the  discipline  is  ex- 
cellent; the  spirit  is  good.  But  Cal- 
exico is  growing  rapidly  and  a  bond  issue 
is  now  under  discussion. 

The  third  day  was  spent  at  Holtville, 
east  of  El  Centre  Holtville  is  a  grow- 
ing city  and  supports  a  good  high 
school.  Among  the  excellent  features, 
I  noted  a  Smith-Hughes  class  in  agri- 
culture and  a  well  attended  evening 
school. 

It  was  an  interesting  three  days  I 
spent  in  Imperial  Valley.  Many  things 
were  new  to  me.  But  the  school  prob- 
lems were  among  the  most  interesting. 
There  are  three  things  for  which  Super- 
intendent Shibley  is  entitled  to  special 
credit.  First  he  has  done  wonderful 
work  in  keeping  school  accommodation 
up  with  the  need.  He  has  not  succeeded 
fully  in  keeping  up,  but  no  man  can  do 
the  impossible.  Second,  he  has  built 
more  teacherages  than  any  other  super- 
intendent, thus  solving  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  of  the  country  school.  Third, 
he  has  stood  successfully  against  the 
division  of  the  county  into  little  strug- 
gling districts.  He  has  built  up  a  wonder- 
ful plan  for  transporting  school  children 
for  miles  under  difficulties.  Imperial 
is  a  new  county  and  Shibley  is  a  pioneer. 
But  with  all  his  pioneering,  he  is  build- 
ing for  the  future,  not  on  flimsy,  but 
on  firm  foundation.  He  has  the  vision 
of  the  desert,  the  energy  of  the  West, 
the  enterprise  of  the  pioneer  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  worthy  of  a  Franciscan 
padre.  More  power  for  his  automobile, 
and  may  his  roads  become  smoother! 

W.  C.  W. 
Agriculture  teaching  in 
agricultural  districts. 

City  boys  have  for  some  time  been 
showing  an  increasing  interest  in  agri- 


culture while  country  boys  have  been 
evincing  a  desire  to  leave  the  country. 
However,  quite  recently  the  good  work 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  of  some  leaders 
like  Charles  L.  Hampton  of  Sonoma 
County,  J.  W.  Haynes  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  County,  Merton  Hill  and  Charles 
J.  Booth  of  San  Bernardino  County, 
seems  to  be  turning  the  tide  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Smith-Hughes  work  is 
beginning  to  show  its  effect.  The 
country  boy  is  turning  back  toward  the 
farm. 

The  farmer  and  the  orchardist  are 
going  back  to  school  for  short  courses. 
The  real  practical  "professor  of  agricul- 
ture" is  no  longer  scorned  as  a  devotee 
of  "book-rarnin'."  He  has  in  too  many 
instances  "l'arned"  the  farmer  that  the 
new  methods  bring  increased  production, 
and  better  quality. 

Many  of  the  boys  taking  practical 
courses  are  both  getting  an  education 
and  earning  a  good  living  at  the  same 
time. 

Improvement  in  the  machinery  of  the 
household  no  doubt  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  removal  of  the  dislike  of 
women  to  live  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Claude 
W.  Sandifur  of  Hollywood  High  School 
is  spreading  the  knowledge  of  electric 
washing  machines,  both  for  clothes  and 
dishes,  mangles,  irons,  wringers,  farm 
electric  lighting  systems,  and  other  de- 
vices for  taking  the  drudgery  out  of 
women's  farm  work. 

The  large  estates  in  California  are 
breaking  up.  There  is  a  very  brisk  de- 
mand for  good  farm  land  at  high  prices. 
Good  times  will  come  and  stay  when 
our  young  men  and  women  go  back  to 
the  farm  happily  and  contentedly,  and 
become  real  producers  and  loyal,  edu- 
cated citizens. 

The  chief  objections  to  living  on  a 
farm  were  the  long  hours  of  heavy 
labor  and  the  lack  of  human  compan- 
ionship. The  agriculture  classes  are 
teaching  the  use  of  power  machinery  for 
the  farm,  giving  the  boys  a  chance  to 
practice  the  principles  of  the  science, 
and  to  secure  some  of  the  financial  re- 
turns, wh;i,>  they  are  receiving  instruc- 
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tion    in    the    vocation    and    in    general 
culture. 

Labor-saving,  drudgery-eliminating  de- 
vices, and  accessibility  to  city  attrac- 
tions brought  about  by  the  automobile, 
should  before  long  remove  the  two  chief 
drawbacks.  A.  C.  O. 

Attendance  officers 
educational  salesmen. 

While  compulsory  school  attendance 
applies  to  all  children  within  certain 
age  limits,  and  while  the  law  places  the 
responsibility  for  the  attendance  of 
children  upon  parents  and  guardians 
and  provides  heavy  penalties  for  their 
failure  to  perform  their  duties  in  this 
respect,  the  law  does  not  contemplate 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  force  on 
many  children  or  upon  many  parents  in 
order  to  secure  this  attendance. 

In  a  democracy,  law  expresses  the 
desire  as  well  as  determination  of  the 
people,  and  it  should  be  the  business  of 
officers  of  the  law  to  get  obedience 
wherever  possible  without  using  force. 
This  is  especially  true  of  attendance 
officers,  since  a  child  may  be  forced  into 
school,  but  he  cannot  be  forced  to  edu- 
cate himself.  If  he  is  to  benefit  even  in 
a  reasonable  measure  by  his  schooling, 
the  child  must  accept  the  principle  that 
education  will  pay  him. 

If  attendance  officers  and  teachers 
properly  perform  their  duties,  they  must 
then  becomes  salesmen  of  education.  In 
fact,  the  main  duty  of  the  attendance 
officer  is  that  of  selling  education  to  the 
children  and  to  their  parents. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  parent  compre- 
hend the  individual  and  social  value  of 
an  education  in  order  that  his  full  co- 
operation may  be  secured  in  keeping  the 
hild  in  school  and  in  order  that  he  may 

ist  in  selling  the  idea  to  his  offspring. 

In  order  that  he  may  efficiently  per- 
form these  duties,  the  attendance  officer 
must  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  educa- 
tional values.  He  must  be  a  good  mixer, 
he  must  be  able  to  express  his  ideas  in 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  above 
all,  he  must  be  socially  minded  and 
sympathetic    towards    childhood.     How- 
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ever,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  shall 
lack  any  of  the  firmness  and  determina- 
tion of  character  essential  to  a  good 
officer  who  must  occasionally  enforce 
the  law. 

The  attendance  officer  should  spend 
most  of  his  time  among  the  patrons  of 
the  school,  visiting  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  them  and  keeping  them 
in  touch  with  the  educational  progress  of 
their  children.  Such  an  attendance 
officer  will  have  little  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  children  of  his 
community  upon  the  schools  without 
recourse  to  legal  proceedings. 

E.  R.  S. 

A  self-governing  junior  republic. 

A  visit  to  the  George  Junior  Republic 
at  Chino  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting 
experience.  Nearly  every  young  citizen 
has  undertaken  a  live  project,  Also 
nearly  every  citizen  is  an  exceedingly 
live  project  himself.  That  is  usually  the 
reason  for  his  being  there.  Some  one 
has  said  "He  is  very." 

Most  of  the  citizens  are  called  by  the 
officers  of  the  school  "first  offenders"; 
I  do  not  gather  from  this  that  they  in- 
tend to  throw  especial  discredit  on  their 
young  citizens.  Discredit  is  harder  than 
stone.  The  great  Master  has  fixed  the 
criterion  for  the  first  thrower  of  stones. 
A  large  percentage  of  boys  come  from 
broken  homes.  Some  have  come  volun- 
tarily; some  by  order  of  the  juvenile 
court;  some  have  had  a  too  peculiar 
interest  in  life;  some  seem  to  have  lost 
whatever  of  interest  may  once  have 
been  theirs. 

Tuition,  board  and  lodging  are  some- 
times paid  by  parents,  sometimes  by 
others  interested  in  the  boys'  welfare, 
by  themselves  when  they  become  inter- 
ested in  their  own  welfare. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  cow  which  has 
paid  a  boy's  board  and  lodging?  The 
republic  boasts  a  Holstein  cow  that  has 
sent  a  boy  to  college.  One  fine  Holstein 
has  kept  a  boy  out  of  prison.  Some  of 
the  live  projects  repay  their  caretakers 
more  than  an  hundredfold. 
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The  boys  receive  pay  for  study  and 
for  work,  varying  from  9  to  12  cents  an 
hour.  The  watchword  of  the  republic  is 
"Nothing  Without  Labor."  Each  boy 
keeps  a  cash  account  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures,  deposits  money  in  the  bank 
and  pays  for  his  board,  clothing,  etc. 

James  A.  Bailey  came  to  the  republic 
in  August,  1916,  as  a  lad  without  ambi- 
tion and  in  poor  physical  condition.  He 
was  employed  for  a  time  at  odd  jobs 
about  the  dairy.  He  asked  permission 
to  take  a  grade  cow  as  a  project.  The 
republic  shortly  afterward  bought  four 
purebred  Holsteins,  for  which  he  was 
allowed  to  care.  One  of  these  cows  in 
1918  and  1919  gave  15,215  pounds  of 
milk  which  tested  611  pounds  of  butter 
and  made  this  cow  pay  20  per  cent  in- 
terest on  a  $2,500  investment,  or  208 
per  cent  on  the  actual  investment.  In 
three  years,  based  on  production,  the 
value  of  the  four  cows  has  increased 
from  $960  to  $8,000.  They  have  earned 
a  profit  in  the  three  years  of  $7,040. 
These  heifers  were  developed  solely 
through  the  efforts,  management  and 
expert  feeding  of  Mr.  Bailey.  No  adults 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  milking, 
feeding  or  caring  for  the  animals  except 
by  way  of  advice. 

A  young  bull  was  purchased  for  $500, 
and  put  under  his  care.  Through  his 
efforts,  it  is  now  valued  at  $10,000.  The 
young  man  is  now  at  the  Davis  Farm, 
taking  the  three-year  course. 

Antonio  Buletti,  aged  14  years, 
entered  the  Smith-Hughes  class  at  the 
school  in  July,  1916.  In  February,  1917, 
he  bought  three  grade  pigs  for  $17.     In 


June  he  sold  them  at  a  net  profit  of  $60. 
In  March,  1918,  a  wealthy  stock  man 
offered  him  a  chance  to  develop  a  herd 
of  purebred  Durocs  on  a  10  per  cent 
basis. 

In  January,  1920,  the  result  of  his 
work  showed  a  profit  of  $10,755.  His 
10  per  cent  share  was  $1,075.50.  He 
had  received  in  addition  his  board  and 
lodging  for  this  time  and  about  $1,000 
for  labor.  Who  can  say  that  the  money 
received  was  the  only  reward? 

The  boys  at  the  school  are  not  only 
learning  to  be  citizens  of  our  United 
States,  but  they  are  actually  citizens  of 
their  own  junior  republic.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  producers;  next,  active 
participants  in  the  duties  of  the  republic. 
They  not  only  study  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, but  they  fit  themselves  into 
those  forms  and  live  in  them. 

They  make,  execute,  and  interpret 
their  laws.  They  judge  offenders 
against  the  law,  and  execute  the  judg- 
ments as  well. 

The  George  Junior  Republic  is  now  a 
part  of  the  public  high  school  system  of 
California.  There  are  many  points 
which  other  high  schools  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  The  duties  of  being  a  pro- 
ducer ;  a  constant  and  intelligent  voter, 
an  officer  when  elected  to  serve  the 
public,  are  shown  in  practice  as  well  as 
in  theory.  The  desirability  of  the 
virtues  of  honesty,  gentleness,  and  thrift 
is  proved  in  actual  practice. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Long  is  principal  of  the 
school;  Mr.  R.  A.  Condee,  instructor  in 
agriculture;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Morgan, 
educational  director.  A.  C.  O. 


TWO  VALUABLE  LETTERS. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  December 
Blue  Bulletin  we  are  in  receipt  of  two 
letters  written  by  the  authors  of  our 
recently  adopted  textbooks  in  arithmetic 
and  history,  Edwin  L.  Thorndike  and 
William  Chandler  Bagley.  They  are 
printed  because  we  believe  that  if  atten- 
tively read  they  will  add  greatly  to  the 
effective  use  of  the  books. 


The  Thorndike  Arithmetics. 

"Dear  Mrs.  McNaught: 

"It  is  a  very  great  compliment  to  be 
chosen  as  the  author  of  a  textbook  for 
the  State  of  California.  California  has 
an  enviable  record  of  wise  and  generous 
treatment  of  its  children  and  of  its 
teachers ;  and  the  results  are  showing 
in  the  successful  lives^  of  its  citizens. 
They  are  showing  also  in  the  very  large 
proportion  of  California  boys  and  girls 
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who  are  going  on  to  higher  education 
in  the  universities  and  normal  schools. 
The  percentage  seems  to  be,  this  year, 
the  highest  of  any  state  in  the    Union. 

'It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Thorn- 
dike  arithmetics  will  be  successful  in 
California  schools.  Critics  agree  that 
their  new  features  will  be  welcomed  by 
skillful  teachers  and  will  increase  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
pupils'  achievement.  Their  fear  is  only 
that  the  sort  of  teacher  who  expects  to 
teach  arithmetic  in  the  one  same  old 
way  that  she  herself  was  taught  it  will 
be  perplexed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
changes  which  modern  scientific  meth- 
ods involve.  There  are  not  many  such 
teachers  in  California,  and  what  few 
there  are  will,  I  hope,  enjoy  the  study 
of  the  Thorndike  Arithmetics  to  see 
what  the  scientific  study  of  the  learning 
process  has  accomplished  in  arithmetic, 
even  if  it  does  at  first  seem  uncom- 
fortable to  change  old  ways.  The  ex- 
pert teacher  will  find  that  many  of  the 
changes  are  familiar  friends,  for  they 
are  changes  that  good  teachers  have 
already   themselves    made. 

"In  general  I  should  not  presume  to 
give  advice  to  experienced  teachers  about 
the  details  of  class-room  methods,  but 
there  are  three  procedures  which  are 
so  emphatically  indicated  by  recent 
scientific  investigations  that  1  venture 
to  call  attention  to  them.  First,  all  the 
elaborate  explanations  of  the  processes 
used  in  computation — of  why  you  should 
put  units  under  units  and  tens  under  tens 
in  adding,  or  why  you  should  'invert 
and  multiply'  in  dividing  by  a  fraction, 
or  why  the  number  of  decimal  places  in 
the  product  equals  the  sum  of  the 
decimal  places  in  the  multiplier  and  of 
those  in  the  multiplicand — should  be 
taught,  if  at  all,  after  the  pupil  has 
learned  to  do  the  computation  in 
question. 

"Second,  almost  every  one  of  the 
ideas  and  principles  of  arithmetic  should 
be  developed  gradually,  not  presented  in 
its  entirety  all  at  once.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  try  to  give  a  child  the  full  idea  of  a 
common  fraction  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  fractions;  the  full  idea  of 
division  or  of  a  decimal  number,  or  of 
interest,  at  the  beginning  of  his  study  of 
these  topics.  He  should  learn  first  only 
what  he  needs  to  use  to  master  some 
natural  unit  of  work;  by  doing  this 
work  he  is  put  in  a  position  to  learn 
more,  learning  in  the  main  by  doing 
rather  than  by  reading  explanations  or 
listening  to  the  teacher.  A  study  of  the 
'Arithmetical  Content'  column  of  the 
Tables  of  Contents  of  the  Thorndike 
Arithmetics  in  connection  with  the  Text 
itself  will  show  that  every  page  has  a 


definite,  limited  purpose,  and  represents 
a  definite  step  in  advancing  or  organiz- 
ing or  perfecting  the  pupil's  arithmetical 
knowledge  and  power.  Do  not  try  to 
give  the  pupil  conceptions,  principles  or 
definitions  that  are  beyond  his  >  needs. 
For  example,  the  work  in  division  be- 
gins in  Book  One  on  page  16,  but  the 
use  of  ■+•  to  mean  'divided  by'  is  not 
taught  until  page  78.  To  teach  it  earlier 
would  do  no  good  and  might  do  much 
harm. 

"Third,  a  general  treatment,  followed 
by  a  review  and  by  other  reviews  still 
later,  is  not  adequate  to  give  mastery. 
A  power  once  acquired  should  not  be 
let  die  and  then  be  resurrected  from  time 
to  time  in  a  review.  Keep  these  powers 
alive.  Certain  pages  in  the  Thorndike 
books  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  in 
the  daily  oral  and  written  practice  of 
10  minutes  or  more,  which  should  be  a 
part  of  the  class  work  in  arithmetic. 
Such  are,  in  Book  One,  pp.  8,  12,  13, 
23,  25,  29,  32,  33,  35,  etc.  The  practice 
work  is  so  arranged  in  the  Thorndike 
books  that  the  pupil  does  not  have  to 
copy  the  numbers.  Consequently  a  very 
large  amount  of  practice  can  be  had  in  a 
short  time. 

"Let  me  close  with  a  word  to  the  in- 
experienced teachers  and  those  teachers 
who  are  not  themselves  good  at  mathe- 
matics. Such  teachers  may  be  assured 
that,  if  they  teach  the  pupils  day  by  day 
to  do  the  work  that  is  presented  in 
the  text,  and  give  abundant  practice  to 
keep  past  acquisitions  alive  and  healthy, 
they  will  succeed ;  their  pupils  will  learn 
arithmetic  and  will  like  to  learn  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edw.  L.  Thorndike." 

The  Beard  and  Bagley  History. 

"Dear  Mrs.  McNaught: 

"'The  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple' by  Beard  and  Bagley  is  organized 
on  the  basis  of  large  units  of  social 
development.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pupil 
who  studies  the  book  will  see  beyond  the 
detailed  facts— that  he  will  in  some 
measure  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  ideals 
and  institutions  which  constitute  today 
the  most  precious  elements  in  our  Na- 
tional heritage.  To  this  end  the  treat- 
ment throughout  has  been  made  terse 
and  definite  and  yet  not  devoid  of  sub- 
stance and  color.  The  effort  has  been 
both  clearly  and  vividly  to  depict  the 
sweep  of  great  and  fundamental  move- 
ments— the  westward  expansion  of  the 
population  and  the  progressive  conquest 
of  the  wilderness;  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  the  penetrating  social  changes 
that  it  brought  about;  the  great  political 
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movements  through  which  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  for  a  more  effective 
democracy  sought  realization — the  strug- 
gle for  universal  suffrage,  for  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  for  clean  municipal  govern- 
ment ;  the  struggle  against  slavery  and 
the  final  triumph  of  the  right;  the 
growth  of  the  nation  in  wealth  and 
power  and  the  perils  which  this  growth 
involved;  the  evolution  of  a  national 
conscience  that  may  resist  the  exploita- 
tion of  resources  that  belong  to  future 
generations ;  the  slow  formulation  of 
worthy  standards  governing  our  rela- 
tionship with  other  nations. 

"To  make  these  large  and  compre- 
hensive movements  meaningful  to  boys 
and  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  is  no  easy  task;  but  it  must  be 
accomplished  if  the  school  is  really  to 
prepare  its  pupils  for  the  responsibilities 
of  American  citizenship.  The  Beard- 
Bagley  textbook  aims  to  help  the  teacher 
in  accomplishing  (this  result.  The 
'problem-interest'  for  example  is  given 
large  emphasis,  and  every  chapter  con- 
cludes with  carefully  graded  exercises. 
The  emphasis  throughout  is  placed  upon 
the  paramount  need  of  encouraging  our 
boys  and  girls  to  relive  the  great  events 
through  which  the  Nation  has  developed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reconstruct  through  the 
imagination  these  events.  To  do  it  suc- 
cessfully, one  must  think  hard  and  think 
clearly — and  as  a  result  feel  strongly. 

"Nor  is  the  mere  reconstruction  of  our 
history  the  whole  task.  Our  ideals  and 
institutions  should  be  seen  in  their  rudi- 
mentary forms,  it  is  true,  and  their 
growth  and  development  should  be 
faithfully  retraced.  But  all  of  this 
should  be  to  the  end  that  the  problems 
of  the  present  and  the  future  may  be 
intelligently  faced  and  effectively  solved. 
We  are  dealing  with  past,  but  it  is  the 
present  and  the  future  that  must  always 
loom  large  as  the  great  objectives.  It 
is  because  the  problems  of  the  present 
and  the  future  can  be  attacked  most 
successfully  only  when  they  are  viewed 
in  the  perspective  furnished  by  a  study 
of  origins  and  growths,  that  history 
taught  in  the  right  way  has  so  important 
a  place  in  education.  To  make  history 
a  'practical'  subject  in  this  broad  sense 
of  the  term  has  been  a  fundamental  aim 
in  the  preparation  of  the  book. 
Cordially  yours, 

W.   C.   BAGI.EY." 

M.  S.  M. 

Inspection  of  Los  Angeles 
high  schools. 

At  the  request  of  Superintendent  Mark 
Keppel,    Mr.    George    Hjelte,    Assistant 


State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education, 
inspected  the  twenty  high  schools  outside 
of  cities  in  Los  Angeles  County.  A  keen 
interest  in  physical  education  was  noticed 
everywhere.  The  interest  is  indicated 
particularly  in  the  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  physical  training  facilities, 
especially  gymnasia  and  athletic  fields. 
The  present  inadequate  facilities  in  most 
high  schools  were  provided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  athletic  program  for  a  few 
advanced  athletes  and  a  developmental 
program,  if  any  existed,  consisting  in 
herding  masses  of  pupils  through  a 
meaningless  routine  of  formal  activities. 
A  development  play  program  related  to 
life  requires  space  and  equipment. 
High  schools  are  finding  that  their  out- 
door fields  are  too  small,  that  their 
facilities  for  showers  and  dressing  rooms 
are  totally  inadequate  and  that  their 
gymnasia  are  too  small  and  poorly 
equipped.  Of  the  twenty  high  schools 
visited  thirteen  are  definitely  engaged  in 
campaigns  which  look  forward  to  the 
provision  of  adequate  facilities,  while 
five  schools  already  have  physical  training 
plants  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

C.  W.  H. 

IDEALS. 

By  Anna  M.  Wood. 

My   soul   awoke ; 
A  voice,   melodious  and  clear, 
la  cadence  soft  fell  on  my  ear, 

This  message  spoke : 
"Have  faith  in  self,  in  man,  in  God, 
Bury  your  doubts  beneath  the  sod 

And  leave  them  there. 
Why   tarry   here?     There's   higher   ground; 
By  him  who  seeks  the  way  is  found. 

Leave   all   your  care 
At  mountain  base.     On  to   the  heights — 
Can  you  not  see  the  glowing  lights 

Would   lure    you    on? 
On,  past  the  sound  of  battle  din, 
Forward,  beyond  the  reach  of  sin, 

Till   goal   is   won. 
There  in  a  country,  vast  and  fair, 
You  may  believe,  hope,  do  and  dare, 

Be  at  your  best. 
By  Jacob's  ladder  you  shall  mount — 
Sip,    when   you   will,   from   Wisdom's    fount ; 

There  you  may  rest." 

A  teacher's  contribution. 

At  a  time  when  teachers  have  to  think 
very  much  about  the  material  things  of 
life  simply  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, it  is  good  to  find  a  teacher  who 
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can  not  only  think  about  ideals  but  aiso 
express  herself  in  splendid  verse.  The 
foregoing  little  poem  by  Anna  M.  Wood, 
a  teacher  in  the  Pasadena  high  school, 
expresses  in  a  wonderful  way  the  ideals 
for  which  a  teacher  should  stand. 

W.  C.  W. 
Spring  field  days. 

Several  counties  and  cities  in  the  state 
have  conducted  spring  play  days.  Such 
play  days  have  great  educational  values 
for  any  county  or  part  of  a  county  where 
the  children,  parents  and  citizens  from  a 
large  area  can  be  gathered  together  con- 
veniently. 

The  values  of  such  a  spring  event  are 
as  follows : 

1.  It  brings  all  the  children  of  a  large 
area  or  county  together  in  a  stimulating 
dramatic  event,  which  is  for  them  a  great 
democratic  social  experience.  All  chil- 
dren are  participants;  all  children  are 
observers  of  the  activities  of  other  chil- 
dren. Social  contacts  are  enormously 
broadened.  They  learn  new  activities 
and  they  see  other  children  from  other 
districts  doing  the  things  they  are  doing 
and  thus  learn  that  they  are  like  them- 
selves. 

2.  It  is  a  great  socializing  influence 
for  adults  because  of  the  spirit  of  an 
occasion  organized  for  children  and  be- 
cause it  brings  adults  to  think  of  the 
children  in  terms  of  child  experience 
and  its  organization — a  most  difficult 
thing  for  adults  to  do. 


3.  It  is  a  great  educational  influence  in 
interpreting  for  the  public  the  new  func- 
tions of  the  school — a  form  of  education 
that  is  greatly  needed  if  the  public  is 
to  understand,  sympathize  with  and  sup- 
port financially  the  new  needs  of  the 
school. 

4.  It  stimulates  the  development  of 
recreative  ideals  which  must  be  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  needs  of  present  day 
civilization. 

5.  It  indicates  to  the  parents  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  school  play- 
grounds organized  and  supervised  dur- 
ing the   summer. 

6.  It  is  enjoyed  hugely  by  all,  young 
and  old,  and  is  a  talking  event  for  later 
social  gatherings. 

This  spring  festival  may  be  called  a 
play  day,  a  physical  education  day,  or  a 
field  day,  or  by  any  other  name  desired. 
The  activities  will  of  necessity  be  largely 
physical  training  activities  and  these  will 
be  the  -most  stimulating  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  other  school  activities  and 
exhibits  may  be  organized  at  the  same 
time. 

The  management  of  a  play  day,  which 
brings  together  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren from  a  large  area  for  a  big  social 
event,  appeals  to  the  organizing  and 
administrative  interest  of  civic  organ- 
izations, women's  clubs,  etc.  They  will 
gladly  cooperate  in  all  the  problems  of 
transportation,  manage  organization  of 
facilities,  etc.  C.  W.  H. 


THE  KELSEYVILLE  UNION  SCHOOL. 


Ever  since  the  Elementary  Commis- 
sioner took  the  oath  of  office  in  January, 
1914,  she  has  championed  the  cause  of 
what  is  commonly  termed  "the  consoli- 
dated school." 

For  years  it  was  anything  but  a 
popular  cause.  With  few  advocates  and 
many  opposers,  the  consolidated  school 
has  had  a  hard  time  to  be  given  even  a 
chance  to  prove  its  efficiency. 

Slowly,  however,  it  has  won  its  way 
and  now  the  opposition  is  not  nearly 
so  strong  and  many  an  advocate  has 
come  into  the  ranks.     Never  in  the  his- 


tory of  the  state  has  there  been  as  much 
interest  in  the  union  of  school  districts 
as  at  present,  and  our  great  leader  in 
this  movement,  Dr.  E.  P.  Cubberley  of 
Stanford  University,  must  experience  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  at  last  the  people,  realizing  what  is 
right,  are  doing  what  is  right. 

The  Children  First  is  the  proper 
slogan  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  our 
children  are  benefited  by  the  joining  of 
school  districts,  gaining  thereby  better 
housing  and  equipment,  better  sanitary 
conditions  in  general,  better  and  broader 
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educational  training,  better  social  and 
cultural  opportunity,  in  fact  better  pos- 
sibilities for  American  citizenship,  then 
no  arguments  against  consolidation 
should  have  weight. 

The  public  schools  are  equipped  and 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  state  and  for  no  other  reason. 
This  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  is  heard 
today  all  over  the  state.  Not  a  week 
goes  by  in  which  several  letters  are  not 
answered    and    literature     sent    out    in 


request,  by  the  principal,  Richard 
Rodriguez,  and  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  Mrs.  Cora  W.  Bensons : 

Six  school  districts,  namely,  Big  Val- 
ley, Highland  Springs,  Kelsey  Creek, 
Alcove,  Rincon  and  Kelsey ville,  have 
united,  forming  the  Kelseyville  Union 
School,  'the  children  being  transported 
in  an  auto  truck. 

The  building  with  accessories  cost 
$15,000.  It  has  four  class  rooms,  an 
assembly  room,  four  cloak  rooms,  a  li- 
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Abandoned   School   House. 

answer  to  questions  about,  the  union  of 
school  districts,  and  not  a  month  goes 
by  in  which  numbers  of  requests  are  not 
received  to  address  communities  con- 
templating consolidation.  There  is  more 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  during  the 
present  school  year  than  has  been  shown 
in  all  the  preceding  years  combined. 

In  order  that  those  looking  for  infor- 
mation may  be  specifically  answered  we 
submit  the  following  statements  taken 
from    a    detailed     report    sent    us,    on 


Abandoned  Out  Building. 

brary,  an  office,  kitchen,  several  supply 
closets  and  lavatories  and  toilets,  all  well 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

In  the  rear  of  the  assembly  hall  is  a 
motion  picture  operating  room,  lined  and 
equipped  for  the  standard  motion  picture 
machine.  The  school  building  is  con- 
crete. It  has  the  highest  grade  plumbing 
and  double  floors. 

A  water  tank  and  tower,  a  modern 
septic  tank  for  disposal  of  sewage,  drink- 
ing    fountains,     blackboards,      window 
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Kelseyville  Union  School. 


shades  and  heating  apparatus,  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  $15,000  above  mentioned. 
Mr.    Rodriguez    says    that    the    most 
striking  advantages  of  the  union  are: 

One  and  a  half  hours  per  week  for 
music. 

One  and  a  half  hours  per  week  for 
drawing. 

More  time  for  the  teaching  of  every 
subject. 

Hot  lunches  for  children  living  some 
distance  from  the  school. 

Student  body  meetings. 

Friday  entertainments  in  Assembly 
Hall. 

Better  supervised  play. 

Plenty  of  children  for  different 
games. 

The  discipline  problem  on  school 
ground  is  solved  by  segregation  of  chil- 
dren according  to  physical  development, 


and  consequent  ability  to  enter  into 
various  sports. 

The  moving  picture  machine,  a  part 
of  the  school  equipment,  is  used  for 
educational  purposes,  films  being  ob- 
tained from  the  University  of  California. 

School  funds  being  pooled  give  better 
and  more  economical  library  service. 
This  apnlies  to  all  school  equipment. 

A  teachers'  reading  club  has  been 
started. 

Teachers  profit  by  observation  of  one 
another's  methods  and  by  round  table 
discussions. 

The  people  of  the  community  are 
showing  more  civic  pride.  Since  the 
new  school  has  been  built  six  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  new  sidewalk  has  been 
laid  down  in  Kelseyville. 

The  people  donated  money  enough  to 
purchase  for  assembly '  room  two  hun- 
dred   and    fifty   first-class    chairs.     They 
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also  donated  $800  to  provide  play  ground 
equipment  and  a  sidewalk  to  be  placed  in 
front  of  school  building. 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that 
another  district,  at  first  doubtful,  since 
noting  the  advantages  of  "consolidation" 
has  decided  to  come  into  the  union. 

The  writer  visited  this  school  and  can 
bear  testimony  that  it  is  a  fine  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  a  community 
when  the  people  become  thoroughly 
roused  as  to  the  needs  of  their  children. 

Kelseyville  is  situated  high  up  in  the 
mountains  of  Lake  County  in  a  section 
noted  for  its  fine  pears,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  consolidation  is  that 
the  school  offers  excellent  advantages  to 
the  children  of  those  employed  in  the 
great  pear  drying  "plant"  in  operation 
there. 

Like  other  consolidations  it  was  not 
attained  without  effort,  the  campaign 
therefor  having  been  in  progress  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  while  some  of  the 
people  were  being  persuaded  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  The  Children  First. 

M.  S.  M. 

Two  School  Papers. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  "The  Cub,"  a 
paper  issued  by  the  Training  Department 
boys  and  girls  of  the  San  Diego  State 
Normal  School,  and  also  of  "The  Look- 
out," the  school  paper  of  the  University 
School  of  Oakland. 

We  adults  may  talk  to  children  about 
the  value  of  knowing  how  to  write  clear, 
concise  English  till  our  voices  grow 
weak  from  overwork,  but  clear,  concise 
English  will  not  be  written  by  children 
until  they  realize  its  value. 

When  their  own  thoughts  are  put  upon 
paper  and  printed,  when  they  are  read 
because  they  carry  messages,  then  the 
value  of  good  English  grips  the  child 
mind. 

If  only  every  city  and  every  county 
could  have  its  own  school  printing  press, 
so  that  all  the  children  of  the  state 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute 


to  a  real  paper,  then  another  point 
would  have  been  scored  in  public  school 
efficiency. 

We  print  two  selections  by  way  of 
illustration. 

EVENING. 

The  day  is  done. 

The  sun  sinks  to  his  bed  in  the  west, 
The  twilight  hour  at  last  has  come, 
And  the  bird  flies  away  to  its  nest. 
Then  as   the  rosy  clouds  in  the  sky 
Float  slowly  away  from  sight, 
Darkness  comes,  the  stars  peep  out, 
And  through  the  stillness 
Fall   the  shades  of  night. 

Marjorie    Legge    (8B    Grade) 
in  "The  Lookout." 

BETTER   ENGLISH  WEEK. 

In  November  we  had  Better  English 
Week.  The  object  of  a  better  English 
week  was  to  teach  the  people  that  the 
correct  use  of  the  English  language  was 
one  of  the  important  things  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  strong  government.  All 
over  the  United  States  this  week  was 
held  for  good  speech.  During  this  time 
most  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
tried  to  use  the  language  correctly  and 
not  to  use  slang. 

The  Normal  Training  School  gave  a 
program  in  the  auditorium  in  which 
every  grade  took  part,  and  which  the 
whole  school  attended.  They  decorated 
the  stage  with  posters  advertising  the 
good  speech  week.  Some  of  the  grades 
gave  plays  representing  the  value  of 
using  good  English.  The  Normal  Train- 
ing School  Orchestra,  directed  by  Mr. 
Chesley  Mills,  played  some  music.  The 
program  was  given  in  the  evening  so 
that  the  parents  could  attend.  The  audi- 
torium was  well  filled  and  the  program 
was  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  there. 
Don  Truesdale  (8B  Grade) 
in  "The  Cub." 

While  I  have  no  authority  to  make 
the  statement,  I  have  a  feeling  that  "as 
long  as  they  last,"  any  superintendent 
or  teacher  desiring  sample  copies  of 
these  publications,  can  receive  them  by 
writing  to  the  proper  authorities.  For 
"The  Cub"  write  to  President  Hardy, 
San  Diego  State  Normal  School ;  for 
"The  Lookout"  to  Professor  C.  E.  Rugh, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

M.  S.  M. 
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Dramatization  in  Pacific 
Heights  School. 

Miss  Frances  Bliven  of  the  Pacific 
Heights  School,  San  Francisco,  recently 
called  my  attention  to  the  excellent 
material  to  be  found  in  the  State  Series 
of  Readers  (seventh  and  eighth  grades) 
for  purposes  of  dramatization.  She 
briefly  outlined  how  she  was  using  it 
and  so  interested  me  that  on  my  next 
visit  to  the  Bay  region  I  gave  a  half  day 
to  the  school,  visiting  her  classes. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  the  material 
does  lend  itself  to  dramatization,  it  is 
also  true  that  Miss  Bliven  understands 
how  to  make  use  of  it.  The  half  day 
was  delightfully  spent. 

At  the  close  I  asked  Miss  Bliven  if  I 
might  take  the  class  and  "play"  teacher. 
The  request  being  granted,  I  went  to  the 
board,  crayon  in  hand,  and  asked  the 
boys  and  girls  (eight  grade)  what  were 
the  benefits  to  be  attained  by  dramati- 
zation. The  following  benefits  were 
given  me  by  the  children  : 

Benefits  oe  Dramatization. 

We  have  fun. 

It  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  story 
which  was  made  into  the  play. 

It  leaves  a  strong  impression  of  the 
story. 

It  helps  the  audience  to  understand  the 
story. 

It  enables  us  to  dramatize  other 
stories. 

It  develops  public  speaking. 

Tt  gives  us  self-control. 

It  teaches  us  to  forget  ourselves  and 
act  naturally. 

It  trains  our  memories. 

It  teaches  us  voice-control. 

It  improves  our  language. 

In  High  School 

It  may  help  us  to  get  on  the  debating 
team. 

It  may  help  us  to  hold  school  offices, 
such  as  class  president. 

It  may  help  us  to  make  speeches  at 
rallies. 

In  Later  Life. 

It  may  help  us  to  make  after  dinner 
speeches. 

It  may  help  us  to  plead  in  court,  if 
we  become  lawyers. 

If  we  ever  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  at  a  club,  it  may  help  us. 


Today  a  letter  from  Miss  Bliven 
contains  this  paragraph :  "Perhaps  you 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  our 
reading  period  tomorrow  will  be  spent 
in  the  museum  at  Golden  Gate  Park, 
studying  the  New  England  kitchen. 
This  is  the  first  step  toward  producing  a 
material  atmosphere  in  dramatizing 
"Snow  Bound."  If  I  were  a  Park 
Commissioner  I'd  say  to  the  children, 
'Come,  produce  your  play  right  here. 
It  is  such  a  good  kitchen.' 

"We  are  going  to  eat  our  luncheons 
out  of  doors  and  then  get  back  in  time 
for  the  afternoon  session." 

This  kind  of  study  brings  other  bene- 
fits not  listed  by  the  children.  Any  live 
teacher  knows  what  they  are. 

M.  S.  M. 

Bulletins  in  physical  education 
for  elementary  teachers. 

Every  elementary  teacher  in  service  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  who  is  not 
relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting physical  education  through  a 
departmental  organization,  should  have 
a  copy  of  Part  IV  of  the  State  Manual 
of  Physical  Education  (the  Gray  Man- 
ual) and  the  Supplement  (the  Brown 
Manual).  These  are  distributed  direct 
to  teachers  from  the  state  office  and  a 
receipt  must  be  returned  as  a  record  of 
distribution. 

The  following  bulletins  have  been 
distributed  through  the  county  and  city 
superintendents : 

(1)  A  special  bulletin  on  "Minimum 
Athletic  Supplies  Suggested  to  Carry 
Out  the  State  Program  of  Physical 
Education,"  and 

(2)  A  special  bulletin  on  "Play  Fields, 
Courts  and  Apparatus  Needed  to  Carry 
Out  the  State  Program  of  Physical 
Education,"  each  to  be  distributed  to  all 
teachers  of  one-room  schools  and  to  at 
least  the  principals  of  larger  elementary 
schools ; 

(3)  A  decathlon  scoring  chart  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  to  be  distributed 
to  all  teachers  responsible  for  physical 
training  activities  in  the  fifth  to  eighth 
grades  inclusive.  C.  W.  H. 
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Are  we  giving  such  children 
a  fair  chance? 

Sydna  Blair,  editor  in  chief  of  "The 
Vocational  Record"  (Vocational  High 
School,  Oakland),  began  writing  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  in  the  grades.  .When 
she  was  in  the  eighth  grade  she  wrote 
the  lines  quoted  below.  Surely  every 
one  will  agree  they  will  deserve  a  place 
in  our  columns. 

They  were  shown  to  me  on  request  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Tenny,  principal  of  the  Vo- 
cational High  School,  who  is  encourag- 
ing the  young  writer  to  make  all  possible 
use  of  her  opportunities  to  perfect 
herself  as  a  writer. 

THE  MASTER  BUILDER. 

Genesis  moves  in  the  opening  spring — 

The  birth  of  the  year! 
When  the  daffodils'  beautiful  bells  are  a-swing 

In  the  sunlight   clear. 
Living  things  wake  in  the  light  of  day, 

A  cosmos  breaks  from  the  chaos  away 
And  God  looks  on  in  his  God-like  way 

"Lo,  all  is  good  that  is  here!" 

Apocalypse   shines   in   the    autumn   gold— 

The  declining  year! 
When  a  glory  eclipsing  the  Temples  of  old 

Is  afar  and  near! 
The   pavements   of  gold — and   the  jasper  walls 

Are  all  to  be  seen  where  the  foliage  falls ; 
While   out  of  the   splendor   the   voice   of   God 
calls : 

"Lo,  all  is  good  that  is  here!" 

O   scriptures  of  God  on  the  maple  trees 

In  the  bloom  and  the  blaze! 
Give  us  the  wit  to  decipher  all  these — 

God's  outflashing  rays ! 
Rare  gospels  on  maple,  poplar,   and  beech, 

With     a    beauty    and    glory    beyond    man's 
reach ; 
And  under  and  over  it  all   God's  speech : 

"Lo,  all  is  good  that  is  here!" 

M.  S.  M. 

Consolidation  of  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  is  a  live  Bird.  He  has 
been  in  office  but  little  more  than  a  year, 
but  already  he  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  and  for  his  county.  He  has  put 
through  some  fine  consolidation  plans  in 
the  organization  of  union  high  school 
districts.  Territory  to  the  value  of  over 
$2,000,000  has  re:ently  been  annexed  to 


the  Paso  Robles  high  school  district  by 
the  county  board  of  supervisors,  three 
districts  under  section  1734a  and  one 
under  section  1734. 

Arroyo  Grande  Union  High  School  is 
attempting   to    add    six    elementary   dis- 
tricts under  the  sections  of  the  law  just 
mentioned.     A  new  union  high  school  dis- 
trict, called  the  Margarita  Black  Union 
High    School    District,    has    just    been 
organized.     It    consists    of    twelve    dis- 
tricts, with  a  valuation  of  approximately 
$6,000,000  and   an   area  of   1219  square 
miles.     The    ends    of    this    district    are 
eighty-eight   miles   apart.     The  vote   on 
the    formation   of  the   district   was   538 
for  and  28  against.     Mr.  E.  W.  Black, 
chairman   of  the  board   of   supervisors, 
has    been    of    great    assistance    in    the 
formation  of  this  district  and  it  is  hoped 
that  he  will  consent  to  become  a  member 
of  the  board   of  trustees.     Mr.   Black's 
daughter,  Margarita,  who  was  accident- 
ally killed  a  short  time  ago,  would  have 
been  a  member  of  the  first  class  in  the 
new  high  school.     As  a  mark  of  love  and 
respect  for  this  little  girl  and  in  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Black's  interest  in  good 
schools,  it  was  decided  to  name  the  new 
school  for  her.    The  school  will  probably 
be  located  at  Atascadero  with  an  inter- 
mediate   branch     at     Santa     Margarita. 
The     school     will    embody    many    new 
features  in  school  organization,  including 
free  dormitories   for  children  who  live 
too      far      away      for      transportation. 
Teacherages    are    also    planned    for    the 
district. 

Within  a  year  plans  will  be  started 
for  the  formation  of  a  large  union  high 
school  district  on  the  coast.  The  new 
highway  will  be  nearing  completion  at 
the  same  time.  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
will  soon  have  a  complete  chain  of  union 
high  schools,  each  with  a  transporta- 
tion system  of  its  own.  If  Superin- 
tendent Bird's  plans  mature,  a  well- 
planned  dormitory  and  teacherage  system 
will  be  in  operation.  Let  us  hear  of 
recent  consolidation  work  in  other 
counties.  A.  C.  O. 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO  MAKE  CITIZENS  OF  ALIENS. 


In  the  city  of  Bakersfield  there  is  a 
splendid  example  of  good  citizenship 
teaching.  The  school  authorities  have 
organized  a  special  type  of  instruction 
for  a  group  of  girls,  mostly  Mexicans, 
over  13  who  were  not  making  satis- 
factory progress  in  school,  or  who 
were  likely  to  leave  school  and  marry  at 
an  early  age.  The  class  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Anna  Heller,  who  has  an  unusually 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  this  type  of 
girl. 

Many  of  these  girls  have  not  met  the 
usual  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  com- 
mon school  branches  because  they  can- 
not read  and  speak  the  English  language, 
and  not  because  of  a  low  grade  of  men- 
tality. These  girls  are  being  trained  as 
home-makers  that  they  may  improve 
their  homes,  and  become  self-supporting. 
By  the  same  efforts  they  are  mastering 
their  English  and  more  rapidly  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  common  school 
subjects. 

Last  year  18  girls  were  enrolled;  this 
year  with  two  teachers,  there  are  38  in 
the  class  and  others  desire  to  enter.  The 
group  taught  last  year  returned  for  a 
second  year  without  being  sent  for  and 
several  brought  their  friends.  Four  of 
the  pupils  can  not  speak  English  as  they 
have   only  recently  come  from   Mexico. 

Much  patient  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers  who  have  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  these  young  girls  is  repaid 
by  such  results  as  are  seen  in  the  illus- 
trations,  "Before"  and  "After  Taking." 
Six  of  these  girls  married  in  less  than  a 
year,  two  were  14,  one  16  and  one  18.. 
Their  own  homes  show  wonderful  im- 
provement over  their  mothers'  and  so 
they  have  learned  their  first  big  lesson 
in  citizenship. 

Seven  of  the  girls  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  families  by  working  in 
local  homes  on  Saturdays,  and  from  3 
p.m.  until  7  p.m.  on  school  days.  The 
women  employing  these  girls  phone  fre- 
quent reports  of  their  work  to  the  school 
and   thus  assist  in  their  training.     Two 


girls  have  worked  for  over  a  year.  The 
disposition  of  their  earnings  gives 
occasion  for  thrift  instruction.  They 
are  encouraged  to  spend  part  for  clothes 
and  part  for  the  mother  and  to  put  a 
small  amount  in  the  bank. 

Two  small  outside  school  rooms  were 
converted  into  a  five-room  cottage  pro- 
viding a  living  room,  dining  room,  bed- 
room, bathroom,  kitchen,  and  classroom 
and  lunch  room,  that  the  home  condi- 
tions might  be  approximated  as  closely 
as  possible.  The  girls  planned  the  color 
scheme  of  .brown  and  blue,  real  Cali- 
fornia colors,  ancf  planted  marigolds  so 
as  to  have  the  gold  when  they  couldn't 
get  the  poppies.  They  learned  to  paint 
and  paper,  that  their  own  homes  might 
be  improved.  Although  the  building  was 
in  poor  condition,  it  was  not  so  far 
removed  in  type  from  their  own  homes 
that  they  could  not  apply  the  instruction 
immediately. 

Last  spring  the  teacher  called  upon 
one  of  the  girls  and  found  her  putting 
some  light  striped  gray  paper  upon  the 
walls  of  a  room  reached  by  passing 
through  a  fruit  store,  through  a  dirty 
alley  and  two  dark  dirty  rooms.  There 
were  clean  crocheted  doilies  on  the  one 
chair  and  bed.  When  the  little  girl  first 
came  to  school  her  hair  was  often  very 
untidy ;  she  combed  it  only  when  her 
sweetheart  called.  "Why  comb  it  every 
day?  You  only  have  to  do  it  over  the 
next  day." 

These  girls  prepare  and  serve  lunch 
for  14  teachers,  and  also  a  free  lunch 
for  30  under-nourished  children  from  the 
school  nearby.  Three  girls  take  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  day.  They  make 
their  clothes  and  often  wash  and  iron 
them  at  school. 

During  the  sewing  hours  all  kinds  of 
weighty  problems  are  discussed,  salaries, 
good  taste,  husbands,  preference  of 
country,  U.  S.  or  Mexico,  homelife, 
whether  it  is  right  to  break  an  engage- 
ment of  marriage,  and  the  right  age  for 
marriage. 
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The  Cottage. 


'Before  Taking." 


'After  Taking. 
(  20) 


They  are  taught  general  housekeeping 
processes  and  the  care  of  children. 
Last  year  they  made  a  complete  layette. 
They  took  entire  charge  of  a  three  year 
old  boy  while  his  sister  attended  school 
for  three  months.  In  addition  to  atten- 
tion to  the  common  school  branches 
they  study  house  furnishing  and  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  taste. 

The  girls  coming  from  such  poor 
homes  have  no  bath  tubs.  Setting  them 
into  new  clothes  and  giving  them  talks 
on  pretty  hair  and  gradually  persuading 
the  less  timid  ones  to  wash  their  heads 
at  school  and  to  bathe  there,  has  cer- 
tainly improved  conditions. 

They  are  very  proud  of  their  bedroom 
with  its  gray  and  white  striped  paper, 
white  furniture  which  they  painted 
themselves,  and  their  plain  white  cur- 
tains bordered  by  the  pink  crepe  side 
curtains  which  they  made.  The  two  small 
pink  rag  rugs  complete  the  attractive 
room.  Most  of  the  girls  have  no  mir- 
rors or  only  very  small  ones  at  home  so 
the  school  dresser  is  probably  largely 
responsible  for  the  improved  hair-dress- 
ing of  the  class. 

There  is  no  better  method  of  rapidly 


Americanizing  these  girls  than  is  offered 
through  this  organization.  They  learn 
the  English  language  while  learning  and 
practicing  the  occupations  of  the  home. 
The  informal  organization  permits  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas  which  contributes  to 
the  rapid  development  of  good  standards 
for  home  and  community  life.  Individ- 
ual instruction  is  possible  and  minimum 
standards  of  efficiency  can  not  here 
operate  to  eliminate  the  student  from 
school,  as  would  happen  in  the  graded 
group.  They  are  girls  who  are  concrete 
minded  and  this  type  of  work  therefore 
makes  satisfactory  progress  possible  with 
the  group. 

The  classes  were  organized  by  the 
local  school  authorities  of  Bakersfield. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Teach,  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  is  interested  in  the 
further  development  of  this  type  of  in- 
struction to  more  fully  function  in 
developing  citizen-homemakers.  The 
State  Board  of  Education,  recognizing 
the  merit  of  this  work,  has  qualified 
these  classes  as  full-time  home  economics 
classes  and  will  aid  them  as  such  under 
the  federal  and  state  vocational  educa- 
tion acts.  M.  I.  M. 


iiMi*ei! 


A  Spanish  Dance. 
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BEST  EDUCATION  FOR  COUNTRY   CHILDREN. 

there  is  a  barn  for  horses  and  automo- 
biles, a  residence  for  the  superintendent 
and  a  house  for  the  janitor.  The  whole 
plant  is  worth  approximately  $90,000. 


A  visit  to  Orange 
Consolidated  School. 

"The  best  education  for  country 
children!"  Such  is  the  motto  of  the 
people  of  Orange  Consolidated  School 
District,  near  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  which 
I  visited  only  three  weeks  ago.  The 
progressive  and  whole-hearted  American 
farmers  of  Iowa  are  "making  good"  on 
their  motto.  Their  children  are  getting 
all  the  advantages  of  superior  super- 
vision, graded  instruction  and  work  in 
manual  training,  household  arts,  music, 
drawing  and  agriculture,  and  are  re- 
taining all  the  wholesome  advantages  of 
rural  life. 

A  splendid  school  plant. 

The  Orange  Consolidated  School 
building  is  situated  about  six  miles  from 
Waterloo,  a  thriving  Iowa  city.  It  is  a 
thirteen-room  brick  building  built  about 
five  years  ago.  It  also  contains  a  gym- 
nasium, shop,  domestic  science  kitchen, 
laboratory  and  an  assembly  hall  capable 
of  seating  three  or  four  hundred  people. 
The  grounds  comprise  five  acres  of  ex- 
cellent land.     Besides  the  main  building, 


How  it  came  to  be. 

And  how  did  this  school  come  to  be? 
Well,  six  years  ago  there  were  eleven 
little  struggling  districts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  eleven  little  school  houses, 
each  set  on  a  little  piece  of  ground,  with 
little  equipment ;  and  "eleven  little 
teachers  were  being  paid  little  salaries 
to  teach  little  children  little  things." 
Someone  observed  that  these  little 
schools  which  served  an  excellent  pur- 
pose thirty  or  forty  years  ago  were  not 
giving  the  children  educational  advan- 
tages comparable  with  those  of  cities. 
Those  stalwart  Iowa  farmers,  when  they 
realized  this,  resolved  in  their  hearts 
that  theirr  children,  being  as  good  as  the 
best,  were  entitled  to  schooling  as  good 
as  the.  best.  They  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  consolidation,  then  voted  bonds  for 
a  building.  They  have  been  proud  of 
themselves  and  their  school  ever  since. 


ORANGE    CONSOLIDATED    SCHOOL   NEAR   WATERLOO,    IOWA. 

California  should  have  at  least  three  hundred   such   school   buildings   where   country   chil- 
dien   may   get   the   best   educational    advantages.     Note   the   various   kinds   of   conveyances. 
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The  transportation  problem. 

The  Orange  Consolidated  District 
comprises  thirty-eight  square  miles  of 
territory.  There  is  no  town  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  about  a  dozen  houses  have  been 
built  near  the  school  building  since  it 
was  constructed.  Most  of  the  children 
are  hauled  to  school  every  day,  twelve 
horse-drawn  conveyances  being  used. 
The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  transpor- 
tation is  14  cents  a  day  and  the  total 
transportation  bill  of  the  district  is  about 
$6,000  a  year.  Most  of  the  vehicles  are 
driven  by  the  older  boys,  their  parents 
being  paid  for  the  hauling  by  the  dis- 
trict. The  earliest  time  that  any  child 
starts  to  school  is  7:45  a.m.,  but  the 
average  time  of  starting  is  3  a.m.  If  the 
Orange  people  had  good  highways,  such 
as  we  have  in  California,  and  if  they 
could  use  automobiles  for  transporting 
children,  no  child  would  be  obliged  to 
ve  home  before  8:15  in  the  morning 
d  he  would  be  back  at  his  front  gate 
by  4   o'clock  in   the  afternoon. 
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The  children  arrive. 

We  reached  the  school  about  8:30 
o'clock,  in  time  to  see  the  children  ar- 
ve.  In  they  came,  in  all  kinds  of  con- 
yances — covered  wagons,  "jingle-bells" 
eighs,  and  "bob  sleds."  It  was  snow- 
g,  but  the  children  were  all  happy. 
During  the  five  years  the  school  has  been 
running  there  has  not  been  an  accident  in 
which  children  have  been  hurt. 


As  good  as  the  best. 

Work  started  promptly  at  9  o'clock, 
with  none  tardy.  We  visited  the  kinder- 
garten first,  and  ended  our  visit  by 
calling  for  a  moment  on  the  high  school 
graduating  class.  There  are  245  pupils 
in  the  grades  and  67  in  the  high  school. 
The  school  is  as  well  conducted,  as  well 

I      graded,  as  well  taught  and  as  progressive 
as   any  city  school.     The  Iowa  farmers 
have  lived  up  to  their  ideal — they  have 
school  as  good  as  the  best. 


; 


acts  for  farmers  and  others. 
But  let  us  not  talk  generalities;  let  us 
be   concrete  and   specific.     Facts  appeal 


to  farmers  and  here  are  a  few  of  the 
facts : 

The  percentage  of  attendance  under 
the  old  plan  was  73h  per  cent  during  the 
year;  under  the  consolidated  plan  it 
was  80s  per  cent. 

Under  the  old  plan,  the  average  school 
year  was  117  days;  under  the  consoli- 
dated plan,  145  days. 

Under  the  old  plan,  nine  pupils  in  the 
11  districts  now  comprising  the  union 
completed  the  eighth  grade;  under  the 
consolidated  plan  38  pupils  completed 
the  eighth  grade. 

Under  the  old  plan  the  cost  of  school- 
ing was  27  cents  per  pupil  per  hour; 
under  the  consolidated  plan  the  cost  is 
18  cents  per  pupil  per  hour. 

Has  it  pleased  the  parents? 

Let  the  record  speak  as  to  the  success 
of  the  plan  from  the  parents'  stand- 
point. Recently  an  inquiry  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  parents  of  the  district, 
asking  whether  they  wished  to  go  back 
to  the  old  plan.  Out  of  120  families, 
only  three  wanted  to  go  back.  As  near 
unanimous  as  an  American  community 
can  be,  don't  you  think? 

Why  not  consolidate  in  California? 

Consolidation  is  a  success  in  Iowa. 
The  number  of  consolidated  districts  in 
that  state  runs  into  the  thousands.  It 
is  a  success  in  Indiana,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Kansas. 
Why  not  in  California?  We  have  good 
roads  and  open  winter  weather.  We 
have  children  as  good  as  the  best.  Why 
not  give  them  advantages  as  good  as 
those  offered  in  the  Orange  Consoli- 
dated School?  We  can  not  consolidate 
many  outlying  districts,  but  we  ought  to 
consolidate  most  of  our  valley  schools. 
Think  it  over.  W.  C.  W. 

Americanization  in  California. 

Ever  since  Americans  have  become 
conscious  of  the  need  for  greater  unity 
of  thought  and  expression  among  the 
people  of  the  nation,  the  task  of  assimi- 
lating the  immigrant  has  been  laid  more 
and   more   at   the   door   of   the    school. 
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The  schools  have  been  slow  to  accept 
their  responsibility  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  situation  and  the  lack  of 
method  with  which  to  meet  it. 

In  California,  a  law  was  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  which 
brings  the  whole  question  of  adult 
elementary  education  to  the  attention  of 
school  authorities  and  compels  them  to 
assume  their  full  duty  to  the  non-English 
speaking  alien. 

In  order  to  help  local  school  boards, 
principals  and  teachers  to  interpret  and 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  part-time 
law  requiring  high  school  boards  to 
teach  citizenship  to  minor  aliens,  an 
assistant  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  charge  of  Americanization, 
has  been  appointed. 

Considerable  confusion  exists  in  the 
minds  of  school  authorities  as  to  the 
method  which  should  be  employed  in  en- 
forcing this  law.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  law  very  clearly  states,  "said 
classes  shall  provide  instruction  in  citi- 
zenship." This  strikes  a  new  note  in  the 
handling  of  the  night  school  problem. 
The  teaching  of  citizenship  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  teaching  the  English 
language;  it  means  conveying  the  spirit 
and  background  of  Americanism  to  those 
who  have  thrown  in  their  fate  with  us. 
Consequently  the  English  class  or  the 
class  in  civics  is  wholly  inadequate  if  it 
is  the  only  instrument  which  we  employ 
in  carrying  out  this  law. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the 
citizenship  of  any  country  it  is  neces- 
sary to  participate  consciously  in  the  life 
of  that  country.  This  can  best  be  done 
in  some  leisure  time  activity  which  takes 
the  form  of  recreation.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  schools  provide  teachers 
who  have  not  only  the  technique  and 
methods  required  for  the  actual  teaching 
but  who  understand  the  social  needs  of 
the  people  and  can  build  up  the  school 
spirit  which  will  make  the  residents  of 
the  neighborhood,  anxious  to  attend. 
English  taught  under  compulsion  can 
give  no  conception  of  what  Americanism 
means  but  contact  with  the  school  and 
the   responsibility  for  some  part  of  its 


program,  will  do  much  to  make  a  man 
believe  that  he  has  a  part  and  a  responsi- 
bility in  America. 

In  many  places  in  California  the 
schools  have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their 
activities  and  have  become  the  social 
center  of  their  neighborhood,  but  there 
is  still  a  great  majority  of  the  districts 
which  come  under  the  terms  of  this  law, 
where  a  new  kind  of  school  will  have  to 
be  developed.  This  extension  work  will 
demand  three  things. 

First — That  teachers  be  appointed  for 
Americanization  on  full  time  just  as 
teachers  are  appointed  for  any  other 
special  branch  of  the  school  work,  and 
paid  salaries  which  are  commensurate 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Wherever  it 
is  impossible  to  get  such  a  teacher,  school 
boards  should  call  on  their  normal  school 
and  ask  that  special  assistance  be  given. 

Second — It  should  be  understood  that 
this  citizenship  training  should  be  given 
to  foreigners  of  whatever  age  and  sex, 
in  the  place  and  at  the  time  where  the 
largest  number  of  people  can  be  met  and 
when  they  are  most  vigorous  mentally. 
This  means  that  classes  will  have  to  be 
organized  in  industries  at  the  noon-hour 
and  that  the  teacher  in  charge  will  have 
to  have  thorough  understanding  of  both 
her  social  and  technical  problems.  For 
the  women  it  will  mean  classes  in  the 
home  and  a  good  bit  of  home  visiting 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

In  any  case,  it  has  generally  been 
found  that  high  school  buildings  are 
poor  meeting  places  for  Americanization 
work.  They  are  usually  located  at  a 
distance  from  the  foreign  neighborhoods 
and  are  too  imposing  to  attract  the  im- 
migrant who  is  timid  in  making  new  ad- 
ventures in  a  strange  land.  If  there  is  a 
school  house  in  the  neighborhood  near 
the  homes  of  the  foreign-born,  it  may  be 
suitable  but  it  is  possible  that  a  citizen- 
ship class  should  be  held  in  a  private 
house,  or  store,  or  a  hall,  which  is  the 
meeting  place  of  some  foreign  society. 

Third — It  has  been  proven  by  all 
students  of  the  immigration  question 
that  Americanization  of  the  foreign- 
born  is  accomplished  best,  not  by  dealing 
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with  him  as  an  individual  but  by  meeting 
him  in  his  group.  The  immigrant  should 
be  brought  into  contact  with  American  life 
through  his  own  group  life  and  wherever 
possible  schools  should  attempt  to  offer 
to  all  already  organized  groups  of  im- 
migrants, a  place  for  meeting  where  they 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  other 
activities  of  the  schools.  Where  groups 
are  not  organized  the  Americanization 
teacher  should  attempt  to  orgonize  them 
so  that  through  participation  and  self 
government  in  small  ways,  they  may 
understand  the  democratic  principles 
upon  which  America  is  founded. 

School  boards  or  teachers  who  wish 
help  or  additional  information  may  write 
to  the  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  charge,  of  Ameri- 
canization, who  will  be  glad  to  assist  in 
working  out  satisfactory  programs. 
Ethei,  Richardson, 
Assistant    Superintendent    of    Public 
Instruction,  in  Charge  of  American- 
ization. 

Interesting  items  on  physical 
education  in  high  school. 

The  Inglewood  Union  High  School 
faculty  and  board  of  trustees  have  con- 
victions on  the  importance  of  physical 
education.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
facilities  and  the  allotment  of  time  for 
physical  education.  The  physical  train- 
ing plant  includes  a  spacious  gymnasium, 
outdoor  fields  and  courts  (now  being 
improved),  an  outdoor  swimming  pool, 
and  adequate  locker  and  shower  facili- 
ties. A  shooting  gallery  is  an  added 
military  feature.  Towels  and  swimming 
suits  are  furnished  and  laundered  in  the 
school  laundry  without  charge  to 
students.  Every  article  of  athletic  equip- 
ment from  shoe  strings  to  head  gears  is 
furnished  to  all  pupils  participating  in 
the  after  school  program  of  athletics. 

Each  pupil  is  scheduled  in  five  45- 
minute  periods  per  week  in  instruction 
in  athletics  and  swimming  or  special  cor- 
rective activities.  In  addition  the  boys 
devote  two  periods  per  week  to  military 
training   and   the   girls   two   periods   to 


social    activities    or    intergroup    athletic 
contests. 

*  *    * 

The  Venice  Union  High  School  has 
capitalized  its  interclass  rivalry  and  en- 
listed large  numbers  in  a  program  of 
after  school  athletics  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  all-year-round  interclass 
contest.  Ten  points  are  scored  by  a 
class  for  each  pupil  who  has  a  record  of 
participation  in  after  school  athletics 
during  90  per  cent  of  the  school  days; 
fifty  points  and  thirty  points  respectively, 
by  the  classes  winning  first  and  second 
places  in  any  interclass  schedule  of  con- 
tests in  any  sport ;  and  twenty  points  by 
the  class  for  each  of  its  members  who 
makes  a  place  on  a  school  team.  Girls' 
activities  count  in  the  interclass  com- 
petition as  well  as  the  activities  of  the 
boys.  The  points  are  totaled  at  the  end 
of  the  year  when  a  banner  is  awarded  the 
winning  class.  Each  pupil,  no  matter 
how  unskilled,  contributes  to  the  stand- 
ing of  his  class  and  experiences  the  sat- 
isfaction of  serving  the  group,  an  ex- 
perience too  often  denied  to  all  except 
the  skilled  athlete. 

*  *    * 

Oxnard  and  Santa  Paula  high  schools 
carried  through  a  mass  interschool  com- 
petition in  all  ■  round  athletics.  The 
competition  lasted  over  several  months 
and  covered  thirteen  events.  The 
achievement  of  every  boy  ;n  the  school 
was  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the 
final  score.  The  tests  for  a  final  record 
were  held  in  one  event  per  week.  The 
regular  practice  during  the  week  was 
for  this  test  and  for  the  events  of  the 
subsequent  weeks.  Scores  were  aver- 
aged and  exchanged  by  mail  each  week, 
which  kept  interest  at  a  high  pitch 
throughout  the  contest.  The  events  in- 
cluded in  the  competition  were  the  pull 
up,  standing  broad  jump,  running  broad 
jump,  shot  put,  discus  throw,  high  jump, 
push  up,  basket  ball  throw  for  distance, 
baseball  throw  for  a  "strike,"  basket  ball 
throw  for  goal,  baseball  batting  for 
distance,  and  standing  hop,  step  and 
jump. 
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This  competition,  organized  in  the  in- 
structional period,  stimulated  practice 
for  the  tests  during  the  noDn  period  and 
after  school.  When  the  activities  taught 
in  the  instructional  period  function  in  the 
free  time  of  the  pupils  definite  results  are 
being  accomplished. 

*     *    * 

The  Antelope  Valley  Union  High 
School    at    Lancaster,    although   isolated 


geographically  and  unable  to  enter  into 
athletic  relations  with  other  schools,  is 
not  without  keen  competition.  The 
school  is  organized  on  the  club  plan  with 
three  clubs,  the  Reds,  the  Whites  and 
the  Blues,  each  made  up  of  a  number  of 
boys  and  girls  from  each  of  the  four 
classes.  In  addition  to  competition  in  all 
forms  of  athletics  there  is  club  competi- 
tion in  scholarship  and  social  activities. 

C.  W.  H. 


STATE  TRAINS  TEACHERS  FOR  PART-TIME  CLASSES. 

In  December,  1919,  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  determined 
to  set  up  a  series  of  classes  in  the  state  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  new 
part-time  classes  that  will  be  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory 
education  act  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  high  school  term.  This  was  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  problem,  since  the  movement  for  part-time  education  is  a  com- 
nartively  new  one. 

The  first  state  to  undertake  it  was  .Wisconsin,  which  passed  a  law  in  1911. 
However,  the  Wisconsin  act  at  first  provided  only  for  part-time  education  for 
persons  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  all  below  the  minimum  age  limit  set  by 
the  California  act. 

Within  the  last  two  years  France,  England,  a  number  of  the  smaller  allied 
countries  of  Europe,  and  several  of  the  states  besides  California  have  passed  acts 
compelling  the  part-time  attendance  of  persons  over  16  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

With  one  exception,  all  of  these  acts  were  drawn  to  take  effect  at  a  later  date. 
Practically  all  of  them  are  going  into  effect  either  wholly  or  partially  during  the 
coming  year.  The  fact  that  the  problem  is  wholly  a  future  one  explains  why 
there  is  neither  content  established  for  the  courses  for  the  children  nor  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

We  estimated  that  we  would  have  to  train  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
classroom  teachers  before  the  beginning  of  the  fall  school  term,  and  since  only 
a  few  persons  in  the  state  had  given  much  thought  to  the  problem,  it  was 
evident  that  we  would  also  have  to  train  the  teacher-trainers  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  these  persons  for  their  classroom  work. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education 
called  a  conference  of  state  officials,  and  university  teachers  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. This  conference  took  up  and  discussed  most  of  the  questions  relating  to 
the  problem  and  decided  to  maintain  conferences  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Fresno,  where  the  teacher-trainers  could  be  given  preliminary 
instruction. 

The  members  of  the  teacher-training  staff  were  nominated  by  the  superintendents 
of  schools  of  the  cities  wherein  the  classes  were  to  be  maintained.  The  vocational 
education  department  of  the  University  of  California  and  the  Southern  Branch 
"»f  the  University  of  California  are  administering  these  training  classes.  After 
the  teacher-trainers  had  been  chosen  and  the  conferences  for  their  preliminary 
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I  training  held,  the  Commisisoner  of  Vocational  Education  addressed  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  the  following  communication: 

California  State  Board  of  Education, 
Sacramento,  February  2,  1920. 
Letter  No.  1.     Re  Part-Time  Education. 
To  Principals  of  High  Schools, 
My  dear  Principal: 

You  are  doubtless  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  compulsory  part-time  act  goes 
into  effect  for  persons  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  on  July  1st  of  this  year. 

You  should  at  once  determine  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  your  community 
who  will  be  subject  to  compulsory  attendance  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  register  of  minors  will  assist  you  in  this,  but  you  probably  can  not  depend 
entirely  upon  it.  We  estimate  that  a  full-time  teacher  can  look  after  the  interests 
of  approximately  100  of  these  pupils.  Upon  this  basis  it  will  be  easy  for  you 
to  estimate  the  teaching  force  required  to  handle  the  work  for  your  district. 

Since  the  problems  of  housing  and  adjusting  satisfactory  hours  with  employers 
will  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  equally  distribute  the  school  hours  of 
these  pupils  throughout  the  eight  hours  of  the  day  and  the  six  days  of  the  week, 
you  will  probably  find  it  necessary  to  employ  for  part-time,  two  or  three  times 
the  number  of  full-time  teachers  mentioned  above. 

Probably  more  than  half  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  affected  by  the  act 
have  not  completed  the  elementary  school  course.  Many  of  them  are  out  of  school 
because  they  do  not  fit  into  the  usual  scheme  of  education  as  provided  by  the 
full-time  elementary  and  secondary  school.  Undoubtedly,  the  uniform  minimum 
standard  of  achievement  maintained  by  each  grade  for  each  pupil  of  the  school 
and  the  prevalence  of  group  instruction  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  withdrawal 
of  pupils  from  the  school  than  any  other  factors.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  school  to  set  up  standards  based  upon  individual  achievement 
and  to  instruct  the  pupils  as  individuals  rather  than  as  groups.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  pupils  may  not  be  segregated  in  such  manner  as  to  enable 
the  teacher  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  group  work. 

Organization  of  the  content  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  methods 
usually  employed  in  the  schools  are  especially  suited  to  that  group  of  pupils 
capable  of  approaching  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  a  more  or  less  abstract 
manner.  Upon  the  whole,  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  who  have  left  the  schools 
belong  to  the  concrete  minded  group.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  method  of 
approach  in  instruction  of  these  part-time  pupils  must  be  different  from  that 
usually  employed  in  our  full-time  day  schools. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  but  four  hours  per  week  to  devote 
to  the  education  of  these  boys  and  girls  and  that  we  must  therefore  confine 
instruction  for  each  individual  to  the  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  that  are  of 
first  importance  to  his  preparation  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Besides  providing  for  schooling,  your  high  school  board  must  provide  for  the 
individual  counsel  and  guidance  of  each  pupil  in  social  and  vocational  matters. 
If  you  will  study  the  act  you  will  soon  discover  that  responsibility  for  the  employ- 
ment of  all  persons  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  will  ultimately  rest  with 
high  school  authorities.  This  means  that  said  high  school  authorities  will 
have  to  act  as  agents  for  the  employment  of  all  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

Heretofore,  school  authorities  have  been  made  responsible  for  pupils  only 
during  the  time  while  on  the  way  to  school,  while  in  school  and  while  on  the  way 
home.  Under  the  part-time  act,  high  school  authorities  are  responsible  not  only 
for  the  education  of  this  great  group  of  children  but  also  for  the  conditions  under 
which  they  accept  employment. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  have  placed  upon  high  school  authorities 
a  great  duty  and  a  great  responsibility;  at  the  same  time,  they  have  opened  up 
to  them  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  human  service. 

Since  each  of  these  working  children  presents  to  the  teacher  a  different  problem, 
it  will  be  essential  that  said  teacher  shall  have  the  intelligence  and  skill  to 
diagnose  the  case,  and  prescribe  the  necessary  educational  remedy.  You  should, 
therefore,  be  very  careful  in  selecting  your  teachers  for  this  highly  important 
service. 
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We  believe  that  for  this  work  experience  in  teaching  is  essential,  but  we  also 
believe  that  the  experience  of  the  average  teacher  has  emphasized  class  instruction 
and  the  teaching  of  subjects  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  frequently  lost  track 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  teaching  children.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  for  him  to  have  special  training  for  the  new  work.  The  teachers  selected 
for  the  training  should  be  able  thinkers,  intelligent,  open-minded,  progressive,  and 
competent;  they  should  also  be  sympathetic  toward  and  tolerant  of  children  such 
as  those  whom  they  will  be  called  upon  to  instruct. 

All  teachers  giving  instruction  under  the  provisions  of  the  part-time  act  must 
hold  high  school  certificates.  Since  in  many  cases  elementary  school  teachers  are 
by  training  and  experience  best  fitted  to  handle  instruction  in  these  classes,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  providing  for  special  certification  for  such  elementary 
school  teachers  as  have  had  credentials,  training,  and  experience  as  follows : 

1.  A  valid  elementary  school  certificate,  at  least  six  years  of  teaching 
experience,  part  of  which  must  have  been  with  children  of  the  upper  grades, 
and  special  training  for  the  new  work;  or 

2.  A  valid  elementary  school  certificate  and  at  least  two  years  of  training 
beyond  the  high  school  course,  at  least  four  years  of  teaching  experience  as 
above,  and  special  training  for  the  new  work;  or 

3.  A  valid  elementary  certificate,  at  least  three  years  of  schooling  beyond 
the  high  school  course,  at  least  two  years  of  experience  as  described  above, 
and  special  training  for  the  new  work;  or 

4.  At  least  four  years  of  schooling  beyond  a  high  school  course  and  special 
training  for  the  new  work. 

The  above  considerations  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  we  must^  care- 
fully choose  and  train  teachers  and  administrators  to  handle  this  new  and  difficult 
problem.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  operating  through 
the  University  of  California  and  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of 
California,  desires  to  cooperate  with  your  district  in  preparing  teachers  for  this 
work. 

The  University  acting  for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  has  set  up  a  number 
of  different  centers  throughout  the  state  for  the  training  of  teachers.  No  tuition 
fee  for  attendance  upon  the  classes  maintained  in  these  centers  will  be  charged. 

The  prospective  part-time  teachers  and  administrators  selected  to  take  the 
courses  of  instruction  may  if  they  so  desire,  register  for  and  secure  two  units  of 
University  credit  for  the  course. 

The  course  will  consist  of  twelve  two-hour  seminar  recitations.  These  recita- 
tions will  probably  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  and  will  be  held 
at  such  hours  during  the  day  and  upon  such  days  of  the  week  as  may  be  most 
convenient  to  the  group  of  persons  taking  the  course.  Where  possible,  local 
communities  should  arrange  for  the  expenses  of  teachers  who  have  to  travel  a 
long  distance  to  attend  these  classes. 

In  selecting  a  teacher  or  teachers  for  entrance  upon  this  training,  you  should 
select  those  whom  you  contemplate  employing  for  the  work  in  your  local  high 
school.  You  may  choose  high  school  teachers  or  elementary  school  teachers  that 
will  be  able  to  qualify  for  high  school  certification,  under  the  standards  as  set 
forth  above.  !  **f* 

In  making  this  choice  you  must  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  teachers  must 
be  able  to  examine  intelligently  each  part-time  pupil  and  inspect  where  necessary 
his  out-of-school  occupation  in  order  to  establish  just  what  subjects  of  instruction 
are  suitable  to  his  needs.  He  must  also  be  able  to  select  just  that  part  of  the 
content  of  the  subjects  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  said  pupil. 

If  you  send  two  or  more  persons  to  this  class,  I  would  strongly  advise  that 
you  send  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women.  Where  the  number  sent  is 
unequal,  I  would  advise  that  the  odd  person  be  a  man  because  the  number  of 
boy  will  exceed  the  number  of  girl  part-time  pupils. 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  the  list  of  the  training  centers  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  persons  who  will  have  charge  of  the  classes  maintained  therein. 
The  center  to  which  you  have  been  assigned  is  indicated  by  a  red  check  on  the  list. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  R.  Snyder, 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education. 
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List  of  Training  Centers  and  Names  of  Teachers  in  Charge. 

Cente:-s  Teacher-Trainers 

Alameda  John  E.  Carpenter,  Alameda  High  School. 

Bakersfield Ethelynne  Smith,  Kern  County  High  School,  Bakersfield. 

Berkeley  Marion  C.  Smith,  care  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Chico  Martin  Singer,  Chico  High  School. 

El  Centro B.   F.   Enyeart,   care   of   County   Superintendent   of   Schools, 

El  Centro. 

Eureka    Charles  Searcy,  Eureka  High  School. 

Fresno H.   C.  Weinke,  Fresno  High   School;  A.   P.  Harris,  Fresno 

High  School. 

Long  Beach Write  to  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Los  Angeles  Arthur  Gould,  Assistant   Superintendent  of  Schools;   W.   S. 

Kienholz,  Director  Vocational  Education;  Herbert  Morley, 
Polytechnic  High  School ;  Jean  Bernard,  745  South  Grand 
avenue;  C.  E.  Morris,  Los  Angeles  High  School;  C.  P. 
Fonda,  Manual  Arts  High  School;  Helen  S.  Watson, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  R.  D.  Wadsworth, 
Lincoln  High  School ;  Katherine  L.  Carey,  Jefferson  High 
School ;  all  of  Los  Angeles.. 

Madera  Principal  Robert  J.  Teall,  Madera  High  School. 

Modesto   H.  J.  Clark,  Modesto  High  School. 

Oakland E.   W.  Jacobson,  Fremont  High   School;   Elsie   N.  Martens, 

J.  K.  Norton,  and  George  M.  Thiriot,  Technical  High 
School ;  all  of  Oakland. 

Pasadena    F.  L.  Thurston,  Pasadena  High  School. 

Pomona Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson,  care  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Riverside W.  P.  Violette,  274  Oakwood  Place,  Riverside. 

Sacramento   E.  A.  Rippey,  Sacramento  High  School ;  Miss  Belle  Coolidge, 

Sacramento  High   School. 

San  Bernardino R.  M.  Westover,  487  Magnolia  avenue. 

San  Diego Percy  S.  Heron,  San  Diego  High  School.  * 

San   Francisco M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Thaddeus  Rhodes,  Lawrence  Pechin,  Mary 

Clark,  C.  Wilkin,  A.  G.  Kelley,  Benjamin  Weed,  care  of 
A.  J.  Cloud,  Deputy  City  Superintendent. 

San  Jose P.  D.  Croney,  San  Jose  High  School. 

Santa  Ana William  Clayton,  Santa  Ana  High  School. 

Santa  Barbara Eldon  Ford,  Junior  College,  Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Rosa R.  W.  Borst,  Santa  Rosa  High  School. 

Stockton H.  A.  Campion,  Stockton  High  School. 

Visalia E.  G.  Dudley,  Visalia  High  School. 

The  above  classes  are  maintained  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  the 
vocational  education  departments  of  the  University  of  California  and  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  University  of  California.  They  are  financed  entirely  by  federal 
and  state  vocational  education  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  they  will  enroll  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  teachers.  E.  R.  S. 


Teachers  of  Stanislaus  County 
organize  to  study  physical  education. 

Superintendent  A.  G.  Elmore  of  Stan- 
islaus County  has  developed  a  splendid 
plan  for  training  his  teachers  in  physical 
education  while  they  are  in  service. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  teachers  have 
not  been  trained  for  physical  education 
as  they  have  been  trained  to  teach  the 
old  orthodox  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
Superintendent  Elmore  has  led  all  the 
teachers  in  his  county  to  organize  them- 


selves into  five  distinct  groups,  each 
group  with  its  executive  committee. 
Each  group  meets  once  a  month  to  plan, 
learn  and  practice  the  physical  training 
activities  to  be  taught  to  the  children 
during  the  next  month.  A  central  exec- 
utive committee  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  each  of  the  five  district 
groups  organizes  the  general  plans  for 
all  the  districts. 

If  a  county  supervisor  of  physical  edu- 
cation, with  a  broad  training,  could  be 
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added  to  this  plan,  it  would  go  far 
towards  solving  this  problem  of  the 
teachers  in  a  county  organization  of 
physical  education.  C.  W.  H. 

Be  careful  in  organizing  running. 

Teachers  and  directors  leading  the 
athletic  activities  in  the  grammar  grades 
and  high  schools  will  find  in  the  Manual, 
chapter  12,  section  E,  "Adaptation  and 
List  of  Activities  by  Age  Periods,"  the 
distances  winch  boys  and  girls  should  be 
allowed  to  run  in  competition. 

The  distances  listed  for  each  grade  are 
the  distances  for  the  normal  age  per- 
iods: fifth  grade,  10  years  of  age;  sixth 
grade,  11  years  of  age;  seventh  grade, 
12  years  of  age,  etc. 

Children  in  their  games  and  spontan- 
eous races  naturally  run  short  distances, 
rest,  then  run  again.  This  is  their 
natural  form  of  developmental  activity. 
They  may  run  longer  distances  and  when 
free  from  artificial  stimulus  will  not  hurt 


themselves  because  they  will  stop  when 
tired  or  distressed.  But  to  organize  boys 
and  girls  in  running  contests  or  in  vio- 
lent practice  for  distances  greater  than 
those  listed  in  the  Manual  is  unjusti- 
fiable. A- teacher  who  has  not  had  a 
very  thorough  training  in  rhe  founda- 
tion sciences  and  the  scientific  procedure 
in  physical  education,  and  in  addition 
great  experience  in  leading  physical 
training  activities,  assumes  a  large  re- 
sponsibility if  he  increases  these  dis- 
tances. 

The  handbooks  on  training  for  track 
and  field  athletics  are  written  largely 
from  the  standpoint  of  mature  athletes. 
The  distances  and  the  courses  of  train- 
ing are  not  adapted  to  boys  and  girls 
in  the  grades  or  the  early  years  of  the 
high  school. 

Therefore  play  safe  with  the  children 
and  the  cause  of  physical  education. 
Follow  the  State  Manual.         C.  W.  H. 


SCHOOL  WAR  RECORDS. 

Data  concerning  the  work  of  the  schools  of  California  was  collected  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  several  months  ago.  The  state  office  lacked 
funds  to  tabulate  and  print  the  data  secured.  At  last  Dr.  R.  S.  French  of  the 
Research  Department  of  the  University  of  California,  undertook  the  task.  Most 
of  the  work  was  actually  done  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Martin,  who  devoted  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  to  the  undertaking.  The  final  report  is  now  almost  ready.  Some 
of  the  results  are  indicated  below  for  the  two  counties,  Alpine  and  Alameda. 
It  is  very  probable  that  some  schools  sent  in  incomplete  reports  so  that  even 
these  fine  records  are  only  partial. 

The  cuts  show  Junior  Red   Cross  classes  of  Amador  and  Alameda   County 


schools. 


Plymouth   School,   Amador   County. 


Sante  Fe  School,  Oakland. 
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Alpine 
County, 


Elementary 


Alameda  County 


Elementary 


Secondary 


All 


Pupils  enrolled  

Number  of  teachers 

Number    of    teachers    and    pupils     owning 

bonds   and   stamps 

Amount  of  bonds  and  stamps  owned 

Number   public    patriotic   meetings    held    in 

school  houses  

Afghans  made  

Scarfs  made   __. 

Handkerchiefs  

Socks,  pairs  

Helmets    1 

Sweaters  ' 

Infant  kits  

Property  bags  

Quilts    

Refugee  garments  __ _. 

Wristlets    

Number  pupils  with  war  gardens 

Value  of  garden  produce 

Rugs  

Canes  

Comfort  pillows  

Scrapbooks . 

Crutches,   pairs  

Screens 

Tables,  bedside  

Tables,   folding  

Mops    

Peg  legs 

Taborets   

Toys  


20 
$2,270  00 


Wash  cloths 

Books  sent  to  soldiers  and  sailors 1 

Christmas  boxes  sent  to  soldiers  and  sailors  — 
Salvage- 
Papers  

Bottles    

Rags — 

Sacks  

Tin  and  lead  foil 

Rubber   — 

Other  metal 

War  orphans   adopted 

Amount  toy  shop  Christmas  sales. 

Liberty   Loan  essays 

Other  war  essays 

Number  juvenile  speakers 

Graduates   in   service 

Nongraduates   in   service 


41,555 
1,223 

24,852 
$1,622,898  25 

582 
758 
817 

4,129 

4,509 
597 

1,988 
385 

3,673 
455  j 

7,456 

970 

17,081 

$40,631  11 

46 

444 

974 

2,433 


272 


18 
11 
1,572 
3,131 
12,222 
2,316 

$567  22 

120  64 

146  79 

38  24 

407  70 

42  15 

1,710  05 

155 

$989  61 

11,792 

10,325 

2,265 

1,298 

1,076 


8,863 
423 

7,058 
$745,656  00 

212 
96 

453 

588 
2,185 

502 
1,294 

419 
3,818 

110 
3,087 

472 

2,136 

$4,839  00 

1 


963 
2 
2 


18 


15 

1,088 

412 

4,609 


$166  00 

250 

4  60 

70 

85  20 

10  20 

24  50 

141 

$250  00 

2,489 

1,416 

964 

1,218 


50,418 
1,646 

31,910 
$2,368,554  25 

794 

854 

1,270 

4,717 

6,694 

1,099 

3,282 

804 

7,491 

565 

10,543 

1,442 

19,217 

$45,470  11 

47 

447 

1,342 

3,399 

61 

10 

1,151 

98 

98 

18 

26 

2,660 

3,543 

16,831 

3,305 

$733  22 

123  14 

151  39 

38  94 

482  90 

52  35 

1,734  55 

296 

$1,239  61 

14,281 

11,741 

3,230 

2,516 

1,714 


A.  C.  O. 


A  notable  music  conference. 

At  the  November,  1919,  session  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Elementary  Schools  was 
directed  to  call  a  conference  on  music 
to  meet  at  Sacramento  in  January,  1920, 
when  the  State  Board  would  again  con- 
vene. 

In  accordance  with  this  direction  the 
meeting  was  called  for  January  14,  1920, 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 


Circular  letters  were  sent  to  the  county 
and  city  superintendents,  to  the  normal 
school  presidents,  and  to  the  extension 
department  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, extending  invitations  to  all  music 
directors  and  supervisors  in  the  state  to 
be  present. 

The  response  was  prompt,  hearty  and 
strong.  Forty-six  persons  assembled 
early  on  January  14  and  discussed  with 
vigor  and  practical  result  the  topics  of 
a  tentative  program,  dealing  with   ele- 
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mentary  and  high  school  music  and 
teacher-training,  that  had  been  for- 
warded with  the  circular  letters.  These 
persons  included  not  only  music  super- 
visors but  superintendents,  normal  school 
presidents  and  others  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  subject  of  music  in  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools.  Representatives 
were  present  from  nearly  every  section 
of  the  state,  many  attending  at  their  own 
expense.  Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  the  delegate 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  was 
an  attentive  listener  and  wise  cooperator. 

Nearly  all  topics  suggested  in  the  pro- 
gram were  dealt  with,  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  and,  what  perhaps 
is  the  most  significant  result,  standing 
committees  were  appointed  who  will  see 
to  it  that  the  subject  of  music  for  the 
coming  year  receives  its  due  amount  of 
time  and  attention,  no  matter  what 
may  be  considered  other  necessary  school 
activities. 

This  conference  goes  on  record  as  a 
practical  working  conference.  It  has 
immediate  results,  and  since  adjourn- 
ment the  committees  appointed  have 
been  active. 

Miss  Frances  Wright,  head  of  the 
department  of  music  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  University  of  California, 
one  of  those  who  contributed  much  to 
the  success  of  the  conference,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  normal  school  ex- 
tension, has  already  sent  out  circular 
letters  to  the  presidents.  Miss  Wright 
is  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
promotion  and  publicity. 

Mr.  Raymond  M.  Mosher,  director  of 
music,  Santa  Barbara  State  Normal 
School,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
promotion  and  publicity,  has  worked 
untiringly,  having  written  several  articles 
for  publication  and  sent  out  numerous 
letters. 

Mr.  Glenn  Woods  of  Oakland,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  festivals,  is 
planning  a  wonderful  festival  to  take 
place  in  Oakland  in  the  near  future. 

We  know  that  Mrs.  Irene  C.  Cooke 
of  Marin  County,  chairman  of  commit- 
tee to  provide  a  course  of  study  for 
rural  schools,  will  "make  good,"  because 


of  what  she  has  already  done  for  rural 
school  music. 

Miss  Dorothy  Snavely  of  the  San 
Diego  State  Normal,  has  inaugurated 
a  movement  in  San  Diego  County  that 
is  bound  to  bring  results. 

Miss  Kathryn  Stone  of  Los  Angeles 
paid  all  her  own  expenses  in  attending 
the  conference  and  gave  us  a  start  in 
outlining  briefly  minimum  essentials  in 
music  for  elementary  grades. 

All  those  present,  including  county 
superintendents  and  representatives  of 
various  state  and  local  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  music  supervisors,  were  eager 
and  earnest  participants  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  conference,  which  we  hope 
to  call  again  next  January. 

A  report  of  the  conference  will  be 
mailed  to  any  person  who  desires  tt> 
have  it.  In  writing  for  it  please  state 
address  accurately.  M.  S.  M. 

California  state  conference 
of  social  agencies. 

At  Riverside,  May  5-8,  1920,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  California  State 
Conference  of  Social  Agencies  will  be 
held.  This  conference  has  to  do  with 
the  advancement  of  child  welfare  and 
the  preparation  of  legislation  looking 
toward  social  improvement.  Teachers 
should  be  greatly  interested  in  the  work 
of  this  organization.  Education  itself 
is  a  social  agency.  This  conference  will 
enable  educators  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  other  social  agencies;  con- 
sequently, I  take  pleasure  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  educators  of  Cal- 
ifornia the  time  and  place  of  this  con- 
ference. W.  C.  W. 

Good  material  for  schools  also. 

The  county  free  library  has  many  op- 
portunities for  community  service.  It 
is  worth  while  to  note  the  various  ways 
in  which  this  service  is  given. 

Recently  Miss  Culver,  County  Libra- 
rian of  Butte  County,  in  an  effort  to 
interest  the  people  in  the  history  of  the 
county  and  to  call  their  attention  to 
other  facts  with  which  every  intelligent 
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citizen  of  the  community  ought  to  be 
familiar,  sent  out  the  following  ques- 
tions, that  might  well  be  discussed  in 
the  schools  as  well  as  the  homes, 
thereby  putting  life  into  both : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  famous  nug- 
get found  in  Butte  County?  In  what 
part  of  the  county  was  it  found? 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  farm  ad- 
viser   and    horticultural    commissioner? 

Where  was  the  first  county  seat  in 
Butte  County? 

How  do  the  board  of  supervisors  ob- 
tain office? 

What  protection  is  afforded  the  house- 
wife against  short  measure? 

M.  S.  M. 
Summer  school  for 
teachers  of  agriculture. 

The  University  of  California,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, will  conduct  a  Summer  School 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  from 
June  21  to  July  31,  for  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  of  agricultural  and 
related  subjects.  For  further  informa- 
tion, communicate  with  Professor  F.  L. 
Griffin,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Agri- 
cultural Education,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley.  J.  B.  L. 

The  San  Diego  Normal  Training 
School  course  of  study. 

The  San  Diego  State  Normal  School 
has  issued  an  admirable  course  of  study 
for  its  training  school.  County  and  city 
boards  of  education  planning  modifica- 
tions or  additions  to  their  own  courses 
will  find  this  publication  very  helpful. 

Quite  a  detailed  review  of  the  course 
was  given  in  the  "Sierra  News." 

It  is  receiving  attention  in  other  states 
"and  certainly  ought  to  be  known  and 
appreciated  in  our  own.  M.  S.  M. 

Summer  schools. 

Announcements  are  out  concerning 
summer  school  courses  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  California  and  at  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 


The  San  Francisco  and  Fresno  Normal 
Schools  have  also  issued  preliminary 
announcements. 

Summer  school  courses  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  following  normal  schools : 
San  Diego,  Chico,  Santa  Barbara,  Fresno 
and  San  Francisco. 

Some  of  these  institutions  maintain 
regular  school  courses  throughout  the 
year. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Meyer  of  the  California 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Berkeley 
writes  that  he  is  developing  plans  for 
a  greatly  enlarged  program  for  his  sum- 
mer session  for  teachers,  opening  June 
21,  1920. 

Teachers  can  obtain  outlines  of  all 
summer  courses  by  writing  to  the  deans 
of  the  various  schools.  M.  S.  M. 

County  libraries  and  folk  game 
music  records. 

Some  county  libraries  are  supplying 
phonograph  records  for  music  for  rural 
schools.  This  service  might  well  be  ex- 
tended to  folk  game  music  records  so 
the  elementary  teachers  could  use  these 
records  in  learning  and  teaching  the 
folk  games.  C.  W.  H. 

Teachers  of  geography,  attention! 

The  "Geography  News  Bulletin"   (il- 
lustrated) prepared  weekly  by  The  Na- 
tional  Geographic   Society  for  the  De- 
!  partment  of  the  Interior,  can  be  obtained 
|  by  teachers.    The  bulletins  are  valuable 
!  aids  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THE  BULLETIN. 

The  bulletins  are  furnished  by  The 
National  Geographic  Society,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Teachers  may  apply  individ- 
ually for  them;  principals  may  apply  for 
copies  for  teachers  (not  for  individual 
pupils  at  present)  and  for  their  school 
libraries.  Superintendents  desiring 
copies  for  their  entire  teaching  staff 
should  correspond  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  to 
methods  of  sending  in  quantities. 

M.  S.  M. 
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Funds  for  equipment  from 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  announces  that 
local  chapter  committees  stand  ready  to 
help  schools  purchase  scales  and  meas- 
uring rods  for  weighing  and  measuring 
children  in  the  schools  and  also  purchase 
equipment  for  play.  The  scales  and 
measuring  rods  are  essential  parts  of 
the  equipment  of  any  school.  They  are 
essential  to  keep  track  of  the  growth 
and  nutrition  of  the  children.  The  clas- 
sification of  children  for  athletic  contests 
and  the  Decathlon  Athletic  Tests  require 
a  record  of  height  and  weight  and  chil- 
dren need  equipment  for  play.  So  where 
a  community  does  not  have  money  in 
the  school  budget  to  pay  for  scales  and 
measuring  rods  and  recreational  equip- 
ment the  Junior  Red  Cross  Chapter 
school  fund  is  available.  All  the  prin- 
cipal has  to  do  is  to  request  a  portion  of 
the  chapter  school  fund  for  this  equip- 
ment. C.  W.  H. 

New  bulletin  on  industrial 
art  education. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  now 
has  in  press  Bulletin  No.  23-C,  entitled, 
"Industrial  Art  Education."  This  bul- 
letin  discusses   the   development  of  the 


industries  in  California  and  points  out 
the  need  of  art  instruction  as  applied 
to  the  same. 

If  copies  of  this  bulletin  are  desired, 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  Board  of  Education, 
Sacramento,  for  Bulletin  No.  23-C. 

E.  R.  S. 

New  bulletin  on  compulsory 
part-time  education. 

The  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  Supervisors  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Home  Economics  Institution 
are  preparing  a  bulletin  on  compulsory 
part-time  education. 

This  bulletin  will  analyze  the  part-time 
education  act  by  answering  hypothetical 
questions  raised.  It  will  also  include 
discussions  covering  the  type  of  instruc- 
tion for  part-time  classes,  the  purpose  of 
the  part-time  act,  relative  importance  of 
subjects  of  instruction,  some  character- 
istics of  part-time  pupils,  methods  of 
instruction  in  part-time  classes,  and 
problems  of  general  administration.  This 
bulletin  will  be  distributed  to  all  high 
school  principals,  and  to  other  interested 
parties.  Should  you  desire  a  copy,  apply 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, for  Bulletin  No.  23  P-T.  E. 

E.  R.  S. 


ITEMS      OF   PUBLIC    INTEREST    FROM    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE 
STATE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION,   JANUARY,   1920. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
regular  quarterly  session  in  Sacramento, 
January  12  to  17,  1920. 

The  Board  voted  to  act  upon  high 
school  courses  of  study  which  conform 
to  the  Board's  regulations,  when  action 
is  recommended  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  week  beginning  March  29  was  set 
as  the  date  for  the  high  school  princi- 
pals convention,  the  place  of  meeting  to 
be  decided  upon  by  Commissioner  Olney. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Board : 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of 
Education  issue  an  advertisement  invit- 
ing, on  or  before  March  15,  1920,  tenders 
of   bids   for   manuscripts    for   a   supple- 


ment on  California  history,  to  be  bound 
with  the  Beard  and  Bagley  text  in  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  for  the  upper 
elementary  grades." 

Miss  Sophia  H.  Levy,  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  of  Credentials,  tendered 
her  resignation  to  the  Board.  The  resig- 
nation was  accepted. 

Superintendent  Wood  explained  that 
the  copy  for  the  new  arithmetic  will 
probably  not  be  ready  for  the  printer 
before  April  and  that  we  will  be  obliged 
to  continue  the  present  arithmetic  for 
another  year. 

The  following  recommendations  of 
the  Cabinet  were  approved  by  the  Board : 

"In  the  matter  of  the  procedure  in  the 
adoption     of     textbooks,     the     Cabinet 
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agreed  to  hold  formal  hearings  at  which 
the  representatives  of  the  book  com- 
panies may  present  the  merits  of  their 
books.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Board 
to  give  the  Cabinet  authority  to  permit 
a  commissioner  to  listen  to  any  repre- 
sentative if  the  commissioner  cares  to 
hear  the  case  such  representative  wishes 
to  present,  and  deems  such  individual 
hearing  desirable.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Cabinet  that  book  men,  in  present- 
ing matters  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, should  be  requested  not  to  go  into 
detailed  comparisons  with  other  texts, 
reserving  the  discussion  in  detail  for  the 
Cabinet.  They  should  present  to  the 
board  only  the  big  issues  or  general 
principles  upon  which  their  books  are 
based." 

"In  the  matter  of  excuses  from  the 
work  of  physical  education,  the  Cabinet 
agreed  that  local  boards  of  education 
and  high  school  boards  may  designate  a 
physician  or  other  person  holding  a 
health  and  development  certificate  to 
pass  upon  applications  for  excuse  from 
physical  education  courses.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  local  regulation  or 
where  such  officer  is  not  employed,  the 
principal  of  the  school  concerned  shall 
determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  excuse. 
A  physician's  certificate  need  not  be 
accepted  by  the  principal  or  other  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  passing  on 
excuses,  the  acceptability  of  such  cer- 
tificates being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
such  principal  or  other  official.  The 
Cabinet  recommends  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  prepare  a  blank  to 
be  used  by  physicians  in  recommending 
that  pupils  be  excused  from  physical 
examination,  such  blank  to  call  for  the 
nature  of  the  disability.  A  regulation 
should  be  adopted  guaranteeing  that  such 
statement  will  be  considered  confi- 
dential." 

"Relative  to  the  resolutions  of  Sonoma 
County  asking  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  prescribing  a  course  of 
study  for  the  several  state  normal 
schools,  shall  get  in  touch  with  the  high 
school  agricultural  instructors  in  Cali- 
fornia that  are  directing  home  projects 
in  agriculture,  and  through  such 
cooperation  plan  to  introduce  a  course  in 
the  normal  schools  that  will  prepare 
elementary  school  teachers  to  carry  on 
school  home  project  instruction,  (the 
Cabinet  endorsed  the  plan  and  asked 
that  the  resolutions  be  read  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  that  they  be 
given  as  much  publicity  as  possible. 
The  Cabinet  also  recommended  that  in 
the  next  annual  conference  of  normal 
schools,  a  committee  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  home  project  work  in  schools  be 


requested  to  attend  for  a  half  day  con- 
ference on  agriculture  and  other  project 
work." 

The  following  amendment  to  para- 
graph B,  section  2,  on  school  attendance, 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  was  adopted : 

"Unless  otherwise  provided  by  special 
action  of  the  high  school  board,  attend- 
ance of  each  pupil  must  be  continuous 
from  the  hour  fixed  for  the  opening  to 
the  time  fixed  for  the  close  of  the  school 
day." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"Whereas,  Several  requests  have  been 
made  by  organizations  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  approve  of  the  col- 
lection of  money  in  the  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  relief  for  the 
people  of  other  lands;  and 

Whereas,  The  matter  of  providing 
such  relief  is  one  to  be  considered  by  the 
adult  population  of  America  rather  than 
the  children;  and 

.Whereas,  Frequent  appeals  to  the 
school  children  for  relief  purposes  ac- 
companied by  publicity  portraying  woe 
and  wretchedness  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  influence  on  the  impres- 
sionable minds  of  little  children  tending 
to  cause  morbid  thinking;  and 

Whereas,  Protests  against  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  for  any  such  purposes  on 
the  ground  that  such  collection  tends  to 
destroy  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
schools  have  been  filed  with  the  state 
educational  authorities;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, that  it  does  not  approve  of  the 
collection  of  money  for  such  purposes 
in  the  public  schools,  nor  of  publicity  in 
connection  with  campaigns  for  such 
purposes,  in  the  public  schools." 

The  Board  authorized  Commissioner 
Olney  to  give  out  the  information  that 
the  Junior  College,  not  being  a  high 
school,  is  free  to  teach  the  subject  of 
German.  This  authority  was  given  in 
answer  to  a  request  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  interpret  the  State  law 
prohibiting  the  teaching  of  German  in 
the  high  schools  so  as  to  relieve  the 
Junior  College  from  that  prohibition  on 
the  theory  that  the  Junior  College  work 
is  college  work  and  that  the  law  as 
passed  applies  only  to  high  schools; 
also,    that    the    restriction    against    the 
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Cierman  language  should  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  scientific  books  in  the  Junior 
College. 

Contracts  were  renewed  for  a  four- 
year  period,  beginning  July  1,  1920,  for 
the  following  books: 

A   Beginner's   History  of  the  United 
States. 
Copy  Books,  1  to  8. 
Primer. 
First  Reader. 
Second  Reader. 
Sixth  Reader. 
Seventh  Reader. 
Eighth  Reader. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered 
by  Mrs.  Ray  and  adopted : 

"Whereas,  The  curricula  of  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  state 
have  grown  complex  by  reason  of  the 
ground  considered  necessary  for  the 
courses  to  cover;  and 

Whereas,  The  state  normal  schools 
and  the  state  universities  should  naturally 
be  equipped  to  provide  training  for  the 
teachers  of  these  lower  schools;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  duty  of  this  State 
Board  of  Education  and  its  Commis- 
sioners to  consider  the  courses  of  study 
for  the  lower  schools  and  provide  ade- 
quate   teaching   of   them; 

Resolved,  That  the  Cabinet^  immedi- 
ately undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  public  education  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  state,  including  the  state 
normal  schools  and  the  state  universities, 
with  a  view  to  a  discovery  of  the 
essentials  of  education  in  the  elementary, 
high  and  vocational  public  schools,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  necessary  teachers 
therefor  in  the  state  normal  schools  and 
state  universities; 

That  this  study  be  undertaken  and 
that  conference  with  the  presidents  of 
the  universities  of  the  state  be  requested, 
so  that  an  arrangement  may  be  made 
whereby  the  teachers  necessary  for  the 
lower  schools  may  receive  the  training 
for  their  work  in  the  higher  institutions, 
with  cooperation  from  other  agencies  in 
which  adequate  practice  and  experience 
mav  be  acquired; 

That  this  study  recognize  both 
academic  and  vocational  education  ^  as 
desirable  for  the  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  that  the  vocational  subjects 
include  music  and  art  as  practical  fields 
of  livelihood  as  well  as  culture." 

The  case  of  Robert  T.  McPherson  of 
Contra  Costa  County  against  Mrs.  Ethel 
B.  Bernier  for  revocation  of  her  life 
diploma  on  the  ground  of  unprofessional 
conduct,  evidenced  by  putting  red  pepper 


on  the  tongues  of  pupils,  was  duly  heard. 
Various  witnesses  were  placed  on  the 
stand  and  cross-examined.  After  taking 
testimony  for  th'ree  hours,  the  Board 
voted  to  dismiss  the  case  on  account 
of  -insufficient  evidence. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed in  memory  of  Mr.  Hyatt : 

•'Whereas,  The  life  of  Edward 
Hyatt,  who  served  as  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
schools  of  California  for  twelve  years, 
has  after  a  long  period  of  illness  been 
brought  to  a  close;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hyatt  was  in  his 
official  capacity  drawn  into  relationship 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who 
thereby  came  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate his  work  and  ideals  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Hyatt  we  recognize  that  the  teachers  of 
the  state  have  lost  a  well  known,  highly 
regarded,  and  much  beloved  friend;  the 
schools  a  sympathetic  and  loyal  sup- 
porter, and  the  State  of  California  a 
devoted  and  honored  citizen. 

Resolved,  further,  That  we  extend  to 
Mr.  Hyatt's  bereaved  family  our  sincere 
sympathy." 

Retirement  salary  business. 

Relative  to  those  regularly  employed 
teachers  who  happened  to  be  absent 
from  the  schoolroom  a  few  days  during 
a  month,  the  Board  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  one  dollar  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  monthly  salary  war- 
rant of  each  teacher,  regularly  employed, 
who  teaches  at  least  half  a  month  in  a 
district." 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as 
follows : 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  Annum. 
Benjamin  Cobb,  Santa  Margarita. 
Anne  Elizabeth  Franks,  San  Francisco. 
Alice  E.  Gregory,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Mary  Prag,  San  Francisco. 
Irene  Reeves,  Berkeley. 

Under  Section  14  of  the  Law. 
Elizabeth  B.  Moore,  Berkeley. 
Walter  B.  Pemberton,  Moss  Beach. 
Frances  O.  Mower,  Oakland. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  Sac- 
ramento, in  regular  quarterly  session,  on 
March  22,  1920. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Will  C.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  DECATHLON  SCORING  CHART. 

The  Decathlon  is  (1)  a  method  of  scoring  achievement  in  ten  athletic 
events  which  indicate  the  degree  of  all  round  development,  and  (2)  a 
method  of  stimulating  practice  in  the  ten  events  and  related  events 
which  give  all  round  development. 

By  the  scoring  scheme  the  achievement  or  record  in  each  of  the  ten 
events  is  converted  into  points  or  a  percentage  in  order  that  events  like 
running,  which  is  timed,  and  jumping,  which  is  measured,  and  the  pull 
up,  which  is  recorded  by  number  of  movements  made,  may  be  added  up 
or  compared,  and  thus  several  records  of  an  individual  may  be  totaled 
or  those  of  two  or  more  individuals  or  classes  or  schools  totaled  and 
compared. 

On  the  face  of  the  chart  is  a  scoring  table  and  on  the  back  the  rules 
for  the  events  to  be  scored. 

In  scoring  a  pupil's  achievement  the  record  in  an  event  should  be 
timed,  measured,  etc.,  according  to  the  rules  on  the  back  of  the  chart. 
These  records  may  then  be  converted  into  points  or  percentages  as 
follows : 

On  the  scoring  face  of  the  chart  in  the  columns  under  each  event  is 
listed  a  graded  series  of  records  or  successive  increases  in  achievement. 
On  the  extreme  left  and  right  of  the  chart  are  point  or  percentage 
columns  ranging  from  1  to  100.  The  point  or  percentage  value  of  a 
record  can  be  determined  by  finding  in  the  column  under  the  heading 
of  any  event  the  record  or  achievement  of  a  pupil  in  the  event  and  then 
referring  along  a  horizontal  line  to  the  percentage  column.  For  exam- 
ple, an  eighth  grade  boy  on  being  tested  in  the  "Sit  Up"  is  found  to 
be  able  to  perform  the  event  six  times.  On  the  Elementary  School 
Boys'  Chart  find  the  column  "Sit  Up,  7th  and  8th  Grades,"  run  down 
this  column  until  the  number  6  is  reached,  then  along  the  horizontal 
line  to  the  left  or  right  until  the  percentage  column  is  reached,  where 
it  will  be  found  that  the  record  six  in  the  "Sit  Up"  is  graded  at  52. 
The  boy  gets  52  points  for  his  achievement  in  the  Sit  Up.  The  same 
method  is  pursued  in  each  of  the  other  events. 

The  percentage  or  points  attained  in  all  the  ten  events  may  then  be 
totaled.  If  perfect  scores  in  each  event  were  attained  the  total  would 
be  1000  which  may  be  considered  a  perfect  or  1000  per  cent  physical 
efficiency.  Therefore,  the  standard  of  physical  efficiency  of  any  pupil 
may  be  judged  and  expressed  as  a  percentage  by  the  total  points  gained 
in  a  possible  total  of  1000.  This  may  be  converted  to  a  100  per  cent 
basis  by  dividing  by  ten  or  by  the  number  of  events  tested.  The  class 
or  school  standard  may  be  derived  by  adding  the  total  points  of  each 
pupil  in  the  ten  events  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  method  of  scoring  points  should  be  explained  to  the  pupils. 
An  Individual  Record  Card  should  be  prepared  for  each  pupil  on  which 
he  should  record  his  achievement  in  the  different  events  from  time  to 
time.  The  teacher  should  have  a  Teacher's  Decathlon  Record  Card  on 
which  to  record  the  achievement  and  score  of  each  pupil  in  each  event 
in  which  he  is  tested.  Forms  for  these  cards  are  suggested  in  the 
Manual  on  pages  123-124,  1918  edition,  and  pages  114-115,  1919  edi- 
tion. They  can  be  mimeographed.  The  teacher's  record  card,  or  a 
copy  of  it,  should  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  order  that  pupils 
may  compare  their  scores. 
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Practice  of  the  Decathlon  events  and  related  events  is  what  gives 
development.  The  tests  merely  measure  the  development  or  progress 
and  organize  the  incentives.  Therefore,  teachers  should  emphasize  the 
organization  of  the  children  in  systematic  play  or  competition  or  prac- 
tice of  the  events  and  related  events  and  make  tests  only  occasionally. 
The  occasional  tests  will  measure  progress  and  give  objectives.  Fur- 
ther, it  should  be  remembered  that  while  the  Decathlon  and  related 
events  are  fundamental  events  underlying  all  activities  they  should  not 
be  used  ordinarily  to  the  exclusion  of  other  activities  such  as  hunting 
and  folk  games,  team  games,  apparatus  activities,  etc. 


STATE  WIDE  SPRING  DECATHLON  CONTESTS. 

Let  us  have  a  state-wide  Decathlon  contest  in  May.  Such  a  contest 
would  have  the  following  values: 

1.  It  would  stimulate  systematic  practice  and  self-testing  by  all 
boys  and  girls  above  ten  years  of  age  for  several  weeks  preceding  the 
official  test  in  May. 

2.  It  would  give  each  county  and  city  or  district  and  school  taking 
part  its  group  and  individual  status  in  physical  efficiency. 

3.  It  would  give  the  basis  for  an  intensely  interesting  comparison 
of  records,  and  teachers  and  supervisors  are  asking  for  records  to  make 
such  comparisons. 

4.  It  would  give  isolated  rural  schools  a  stimulating  form  of  com- 
petition. 

5.  It  would  be  a  state-wide  physical  efficiency  test  and  give  the  data 
for  state  efficiency  standards  of  great  value. 

The  official  or  final  tests  could  be  made  during  a  county  or  city  or 
district  play  day  or  in  the  individual  schools. 

The  plan  would  involve  necessarily  a  procedure  for  making  the  official 
tests  in  May,  and  a  method  of  practice  of  the  Decathlon  events  leading 
up  to  the  official  tests  to  be  made  in  May  somewhat  as  described  below. 

A.    THE  PROCEDURE  IN  MAKING  THE  OFFICIAL  TESTS. 

The  superintendent  should  set  some  time  in  May  to  make  the  tests. 
They  can  be  made  by  the  teacher  or  by  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
teacher  or  school  officials,  but  these  persons  should  be  familiar  with 
the  rules  so  the  tests  will  be  made  very  accurately. 

The  tests  can  be  made  at  the  local  school  or  at  some  central  point 
during  a  district  play  day.  They  can  be  made  during  one  day  or  they 
can  be  stretched  out  over  several  days  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  tested  and  the  number  of  competent  officials.  Testing  a 
large  number  during  a  single  day  requires  a  careful  preparation  of 
places  for  testing  each  event,  a  rotation  of  pupils  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  officials  to  handle  each  event  continuously  as  the  groups 
change. 

Blank  forms  for  keeping  scores  are  given  in  the  Manual.  If  small 
numbers  are  to  be  tested  a  form  like  the  teacher's  blank  is  most  con- 
venient. If  large  numbers  are  to  be  tested  a  form  like  the  individual 
record  will  be  most  convenient  as  they  can  be  kept  by  the  scorers  and 
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carried  by  the  pupil  from  one  event  to  the  next.  Such  a  blank  also 
can  be  used  in  a  series  of  tests  on  different  dates.  If  the  tests  are 
made  as  a  part  of  a  field  day  in  which  classes  or  schools  are  to  be  com- 
pared, blanks  like  those  suggested  in  the  Manual  on  pages  140-142,  1918 
edition,  and  pages  131-133,  1919  edition,  should  be  used. 

The  teacher's  or  individual's  blanks  should  give  the  city,  county, 
school  district,  date,  name,  sex,  grade,  age  in  years  and  months,  height 
in  feet  and  inches,  and  weight  in  pounds,  and  state  whether  in  street 
clothing  or  athletic  clothing,  as  well  as  the  several  events  tested. 

The  records  of  physical  efficiency  for  a  class,  school  district  or  county 
can  be  easily  compiled  from  the  blanks. 

If  the  records  for  cities  and  counties  and  districts  are  sent  to  the 
State  Office  they  can  be  printed  in  the  "Blue  Bulletin"  for  comparison. 

The  State  Office  will  be  glad  also  to  have  the  original  blanks  and 
records  sent  in  early  in  June  so  state  efficiency  standards  may  be  com- 
piled during  the  summer.  The  blanks  can  then  be  returned,  espe- 
cially the  individual  blanks,  on  which  progressive  records  are  to  be  kept. 

The  tests  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  rules  on  the  back  of 
the  Decathlon  Charts. 

In  one  event,  the  run  or  dash,  where  there  are  large  numbers  to  be 
tested  and  no  stop  watches,  the  following  method  may  be  used: 

Run  four  pupils  at  a  time  with  a  timer  and  four  judges  at  the  finish, 
one  judge  to  select  the  winner,  another  to  select  the  second  runner, 
another  to  select  the  third  runner,  etc.  Each  judge  should  note  the 
distance  in  feet  or  yards  his  runner  is  behind  the  runner  ahead.  The 
timer  can  then  get  the  time  of  the  first  runner  and  the  time  of  the 
others  can  be  estimated.  He  can  start  the  race  by  signaling  to  the 
starter  to  get  ready  and  then  as  the  second  hand  of  the  watch  comes 
to  a  black  division  dropping  his  hat  or  handkerchief.  This  would  be 
the  signal  to  start.  He  can  get  the  finish  by  paying  close  attention  to 
the  face  of  the  watch  as  the  runners  near  the  tape  and  by  having  an 
assistant  jerk  his  hand  close  to  the  watch  so  it  can  be  seen.  By  fixing 
the  movement  of  the  second  hand  in  mind  a  fairly  accurate  timing  of 
the  event  can  be  secured. 

The  time  for  the  second  and  third  runners  can  be  derived  by  dividing 
the  total  time  of  the  race  by  the  number  of  yards  in  the  distance  run, 
for  example  13  seconds  divided  by  100  yards  equals  13/100ths  seconds 
per  yard.  Take  off  this  amount  for  each  yard  the  second  and  third 
runners  were  behind  the  first. 

The  ten  events  suggested  for  the  test  are  as  follows  • 


Elementary  School. 

Bo;/*. 

Oirls. 

1.  Pull  Up. 

Traveling  on  Rings  or  Soccer  Goal  Kick 

2.  Push  Up. 

Push  Up. 

3.  Sit  Up. 

Sit  Up. 

4.  Running  High  Jump. 

Jump  and  Reach. 

5.  Broad  Jump. 

Dash. 

6.  Dash. 

Volley  Ball  Serve. 

7.  Basketball  Pass  for  Accuracy. 

Basketball  Throw  for  Goal. 

8.  Basketball  Throw  for 

Goal. 

Basketball  Throw  for  Distance. 

9.  Basketball  Throw  for 

Distance 

Baseball  Throw  for  a  "Strike." 

10.  Baseball  Throw  for  " 

Strike." 

Baseball  Batting  for  Accuracy. 

High  School. 
Boys.  Girls. 

1.  Push  Up   (From  Leaning  Rest).  Traveling  on  Rings  or  Soccer  Goal  Kick. 

2.  Half  Lever.  Push  Up. 

3.  Pull  Up.  Sit  Up. 

4.  Fence  Vault.  Volley  Ball  Serve. 

5.  Running  High  Jump.  Basketball  Throw  for  Distance. 

6.  Running  Broad  Jump.  Basketball  Throw  for  Goal. 

7.  100  Yard  ©ash.  Baseball  Throw  for  "Strike." 

8.  Basketball  Throw  for  Goal.  Baseball  Batting  for  Accuracy. 

9.  Baseball  Throw  for  "Strike."  Jump  and  Reach. 
10.  Punting  for  Distance  or  Soccer  Drib-    GO  Yard  Dash. 

ble  and  Goal  Kick. 

If  equipment  is  not  available  for  all  these  events  select  other  events 
from  those  listed  on  the  charts  for  which  equipment  is  available. 

B.    PRACTICE. 

Practice  should  begin  at  once.  The  events  practiced  should  cover 
not  only  the  key  events  to  be  scored  in  the  Decathlon  but  the  related 
events  listed  in  the  rules  on  the  back  of  the  Decathlon  Scoring  Charts ; 
see  also  "Routine  Athletics' '  in  Chapter  XII.  These  related  events 
give  the  same  development  as  the  practice  of  the  Decathlon  events  and 
give  variety  and  opportunities  for  contests. 

The  best  method  of  organization  for  teaching  and  practicing  is  the 
Section  Organization  which  is  as  follows: 

1.  Divide  the  pupils  in  sections  of  eight  or  preferably  six  pupils 
with  a  leader;  see  Chapter  XII,  F,  paragraph  9,  "Pupils  Initiative 
and  Leadership." 

2.  Arrange  places  on  the  playground  for  each  of  the  Decathlon  events 
and  related  activities. 

3.  Organize  the  instruction  and  practice  of  the  sections  of  pupils  in 
the  Decathlon  and  related  events  at  the  places  arranged  on  the  play- 
ground. This  instruction  and  practice  may  be  arranged  by  two 
methods. 

First  Method — All  the  ten  events  may  be  practiced  regularly  by  hav- 
ing each  section  practice  one,  two  or  more  events  each  day  in  the 
instructional  period.  This  may  be  done  by  arranging  with  the  leaders 
a  schedule  or  routine  of  events  so  each  section  will  have  one,  two  or 
more  events  each  day,  and  one,  two  or  more  the  next  day  and  so  on 
until  all  the  events  have  been  practiced  by  each  section  in  regular  order 
and  then  started  over  again.  While  one  section  is  practicing  one  event 
or  set  of  events  another  section  will  be  practicing  another.  This  is 
the  better  method  of  organization  but  it  requires  a  chart  to  keep  track 
of  the  changing  events  each  day.  See  Chapter  IV,  B-3.  The  pupils 
should  be  led  to  practice  the  Pull  Up,  Push  Up  and  Sit  Up  or  Lever 
series  daily  as  these  are  the  strength  developing  movements. 

Second  Method — One,  two  or  more  events  may  be  practiced  for  two 
weeks  or  more  and  tests  made  and  then  discontinued  and  another  one, 
two  or  more  events  taken  up  and  practiced  for  an  equal  period  of  time 
and  so  on.  This  is  a  simpler  method  to  organize  but  it  does  not  give 
such  good  developmental  results. 

Organize  the  practice  in  the  form  of  contests  by  having  the  individuals 
in  each  section  compete  against  one  another  and  by  the  developmental 


methods  given  under  Chapter  XII,  G,  Section  5fe,  "  Routine  Methods 
in  the  Athletic  Period."  Do  not  kill  interest  by  a  mere  execution  of 
movements.  Develop  the  play  and  competitive  spirit.  Teachers  should 
have  the  leaders  discuss  the  methods  of  organizing  the  practice  so  it 
goes,  and  so  every  minute  can  be  used  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
practice  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  each  instructional  periocl. 

The  section  method  of  organization  and  practice  of  Decathlon  events 
may  be  used — 

(a)  For  the  whole  instructional  period  each  day;  or 

(6)  For  part  of  the  instructional  period  each  day  and  the  other  part 
for  other  physical  training  activities  such  as  folk  games,  hunting  games, 
apparatus  activities,  etc. ;  or 

(c)  For  the  whole  instructional  period  on  two  or  three  days  of  the 
week  and  the  other  days  used  for  other  activities,  etc. 

The  practice  of  the  Decathlon  events  as  well  as  other  physical  training 
activities  taught  in  the  instructional  period  should  be  carried  over  into 
the  recess,  noon  and  after  school  play  period  by  a  definitely  supervised 
organization. 

Records  according  to  the  Decathlon  Scoring  Chart  should  be  kept 
but  they  should  not  be  taken  so  they  slow  up  the  practice  or  so  fre- 
quently that  they  become  burdensome.  The  following  points  should  be 
observed : 

1.  Take  the  records  at  the  beginning  of  practice  or  after  a  few  days 
of  practice  when  the  pupils  have  learned  the  events.  This  will  give 
the  physical  efficiency  of  the  individuals  and  the  class  at  the  beginning 
of  practice  and  for  later  comparison.  It  will  start  each  pupil  to  com- 
peting against  his  own  record. 

2.  Let  the  competition  of  the  individual  pupils  in  practice  or  the 
comparison  of  achievements  carry  the  interest.  Do  not  attempt  to 
measure  or  time  the  events  more  than  once  in  two  or  more  weeks. 

3.  Let  each  pupil  have  his  own  record  card  and  keep  his  own  record 
as  he  makes  progress  in  achievement  and  let  the  captain  or  section 
leader  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  records.  Pupils  will  take  their 
records  during  the  play  periods. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS  FOR  DECATHLON  TESTS  AND 
ATHLETIC  COMPETITION. 

A  classification  of  pupils  for  athletic  competition  may  be  based  on  age 
or  grade  or  height  or  weight.  The  best  classification  is  one  which  takes 
into  account  all  of  these  factors.  This  may  be  made  by  using  an 
exponent  or  coordinating  number  for  the  grade,  age,  height  and  weight 
and  by  adding  the  four  exponents  to  give  a  total  which  will  place  each 
pupil  in  his  own  class.  Pupils  may  then  be  grouped  for  competition 
and  practice  according  to  classes.  The  classification  charts  below  give 
the  data  for  determining  a  pupil's  class.  Find  and  add  the  exponents 
or  coordinating  numbers  representing  his  grade,  age,  height  and  weight 
as  in  the  examples  under  the  charts.  The  classification  charts  group 
pupils  of  the  fifth  to  twelfth  grades  into  six  classes. 


BOYS'  CHART 


xponent 

Grade 

Age, 

Yrs.  Mos. 

Height, 

Inchef 

Weight, 

Pounds 

Exponent  Sum  of  Exponents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5             Below  27 

6 

7 

8               27  to  42 

9 
10 

11               43  to  50 
12 

13               51  to  58 
14 

15               59  to  67 
16 

17          68  and  over 
18 

Classes 

1 

Below 

Below 
50 

Below 
61 

2 

9-6 
9-11 

50 

61- 
64 

3 

5  A 

10-0 
10-5 

51 

65- 
67 

4 

5  B 

10-6 
10-11 

52- 
53 

68- 
70 

5 

6  A 

11-0 
11-5 

54 

71- 
75 

A 

6 

6B 

11-6 
11-11 

55- 
56 

76- 

80 

7 

7  A 

12-0 
12-5 

57- 

58 

81- 
85 

8 

7  B 

12-6 
12-11 

59 

86- 
89 

B 

9 

8  A 

13-0 
13-5 

60 
61 

*     90 
94 

10 

8B 

13-6 
13-11 

62 

95- 
100 

11 

9  A 

14-0 
14-5 

63- 

101- 
106 

C 

12 

9B 

14-6 
14-11 

64- 

107- 
112 

13 

10  A 

15-0 
15-5 

65 

113- 
117 

D 

14 

10  B 

15-6 
15-11 

66- 

118- 
122 

15 

11  A 

16-0 
16-5 

__ 

123- 
127 

E 

16 

11  B 

16-6 
16-11 

67 

128- 
130 

17 

12  A 

17-0 
17-5 

.. 

131- 
133 

F 

18 

12  B 

17-6 
17-11 

68 

134- 
135 

19 

18-0 
18-5 

__ 

136- 
138 

19 

20 

18-6 
18-11 

69 

139- 

141 

20 

21 

19-0 
and  over 

Over 
69 

Over 
141 

21 

Example:  Boy   in  grade  9B Exponent  for  grade  is 12 

Age  15  years  2  months Exponent  for  age  is 13 

Height  63  inches Exponent  for  height  is 11 

Weight  119  pounds Exponent  for  weight  is___  14 

Sum    of    exponents 50  Class  "CT 


GIRLS'  CHART 


Exponent 

Grade 

Age, 

Yrs.  Mos. 

Height, 
Inches 

Weight, 
Pounds 

Exponent  Sum  of  Exponents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5             Below  27 

6 

7 

8               27  to  42 

9 
10 

11               43  to  50 
12 

13               51  to  58 
14 

15               59  to  67 
16 

17          68  and  over 
18 

Classes 

1 

Below 
9-6 

Below 

50 

Below 
61 

2 

9-6 
9-11 

50 

61- 

64 

3 

5A 

10-0 
10-5 

51 

65 

67 

4 

5B 

10-6 
10-11 

52- 
53 

68- 
70 

5 

6A 

11-0 
11-5 

54 

71- 
75 

A 

6 

6B 

11-6 
11-11 

55- 
56 

76- 

80 

7 

7  A 

12-0 
12-5 

57- 

58 

81- 
85 

8 

7B 

12-6 
12-11 

59 

86- 
69 

B 

9 

8  A 

13-0 
13-5 

60- 
61 

90- 
94 

10 

8B 

13-6 
13-11 

62 

95- 
100 

11 

9  A 

14-0 
14-5 

__ 

101- 
105 

O 

12 

9B 

14-6 
14-11 



106- 
110 

13 

10  A 

15-0 
15-5 

63 

111- 
113 

D 

u 

10  B 

15-6 
15-11 



114- 
115 

15 

11  A 

16-0 
16-5 

__ 

116- 
117- 

E 

16 

11  B 

16-6 
16-11 

64 

118- 
119 

17 

12  A 

17-0 
17-5 



120- 
121 

F 

18 

12  B 

17-6 

17-11 

Over 
64 

Over 
121 

Example:  Girl  in  grade  9B Exponent  for  grade  is 12 

Age  15  years  2  months Exponent  for  age  is__ 13 

Height  63  inches Exponent  for  height   is 13 

Weight  115  pounds Exponent  for  weight  is__.    14 


Sum  of  Exponents 52  Class  "D" 

C.  W.  H. 


2848     4-20     20M 
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AN  UNUSUAL  SCHOOL. 


On  board  a  Northwestern  Pacific 
train  a  few  days  ago,  the  Commissioner 
of  Secondary  Schools  overheard  per- 
force a  conversation  between  two  gen- 
tlemen occupying  the  next  seat.  One 
was  evidently  a  high  school  inspector  of 
another  state  who  was  telling  of  an 
interesting  school  which  he  had  just 
visited. 

As  he  entered  the  front  hall,  he  was 
struck  by  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a 
neat  bulletin  board  containing  the  daily 
program  of  the  school,  evidently  ar- 
ranged for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 
The  plan  of  room  numbering  was  in- 
dicated, as  well.  On  the  door  of  each 
recitation-room  appeared  a  neatly  print- 
ed card  bearing  the  name  of  the  teacher 
and  her  daily  schedule  of  recitations. 
The  card  bore  the  imprint  of  the  student 
printing  class. 

The  clerk  in  the  office  asked  the 
visitor  to  await  the  return  of  the  prin- 
cipal, who  was  supervising  one  of  the 
classes.  It  appeared  that  the  high  school 
board  of  this  little  school  of  500  realized 
that  it  was  poor  economy  to  pay  $5,000 
to  an  expert  principal,  and  to  expect 
him  to  use  part  of  his  time  to  do  the 
work  of  a  $1,200  clerk. 

The  principal  arrived  to  welcome  the 
visitor.  He  was  invited  to  visit  what- 
ever classes  he  chose  and  to  return  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  In  the  English 
room  it  was  composition  day.  The 
teacher  was  standing  on  side  of  the 
room  opposite  the  windows,  listening  to 
a  vivid  account  of  a  personal  experience 
by  one  of  the  boys.  The  voice  and 
attitude  were  natural ;  the  words  sim- 
ple and  well-chosen;  the  ideas  clear  and 
expressive. 

There  was  little  slang  and  this  un- 
consciously spoken.  Interest  held  both 
teacher  and  boys  and  girls  throughout 
the  recitations.  All  seemed  to  regret 
the  close  of  the  hour.  The  teacher 
directed  the  work.  She  spoke  seldom 
but  to  the  point. 

In  a  mathematics  class,  the  pupils 
were  at  work  at  their  desks.  No  one 
paid  any  attention  to  the  visitor  except 


for  the  word  of  greeting  from  the  teach- 
er. For  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
period,  the  instructor  passed  quietly 
among  the  pupils  giving  a  few  words  of 
explanation  here  and  there  to  individu- 
als. Before  the  regular  recitation  began, 
a  lad  explained  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  finish  the  assignment  within  the  hour 
set  aside  on  his  schedule.  From  which 
it  later  appeared  that  each  student,  in 
addition  to  following  a  set  schedule  of 
study  and  recitation,  was  also  using  a 
schedule  of  study  and  other  activities 
for  out-of-school  hours.  In  addition, 
each  student  was  making  for  himself  a 
graph  of  his  own  progress  from  day  to 
day.  He  was  thus  competing  continu- 
ally with  his  own  previous  records. 

A  girl  in  the  mathematics  class  who 
had  been  very  successful  in  her  accom- 
plishments reported  to  her  instructor 
that  previous  failures  had  been  due  to 
the  belief  taught  in  her  home  that,  since 
her  mother  had  been  unable  to  under- 
stand mathematics  in  her-  girlhood,  she 
herself  had  inherited  a  disability  in  this 
respect. 

The  school  children  had  a  democratic 
form  of  student-body  government  which 
worked.  The  principal  held  the  power 
of  veto  which  he  practically  never  had 
to  exercise. 

In  a  freshman  class  in  wood-work, 
the  inspector  looked  in  vain  for  a  set  of 
models  and  for  taborets,  breadboards 
and  the  like.  No  one  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  making  oak  bookcases.  All 
the  articles  being  manufactured  were  of 
simple,  design,  of  soft  wood,  and  destined 
for  some  immediate  use  in  the  life  of 
the  young  artisans.  One  boy  was 
sketching  plans  for  a  rabbit  hutch,  an- 
other for  a  dog  house,  a  third  for  a 
canvas-covered  canoe.  There  were  both 
boys  and  girls  in  the  class.  A  plan  had 
to  be  drawn  before  any  desired  article 
could  be  built.  Every  student  had  his 
own  project.  According  to  a  tradition 
in  the  school,  the  students  considered 
that  the  boy  or  girl  who  was  not  an 
actual  producer  of  something  of  value 
was  a  poor  school  citizen. 
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The  classes  in  domestic  science,  domes- 
tic art  and  interior  decoration  were 
taught  by  married  women  who  taught 
for  part-time.  Teachers  in  millinery 
and  costume  designing  were  expert  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  ranks  of  indus- 
try. Evening  classes  in  these  latter  sub- 
jects were  running  with  full  attendance. 

The  product  of  the  domestic  science 
class  was  used  in  the  cafeteria  main- 
tained by  the  student  body  or  was  sold 
to  students  to  take  to  their  homes.  On 
a  shelf  in  the  corner  was  an  array  of 
small  pans  and  dishes  which  seemed  to 
have    been    discarded    for    larger    ones. 

I  The  fuel  used  was  gas,  altho  there 
was  abundant  electric  power  available. 
The  excuse  offered  by  the  teacher  for 
not  having  electric  stoves  was  that  elec- 
tric energy  cost  more,  and  was  not  in 
common  use  in  the  community. 

In  the  afternoon  the  sewing  class  was 
visited.  The  high  school  visitor  asked 
to  see  the  books  of  sample  stitches, 
seams,  etc.,  but  was  informed  that  these 
were  deemed  a  waste  of  time.  The  only 
stitches  shown  were  those  used  m  mak- 
ing garments  needed  by  the  gins.  Some 
were  making  over  worn  garments ; 
others  were  dyeing  faded  ones.  There 
were  no  doll  clothes  being  made.  The 
teacher  had  the  peculiar  idea  that  these 
necessitated  too  small  stitches  and  too 
close  a  focusing  of  the  eyes,  and  that 
they  would  not  be  used  or  enjoyed  by 
the  girls. 

Mechanics  employed  in  the  local  shops 
had  been  secured  to  teach  pattern  mak- 
ing, machine  shop  work,  automobile  re- 
pairing, electric  wiring  and  construction. 
A  practical  printer  was  teaching  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls  in  printing.  Most  of 
the  workers  also  belonged  to  the  art 
class. 

The  commercial  classes  were  the  most 
unusual.  Students  were  arriving  at  the 
building  at  the  beginning  of  each  period. 
Others  were  leaving.  The  teacher  ex- 
plained that  almost  all  in  the  advanced 
classes  were  employed  in  business  houses 
in  the  city,  and  that  the  practical  work 
outside  was  accepted  for  credit  toward 
graduation  at  the  school.    The  head  of 


the  commercial  department  made  regu- 
lar inspection  trips  to  the  places  of  em- 
ployment. A  similar  system  seemed  to 
prevail  for  boys  in  the  shop  and  for 
girls  and  boys  in  the  art  classes. 

A  group  of  24  girls  were  studying 
physics  in  one  of  the  classes.  Several 
dealers  had  loaned  electric  washing 
machines  to  the  class.  Actual  tests  were 
made  in  estimating  efficiency  of  the 
machines,  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep, 
and  comparison  of  costs  of  operation  of 
different  kinds  of  machines.  A  similar 
plan  had  been  adopted  (to  judge  from 
an  inspection  of  notebooks)  for  investi- 
gating mangles,  electric  irons,  dish- 
washing machines,  and  other  household 
labor-saving  devices.  Of  course  noth- 
ing was  said  by  any  one  about  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  course  for  future 
home-makers. 

Space  forbids  a  description  of  other 
classes.  Just  a  word  about  the  visit  of 
the  commissioner  to  the  session  of  the 
high  school  board.  It  met  at  seven 
p.  m.  in  the  principal's  office.  Teach- 
ers' salaries  were  under  discussion. 
The  plan  of  the  board  was  to  take  the 
salaries  of  1914  as  a  basis,  to  use  as 
a  simple  multiplier  the  index  determined 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics in  comparing  the  present  cost  of 
many  of  the  most  common  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  with  the  cost  of  the 
same  articles  in  1914,  the  product  to  be 
the  salaries  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  principal  showed  that  the  new 
budget  would  exceed  the  maximum 
allowed  by  law  if  the  traditional  assess- 
ed valuations  remained  the  same.  A 
radical  trustee  suggested  that  the  latter 
might  be  changed.  At  last,  it  was  de- 
cided to  leave  the  matter  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a  community  meeting  scheduled 
for  eight  o'clock  of  the  same  night. 
The  school  building  in  this  town  was 
the  social  center  of  the  community. 
Monthly  meetings  were  held  for  the 
discussion  of  public  matters.  The  high 
school  principal  acted  as  clerk  of  these 
meetings. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at 
the  meeting,  the  matter  of  the  nation- 
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wide  shortage  of  teachers  was  clearly 
explained.  One  or  two  of  the  heaviest 
tax-payers  spoke  against  the  plan  for 
raising  additional  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses:  the  best  plan  was  to  economize 
on  schools  as  everything  else  had  risen 
in  price.  In  the  end,  the  vote  stood 
218  to  7  in  favor  of  raising  the  assessed 
valuation. 

At  this  point,  the  high  school  in- 
spector hurriedly  left  the  train,  saying 
that  he  was  obliged  to  visit  the  schools 
of  this  California  city.  The  California 
commissioner  did  not  learn  the  name 
of  the  school  about  which  he  was  speak- 
ing. Can  some  BujE  Buu,ETin  reader 
inform  the  editor?  A.  C.  O. 

Shall  authority  be  respected? 

I  confess  that  I  am  becoming  some- 
what perturbed  by  certain  tendencies 
in  our  schools  that  are  anything  but 
conservative.  It  would  seem  that  young 
people  enrolled  in  some  of  our  high 
schools  have  adopted  not  only  a  bill  of 
rights  but  also  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. The  principle  of  student- 
government  which  was  introduced  with 
educational  sanction  has  been  stretched 
in  some  instances  to  cover  educational 
anarchy.  Witness  boys  with  only  down 
on  their  faces  and  girls  with  their  hair 
in  braids,  declaring  openly  and  with 
parental  approval  that  the  faculty  of  the 
school  have  no  business  attempting  to 
regulate  in  any  way  the  financial  and 
social  activities  of  the  student  body. 
Witness  a  group  of  nine  boys  publish- 
ing over  their  signatures  an  open  attack 
on  the  faculty  of  the  school  they  were 
attending  because  they  were  forbidden 
to  play  a  ball  game  as  a  school  team 
on  account  of  an  infraction  of  the  rules. 
Witness  another  group  using  the  school 
paper  to  attack  the  school  board  be- 
cause the  board  had  the  temerity  to 
elect  a  principal  whom  the  pupils  did 
not  know,  instead  of  another  man  whom 
the  pupils  preferred.  Witness  another 
group  denying  the  right  of  the  faculty 
to  interfere  with  the  employment  of  an 
athletic  coach  with  whom  no  father 
would     knowingly     allow     his     son     to 


associate.  But  worse  still,  witness  a 
school  board  sitting  to  hear  the  case  of 
pupils  who  had  been  suspended  for 
cause,  and  ignoring  the  entire  faculty, 
telling  teachers  in  the  presence  of  the 
offending  pupils  to  sit  down  and  be 
quiet.  Specific  schools  will  not  be 
mentioned,  but  each  and  every  one  of 
these  things  has  occurred  in  California 
high  schools  in  the  last  two  years. 

When  we  contemplate  what  these 
things  mean,  we  may  well  ask  what  are 
the  limits  of  juvenile  freedom.  Has 
authority  been  banished  in  these  later 
days?  Is  there  still  such  a  thing  as 
discipline?  Has  the  world  reached  a 
point  where  it  will  condone  the  forma- 
tion of  pupil  Soviets? 

No  school  worthy  of  the  name  can 
exist  unless  the  principle  of  respect  for 
authority  is  observed.  No  school  can 
exist  without  discipline,  without  subor- 
dination of  pupils  to  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations.  Anarchy  in  school 
means  anarchy  in  the  nation  later  on. 
The  things  most  needed  in  America 
today  are  more  iron  in  the  blood  and 
more  stiffness  of  the  backbone.  Some 
of  our  school  boards  and  faculties  should 
begin  to  develop  both  by  insisting  that 
the  first  civic  duty  of  an  American  youth 
is  to  learn  to  respect  legally  constituted 
authority.  And  a  second  civic  duty  is 
to  learn  the  difference  between  liberty 
and  license.  W.  C.  W. 

Play  days. 

May  time  this  year  brought  forth  a 
large  number  of  community  play  days. 
The  occasions,  so  far  as  we  have  heard 
from  them,  were  sources  of  joy  and  in- 
spiration. The  interest  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  these  play  days  are  received 
is  indicative  of  a  revival  of  the  play 
spirit  in  community  life.  Such  days  are 
destined  to  become  established  customs 
in  the  recreative  life  of  the  people.  The 
most  significant  items  in  this  organiza- 
tion of  the  play  days  this  year  have 
been  the  participation  of  large  numbers 
of  children  of  all  ages  and  the  varied 
types  of  play  activities  natural  to  chil- 
dren of  all  ages.  C.  W.  H. 
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THE  OAKLAND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  following  items  in  the  organization  of  physical  education  in  Oakland  are 
significant. 

In  the  elementary  schools. 

1.  As  to  time  schedule. 

(a)  Ten  minutes  for  hygienic  inspection  in  the  morning. 

(b)  Five  2-minute   relief  periods,   one   in   the   middle   of   each   recitation 

period  of  one  hour,  at  9.30,  10.30,  11.30,  1.30  and  2.30  o'clock. 

(c)  A  20-minute  instructional  period. 

(d)  Three  recess  periods  of  ten  minutes  each  at  10,  11  and  2  o'clock. 

2.  As  to  instruction. 

L(a)  Instruction  during  the  instructional  period  is  conducted  on  the  play- 
grounds. 
(b)  A  departmental  instructor  is  on  the  school  playgrounds  from  8.30  to 
9  a.m.,  from  12.30  to  1  p.m.  and  from  one  to  three  hours  after 
school.  Such  instructors  are  paid  75  cents  per  hour.  Instructors 
are  also  on  the  large  grounds  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  vacation 
days. 

In  the  intermediate  schools. 

1.  Time  schedule. 

(a)  Four  instructional  periods  of  45  minutes  each  per  week. 

(b)  One  period  for  hygiene. 

(c)  After  school  activities  are  organized.    Voluntary. 

2.  As  to  instruction. 

(a)  Each  school  has  two  special  teachers  and  all  the  activities  arc  depart- 
mentally  organized. 
(&)  Special  playground  instructors  are  paid  75  cents  per  hour. 

In  the  high  schools. 

1.  Time  schedule  in  five  high  schools. 

(a)  Three   schools   have  a  five-day  program   of  45-minute  periods;   two 

have  45-minute  periods  three  or  four  times  weekly. 

(b)  Departmental  instructors. 

2.  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  organized  in  three  schools. 

Play  space. 

Few  cities  have  municipal  and  school  playgrounds  the  size  of  those  in  Oakland. 
The  space  available  is  approximately  given  in  the  following  outline: 

Area  of  largest 
Type    of    center  Number  Average  area  ground 

Park    Playgrounds    9  8  acres  15  acres 

School    Playgrounds    34  5  acres  17  acres 

Lake    Merritt    —  160  acres 

Practically  every  school  has  a  large  sized  playground. 

C.  W.  H. 


MAKING  THE  TEACHER'S  POSITION  MORE  SECURE. 


Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  time  of  year 
when  so  many  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  state,  there  are  certain  recurrent 
questions  that  are  worthy  of  some 
serious   consideration. 

Where  are  you  going  to  teach 
next  year? 

There  are  a  few  boards  of  education 
in  the  United  States  that  change  teach- 


ers every  year,  regardless  of  the  char- 
acter of  service  rendered.  In  states 
Where  they  are  not  legally  prevented 
from  doing  so,  they  often  change  semi- 
annually. 

If  you  were  an  ambitious  teacher 
who  wanted  to  make  good  and  needed 
time  in  which  to  establish  certain  poli- 
cies, or  carry  out  certain  plans  or  pro- 
grams, would  you,  if  you  knew  the 
facts,  accept  a  position  in  such  a  dis- 
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trict?  It  would  be  especially  objection- 
able if  you  were  a  beginner,  because  so 
much  depends  upon  your  first  year's 
work.  But  how  are  you  going  to  know- 
where  such  places  are? 

Who  is  going  to  be  your  teacher 
next  year? 

There  are  a  few  teachers  who  are 
floaters — who  are  educational  tramps. 
Some  of  them  frankly  say  it  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  travel,  or  that 
they  get  tired  of  one  place  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year — and  sometimes  before 
the  end  of  the  first  term.  Some,  how- 
ever, move  on  because  for  one  reason 
or  another  they  fail  to  make  good. 

How  are  boards  of  education  or 
their  representatives  to  know  who  these 
tramps  are?  Are  there  no  persons  to 
whom,  or  places  to  which  they  can  go 
for  information? 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 

The  rights  and  duties  of  teachers  and 
boards  of  education  in  these  respects 
should  be  mutual,  and  each  should  make 
an  investigation  into  the  past  record 
of  the  other  regarding  this  question  of 
length  of  tenure. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there 
should  be  established  in  the  interests 
of  public  education,  an  impartial  central 
bureau  of  information  and  service  to 
give  assistance  to  boards  of  education, 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
progress  of  public  schools  in  California. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  this  proposal? 

J.  B.  L. 

All  aboard  for  Salt  Lake  City! 

It  is  now  quite  generally  recognized 
that  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City  July  4  to  10  is  of 
unusual  importance.  Never  before  was 
there  greater  need  of  national  council 
and  discussion  of  educational  problems 
that  are  pressing  themselves  upon  the 
nation  for  solution.  The  program  which 
is  being  prepared  by  the  president, 
Mrs.  Josephine  Corliss  Preston,  will 
make   ample   provision    for   the   discus- 


sion of  these  problems  by  the  best  talent 
of  the  country. 

Another  condition  which  makes  the 
Salt  Lake  meeting  especially  important 
is  the  contemplated  reorganization  plac- 
ing the  N.  E.  A.  on  a  delegate  basis. 
Educators  throughout  the  country  are 
interested  in  this  important  change  and 
will  desire  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  making  prepara- 
tions to  entertain  a  large  number  of 
people  and  will  no  doubt  find  hotel 
accommodations  taxed  to  the  limit.  We 
are  therefore  urging  upon  all  those  who 
contemplate  attending  that  early  reser- 
vations of  rooms  be  made.  Mr.  Har- 
old J.  Stearns,  City  and  County  Build- 
ing, Salt  Lake  City,  is  chairman  of  a 
local  committee  organized  to  take  care 
of  such  reservations.  California  ought 
to  be  represented  at  the  Salt  Lake  meet- 
ing by  thousands  of  teachers.  It  will 
be  a  rare  opportunity  to  hear  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  America.  Every  teach- 
er who  contemplates  going  should  make 
reservations  at  once.  W.  C.  W. 

The  compulsory  Part-Time   Law. 

The  compulsory  Part-Time  Law  will 
become  effective  July  1,  of  this  year. 
Employers,  parents,  and  school  authori- 
ties will  be  affected  by  and  naturally 
should   be   interested   in   its   provisions. 

After  July  1,  1920,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  boys  and  girls  between  six- 
teen and  seventeen  years  of  age  will  be 
required  to  go  to  a  day  school,  public 
or  private,  for  at  least  four  hours  a 
week,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred  forty- 
four  hours  per  year. 

After  July  1,  1921,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  boys  and  girls  between  six- 
teen and  eighteen  years  of  age  will  be 
affected  by  the  law. 

The  law  imposes  certain  penalties 
upon  parents  and  employers  who  violate 
its  provisions,  and  certain  definite  re- 
sponsibilities are  placed  upon  local 
school  authorities. 

Complete  information  regarding  this 
law  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  23 
P-T.  E.,  published  by  the  State  Board 
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of    Education,    Sacramento,    and    avail- 
able for  free  distribution.        J.  B.  L,. 

Educational  tour  under  auspices 
of  C.  F.  W.  C. 

Beginning  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1920,  a  unique  educational  tour,  planned 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Phillips  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  Mrs. 
Mollie  Flagg,  President  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  District  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
was,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs. 
Flagg,  conducted  in  seven  counties  of 
the  state.  Addresses  were  given  in  the 
following  counties : 

April  19 — Modesto,  Stanislaus  County. 
April  20 — Madera,     Madera     County, 

and  Merced,  Merced  County. 
April  21 — Fresno,  Fresno  County. 
April  22 — Visalia,  Tulare  County. 
April  23 — Hanford,  Kings  County. 
April  24 — Bakersfield,   Kern   County. 

The  educational  "company"  repre- 
sented various  state  departments,  each 
setting  forth  ideals,  all  important  to 
the  speaker  and  of  unusual  interest  to 
the  audiences. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  the 
schools  of  the  various  counties  were 
closed  during  the  afternoon  or  morning 
of  the  program  in  order  that  all  teach- 
ers might  attend  the  conferences. 

Those  who  took  part  in  this  "educa- 
tional campaign"  were: 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  former  president 
of  the  C.  F.  C.W.,  and  now  District 
Assistant  Director  of  Women's  Activi- 
ties, Government  Savings  Organization, 
whose  topic  was  "Thrift  in  the  School 
and   Home." 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Lawton,  Chairman  of  the 
Women's  Legislative  Council,  who  spoke 
on  the  bills  now  under  consideration 
by  the  various  state  organizations  of 
women  as  most  important  for  legisla- 
tion. 

Miss  Esto  Broughton  and  Mrs.  Grace 
S.  Dorris,  Assemblywomen,  who  spoke 
on  the  community  property  bill. 

Mr.    Clark    W.    Hetherington,    State 


Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  and 
his  assistant,  Miss  Winifred  Van  Hagen, 
the  former  giving  the  theory  of  physical 
education,  and  the  latter  demonstrating 
the  work  with  classes  of  children. 

Miss  Ethel  Richardson,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Keppie,  Mr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  W.  K.  Hopkins,  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Immigration  and  Housing, 
all  of  whom  discussed  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  of  Americanization. 

Mrs.  Margaret  McNaught,  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  Schools,  who 
described  some  of  the  present  day  edu- 
cational problems,  especially  stressing 
the  teacher  shortage  and  teacher  salary 
situation. 

The  results  of  such  an  educational 
movement  are  not  easy  to  tabulate. 
The  chief  benefit  lies  in  making  clear 
to  thinking  people  the  ideals  that  are 
dominating  the  thought  of  specialists  in 
various  educational  fields. 

One  immediate  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  Tulare  County 
into  a  professional  group  of  men  and 
women  pledged  to  work  for  educational 
advancement.  M.  S.  M. 

The  California  Play  School. 

The  Play  School  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  the  University  of  California 
opens  June  21   and  closes  July  31. 

If  the  value  of  a  school's  activities  is 
dependent  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
teachers  in  charge,  then  it  is  safe  to 
predict  the  success  of  The  Play  School 
of  1920,  for  in  addition  to  the  director, 
Mrs.  Daisy  A.  Hetherington,  whose 
administrative  ability  has  been  too  often 
tested  in  former  sessions  of  The  Play 
School  to  need  now  any  words  of  com- 
mendation, the  school  is  to  be  taught  by 
a  group  of  educational  experts.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  M.  A.,  Super- 
visor of  Elementary  Education,  Seattle, 
Washington.  She  is  to  give  a  theory 
course  for  teachers  in  geography,  sup- 
plemented by  demonstration  classes  in 
The  Play  School. 

Miss  Eula  Miller,  M.  A.,  Supervisor 
of     Elementary     Education,      Mankato 
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Normal  School,  Minnesota.  Miss  Mil- 
ler is  to  conduct  a  theory  course  in 
reading,  giving  demonstration  in  The 
Play  School  of  content  and  method. 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Hill,  A.  B.,  Super- 
visor of  Vocational  Education,  San 
Francisco,  gives  a  theory  course  in 
manual  training  in  the  grades  with 
practical  demonstrations  in  The  Play 
School. 

Miss  Madilene  Veverka,  B.S.,  Super- 
visor of  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades,  Los  Angeles,  is  scheduled  for 
a  theory  course  in  kindergarten  work 
with  demonstration  in  The  Play  School. 

Miss  Jane  Poulsen,  M.  A.,  Instructor 
in  Science  in  Santa  Barbara  High 
School,  gives  a  theory  course  on  nature 
work  for  the  grades  with  practical 
demonstration  in  The  Play  School. 

Mrs.  Daisy  A.  Hetherington,  M.  A. 
(and  probably  when  this  copy  is  off  the 
press  Ph.  D.,  for  as  we  write  she  is 
passing  an  examination  for  her  doctor- 
ate at  the  University  of  Wisconsin), 
has  programmed  herself  for  a  theory 
course  in  foundations  of  method. 

Surely  with  so  worthy  a  staff  of 
instructors  and  so  tempting  an  outline 
of  possible  courses  from  which  to  choose, 
our  California  elementary  teachers  can 
take  heart  and  not  feel  unhappy  because 
salaries  have  been  too  low  during  the 
past  year  to  warrant  a  leave  of  absence 
for  study  or  a  summer  school  course  in 
an  Eastern  Teachers'  College. 

M.S.M. 

Athletics  and  school  attendance. 

In  meeting  parents  who  have  sons  in 
the  grammar  grades  one  frequently 
hears  them  assert  that  were  it  not  for 
the  organized  athletic  games  in  our 
schools  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep 
their  Iboys  from  leaving  school  and 
going  to  work.  This  interest  frequently 
carries  them  on  into  the  high  school. 
We  are  gradually  coming  to  see  that 
these  natural  interests  and  enthusiasms 
must  not  be  disparaged  by  educators 
but  directed  to  educational  ends. 

C.  W.  H. 


In  Raymond,  Madera  County,  a 
parent-teacher  association  of  eight 
women  raised  over  $400  by  organizing 
dances,  bought  steel  apparatus  for  the 
school  and  enclosed  the  tennis  court 
with  wire  netting.  The  men  of  the 
community  gave  their  Sundays  for 
three  months  to  do  the  work  in  grad- 
ing, making  cement  foundations,  and 
setting  up  the  equipment.        C.  W.  H. 

Improvements  in  rural  school 
grounds. 

The  consolidation  of  rural  schools 
which  Commissioner  McNaught  has  been 
urging  for  several  years  is  actually  tak- 
ing place  in  many  sections  of  California 
as  well  as  in  other  states.  We  have 
also  raised  our  compulsory  attendance 
age  limit  to  sixteen.  These  facts  make 
it  perfectly  obvious  that  we  shall  soon 
have,  scattered  all  over  California,  large 
elementary  schools,  in  many  respects  not 
unlike  our  existing  union  high  schools. 

In  these  new  consolidated  schools,  the 
buildings  and  equipment  will  probably 
receive  their  share  of  attention  from 
Boards  of  Education  and  school  admin- 
istrators, but  I  feel  that  we  shall  need 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  whole 
school  plant,  of  which,  after  all,  the 
buildings  and  equipment  are  only  a  part. 
This  whole  school  plant  should  be  com- 
fortable, clean,  healthful,  spacious,  artis- 
tic and  convenient — in  short,  be  all  the 
things  that  a  modern  school  should  be 
and  foe  inviting  to  the  pupils.  My  pur- 
pose, then,  is  to  discuss  the  school  site 
and  its  out-of-door  equipment  and 
development. 

In  the  first  place,  the  site  should  be 
selected  where  the  soil  is  good  enough 
to  grow  trees,  shrubs  and  smaller  plants. 
It  is  also  desirable  if  possible  to  select 
a  site  where  some  trees  are  already 
established.  It  takes  several  years  to 
grow  adequate  shade  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  grounds 
should  be  large  enough  to  provide  ample 
space  for  play  activities,  demonstration 
gardens  and  out-of-door  laboratories. 

Too  often  the  school  house  is  located 
in    the    middle    of   the    school    grounds 
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thereby  cutting  down  the  space  for  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  uses.  Land 
cannot  be  used  for  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens  and  play  grounds  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  quite  important  that  the  school 
grounds  be  located  on  land  that  is  prac- 
tically level.  The  cost  of  leveling,  of 
making  retaining  walls  and  back  stops 
for  play  grounds  on  steep  hillsides,  is 
unnecessarily  high  and  never  satisfac- 
tory. Hilltops  and  hillsides  are  often 
selected  because  of  the  view.  One 
county  is  reported  to  have  located  two- 
thirds  of  their  elementary  schools  with 
this  one  thought  in  mind;  but  this  is 
of  minor  importance  when  compared 
with  the  other  considerations  herein 
discussed. 

In  certain  sections  the  prevailing 
winds  should  be  taken  into  account, 
especially  if  the  school  house  is  located 
upon  the  main  traveled  highway  that 
is  unpaved  or  is  not  likely  to  be  paved 
in  the  near  future.  Very  often  within 
a  space  of  one-half  mile  one  can  go 
from  an  exposed,  disagreeable  location 
to  a  protected,  comfortable  one. 

The  water  supply  is  a  matter  for  seri- 
ous consideration.  Every  school  should 
have  adequate  water  supply  for  drink- 
ing, irrigation  and  keeping  the  play 
ground  in  good  condition.  Proper  sani- 
tary requirements  make  it  imperative 
that  the  modern  school  be  equipped 
with  modern  plumbing  facilities.  This 
demands  a  water  supply  under  pressure. 
There  are  very  few  locations  in  Cali- 
fornia where  trees  and  plants  will  grow 
without  some  irrigation.  Most  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  places  where 
it  is  undesirable  to  locate  a  school. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  costs  too 
much  or  that  there  is  no  one  to  care 
for  it  during  the  summer.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  part  of  every  child's  educa- 
tional birthright  to  be  in  surroundings 
that  make  his  school  progress  most 
rapid  and  school  work  most  profitable. 
Some  children  actually  leave  school  be- 
cause the  place  is  forbidding.  But  there 
is  another  side  which  should  appeal  to 
every  taxpayer.  All  tumble-down 
buildings  and  poorly  kept  premises  in  any 


community  decrease  the  commercial 
value  of  every  acre  in  it,  and  every 
person  who  is  estimating  the  civic  pride 
of  a  community  takes  this  into  consid- 
eration. Prospective  buyers  always  take 
account  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  public  and  private  buildings  and 
surroundings  and  other  evidences  of 
civic  pride  and  prosperity. 

Another  consideration  which  is  going 
to  be  more  and  more  of  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  our  rural  life  is  the 
community  center.  The  whole  school 
plant  is  to  be  a  meeting  place  for  parent- 
teacher  associations,  local  fairs,  farm 
bureaus  and  other  get-together  organi- 
zations for  community  betterment. 

In  the  selection,  then,  of  the  locations 
and  improvements  of  consolidated 
schools,  personal  interests  of  trustees  or 
of  factions,  compromises  between  selfish 
interests,  and  similar  situations  must 
give  place  to  higher  considerations;  for 
after  all  the  local  school  in  all  its 
aspects  should  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  best  contribution  that  any 
community  can  make  to  its  children, 
and  be  fully  representative  of  its 
ideals.  J-  B.  L. 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
in  physical  education. 

A  clear  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  number  of  pupils  an  in- 
structor in  physical  education  can  handle 
during  an  instructional  period  as  one 
proposition,  and  the  number  he  can 
handle  in  a  play  or  athletic  period  as 
another  proposition.  The  instructional 
period  is  for  teaching  and  experts  are 
agreed  that  forty  pupils  are  about  as 
large  a  group  as  an  instructor  can 
teach  effectively  at  one  time.  With 
this  ratio  during  five  periods  a  day  an 
instructor  can  teach  two  hundred  pupils. 

The  play  or  athletic  period  is  not 
primarily  a  teaching  period.  It  is  a 
period  requiring  careful  organization. 
A  teacher  who  knows  how  to  organize 
groups,  leaders  for  groups,  plays  for 
groups  and  various  activities  for  groups 
in  different  places  under  different  lead- 
ers, can  handle  a  very  large  number  of 
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pupils  at  one  time,  but  the  success  of 
this  organization  will  defend  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teaching  done  with 
small  groups.  The  children  must  know 
what  is  to  be  done ;  the  teacher  is  an 
organizer  and  directing  leader. 

C.  W.  H. 

The  meet  at  Biggs. 

The  annual  track  and  field  meet  of 
the  N.  C.  H.  S.  A.  L.  held  at  Biggs 
Union  High  School,  Butte  County,  on 
May  15  was  an  excellent  example  of 
what  a  small  high  school  can  do  towards 
stimulating  community  interest  in  well 
organized  physical  training  activities. 
Although  the  high  school  at  Biggs  is 
one  of  the  smallest  in  the  state,  it  has 
demonstrated  to  its  community  the 
peculiar  value  of  well  organized  athletic 
games  as  a  method  of  character  train- 
ing for  the  boys  and  girls  and  as  a 
means  of  wholesome  recreation  for  the 
adult  spectator.  The  high  school  has 
laid  out  a  very  good  quarter  mile  track, 
220  yard  straightaway,  and  the  various 
standard  jumping  pits.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  track  Mr.  Ellington  is  using 
rice  hulls  and  the  experiment  seems  to 
be  very  successful.  Not  content  with 
this  outdoor  equipment,  the  high  school 
plans  to  build  an  up-to-date  $30,000 
gymnasium  next  year.  In  selecting  the 
teaching  staff  the  board  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  two  instructors  who  have 
special    training    in    physical    education. 

C.  W.  H. 

Summer  playgrounds. 

The  child's  education  goes  on  365 
days  in  the  year.  The  part  that  goes 
on  in  the  school  room  is  but  a  small 
part  of  it  and  the  education  in  language, 
manners,  morals  and  character  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  in  physical  powers, 
goes  on  most  generously  in  the  social 
plays  or  so-called  recreative  side  of 
child  life.  Here  is  where  the  school 
playground  should  function  not  only 
during  the  school  year  but  during  the 
summer  months.  Some  studies  have 
shown  that  children  are  frequently 
worse     off     physically,     mentally     and 


morally  at  the  end  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion than  they  are  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

A  "playground,"  from  the  child's 
standpoint,  is  any  place  he  plays, 
whether  it  be  in  the  gutter  or  the  open 
field,  on  a  yard  fence  or  the  gymnasium 
apparatus,  and  this  social  play  is 
always  led  either  by  the  older  and 
more  experienced  children,  with  good 
or  bad  results  according  to  chance,  or 
by  an  adult  leader.  The  question  is, 
shall  the  play  be  left  to  chance  or 
organized  on  the  school  playground 
under  a  responsible  leader?  All  that  is 
necessary  to  organize  an  efficient  sum- 
mer playground  is  for  the  local  school 
authorities  to  open  the  school  grounds 
for  public  use  and  employ  a  director. 
Efficiency  and  results  depend  entirely 
upon  this  director,  so  a  good  one  should 
be  employed.  If  the  money  for  the 
director  is  not  available  local  clubs  will 
usually  raise  the  money  if  the  plan  is 
suggested  to  them.  C.  W.  H. 

Joint  district  supervision  in 
physical  education. 

Eight  elementary  school  districts  in 
Marin  County  have  united,  under  the 
provision  of  the  physical  education  law, 
to  employ  a  special  supervisor  of  phys- 
ical education.  Miss  Jessie  Hanna  has 
been  filling  the  position  with  notable 
success  for  the  past  two  years.  The 
supervisor's  weekly  visits  to  each  school 
to  give  instruction  in  new  activities  are 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  As  a  result  the  teachers  have 
an  organized  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
children  and  to  the  existing  limitations 
in  grounds  and  equipment.  The  phys- 
ical education  law  specifically  provides 
for  such  cooperation  between  school 
districts  and  for  the  apportionment  of 
necessary  expenses.  It  is  the  only 
means  in  rural  districts  of  developing 
the  state  program  in  physical  education 
so  it  will  best  meet  the  vital  needs  of 
the   children   and   the   community. 

C.  W.  H. 
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Minimum  requirements  for 
high  school  graduation. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  re- 
quirements for  graduation  after  July  1, 
1920,  are  at  least  sixteen  units  of  work, 
in  which  the  following  must  be  in- 
cluded : 

A.  As  to  grouping,  two  majors  of  at 
least  three  units  each,  chosen  from  the 
following  list : 

1.  Mathematics  (1  year  of  mechan- 
ical drawing  may  be  substituted  for  1 
year  of  mathematics,  if  desired). 

2.  English  (a  1-year  course  in  citizen- 
ship may  be  substituted  for  1  year  of 
English,  if  desired). 

3.  Physical   and   Biological   Science. 

4.  Foreign  Language  (3  years  of  1 
foreign  language  or  2  years  in  each  of 
2  foreign  languages). 

5.  History  and  Social  Science. 

B.  As  to  content. 
English,  2  years. 
Laboratory  Science,  1  year. 

United  States  History  and  Civics,  1 
year. 

The  prescription  of  work  as  described 
above  allows  fully  half  the  work  in 
high  school  to  be  elected  by  the  indi- 
vidual pupil.  The  following  course  as 
a  core  fulfills  the  State  Board  require- 
ments and  allows  eight  units  of  work 
to  be  elected.  It  would  be  possible  for 
a  student  to  take  the  course  as  outlined 
and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  other  work  which  is  not  prescribed, 
such  as  commercial  work,  music,  or 
any  other  one  subject  or  combination 
of  subjects: 

First   Year. 
1.  English    1  unit 

2.  Physical  Education %  unit 

3.    

4.   

5.  

Second   Year. 

1.  English    1  unit 

2.  Modern   History    1  unit 

3.  Phvsical  Education J4  unit 

4.   

5.  

Third  Year. 
1.  English    1  unit 

2.  United    States    History 1  unit 

3.  Physical  Education Y\  unit 

4.   

5    


Fourth   Year. 

1.  Civics  and  Economics 1  unit 

2.  Physics   or    Chemistry 1  unit 

3.  Physical    Education   54  unit 

A.  C.  O. 

General  science. 

Mr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  of  the  Lincoln 
School  of  Teachers'  College,  is  head  of 
a  committee  of  students  of  secondary 
education  which  has  been  investigating 
the  institutions  which  accept  general 
science  as  a  college  entrance  subject. 
Of  116  colleges  and  universities  to 
which  questionnaires  were  sent,  99  re- 
ported its  acceptance  as  a  college 
entrance  subject. 

One  typical  reply  may  be  quoted  as  a 
protest  to  a  type  of  teaching  which  is  all 
too  common : 

"We  regard  the  attempt  to  introduce 
general  science  courses  into  the  schools 
as  unfortunate.  It  brings  science  teach- 
ing strictly  onto  a  text  book  basis.  The 
text  books  presented  are  little  more  than 
reading  books,  illustrated  and  interesting, 
but  not  offering  any  thorough  training 
n  any  science  nor  even  in  scientific  study. 
It  is  adding  one  more  item  to  the  num- 
erous ones  already  in  our  high  school 
curricula,  which  are  merely  informa- 
tional and  not  educational,  a  tendency 
which  I  regret  very  much  and  which 
reflects  itself  seriously  in  the  ability  of 
the  high  school  student  to  study  or 
work." 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  follows  : 
"Since  99  of  116  institutions  reporting 
now  credit  general  science  for  college 
entrance,  and  since  some  of  the  remain- 
ing 17  institutions  express  the  possibility 
of  an  early  acceptance  of  the  subject,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  cooperating  in  the  efforts  of 
secondary  school  teachers  to  improve 
their  work.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
of  the  institutions  which  have  not  for- 
mally approved  general  science  for 
college  entrance,  have  approved  this 
course  for  individual  students  for  several 
years.  Furthermore,  the  comments  in 
the  replies  are  most  timely  in  calling 
the  attention  of  science  teachers  and 
administrators  to  the  need  of  keeping 
general  science  truly  scientific,  and  of 
making  its  content  of  real  significance  to 
pupils.  Also  it  is  urged  that  the  general 
science  course  be  well  founded  upon 
adequate   experience   in   laboratory   and 
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which  is  somewhat  crowded,  but  found 
the  work  progressing  nicely  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  the  principal  who  had 
been  called  to  San  Diego. 

Afternoon  in  the  rural  schools. 

Again  we  took  the  road,  visiting  well 
conducted  schools  at  Pilarcitos,  Puri- 
sima,  Tunitas,  Bell,  and  San  Gregorio. 
Miss  Bernice  Brown,  the  teacher  at 
Bell  school,  is  doing  some  splendid  work, 
not  only  in  the  "old-line"  subjects  but 
also  in  music  and  drawing.  At  San 
Gregorio,  Miss  Violet  Hoenig  was 
teaching  forty-nine  pupils  in  all  grades 
in  one  room;  and  she  was  succeeding 
wonderfully  well.  I  stayed  throughout 
a  writing  lesson  in  which  she  used  the 
phonograph  so  that  all  her  pupils  would 
write  in  the  same  time.  By  the  way, 
Superintendent  Cloud  has  a  phonograph 
in  most  every  school. 

After  calling  at  Pomponia  we  arrived 
at  Pescadero.  From  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  we  looked  down  upon  the  town, 
all  its  buildings  painted  white.  I  asked 
the  wherefore  of  the  whiteness  and  it 
was  explained  that  some  years  ago  a 
vessel  laden  with  white  lead  foundered 
off  Pigeon  Point  near  by.  Since  the 
wreck,  most  every  building  along  the 
coast  has  been  painted  with  white  lead. 
I've  seen  some  other  towns  in  California 
that  would  profit  by  a  similar  wreck. 

At  Pescadero. 

,We  visited  the  school  at  Pigeon  Point, 
kept  by  Miss  Bullwinkle,  a  graduate  of 
the    University    of    California,    and    the 


Pescadero  grammar  school,  of  which 
Edward  Hevey,  Jr.,  a  San  Jose  State 
Normal  school  graduate,  is  principal. 
He  is  a  young  school  man,  alert  and 
progressive.  He  has  introduced  sewing 
and  manual  training  and  has  organized 
a  parent-teacher  association.  The  par- 
ent-teacher association  met  on  the  day 
of  my  visit  to  hear  a  brief  talk  by  me 
and  a  better  and  longer  talk  by  Super- 
intendent Cloud.  The  women  served 
cake  and  ice-cream  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  in  a  social  way.  The 
district  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
organization  of  the  women  for  school 
improvement. 

It  was  a  wonderful  trip — this  little 
journey  along  the  San  Mateo  coast.  It 
was  good  to  see  the  earnest  work  of  the 
teachers,  the  eagerness  of  the  pupils 
to  learn,  the  pride  of  the  parents  and 
trustees  in  their  schools  and  children, 
and  the  demonstration  of  effective  help- 
fulness by  Superintendent  Cloud.  I 
shall  always  look  back  with  pleasure 
upon  my  visit  in  the  coast  country, 
remembering  the  green  hills,  the  valleys 
radiant  with  wild  flowers,  the  foam  and 
spray  of  the  angry  sea,  the  rows  of 
gray-green  artichoke  bushes,  the  happy 
smiling  children,  and  the  unbounded 
hospitality  of  the  people.  Don  Gaspar 
visited  the  coast  country  in  October, 
but  I  prefer  to  follow  his  trail  in  April, 
when  the  air  breathes  welcome,  the  birds 
sing  carols  of  joy,  and  old  Ocean  him- 
self reaches  up  a  thousand  hands  to 
greet  me.  W.  C.  W. 


WANTED:  A  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  IN 
EVERY  COMMUNITY. 


School  people  hardly  realize  how 
much  real  energy  available  for  school 
improvement  is  now  going  to  waste  in 
every  community.  They  are  quite  as 
unconscious  of  this  energy  as  our  fore- 
fathers were  of  the  wonderful  electric 
power  waiting  to  be  released  in  cascades 
and  waterfalls.  Every  parent  is  a 
potential  school  helper,  but  many  com- 
munities have  no  means  of  tapping  the 
potential  energy  of  parents  and  using 
it  to  make  the  wheels  go  round.  The 
parent-teacher    association    is    such    an 


agency.  It  really  taps  the  sources  of 
energy ;  it  also  stores  it  up  for  use  at 
a  critical  period.  My  judgment  is  that 
every  community  should  have  its  parent- 
teacher  association. 

What  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  stands  for. 

I  think  I  understand  the  attitude  of 
some  teachers  toward  the  P.  T.  A- 
They  seem  to  regard  the  parents  as 
interlopers  and  fear  their  interference 
in  school  affairs.    I  had  the  same  fear 
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once,  but  I  have  recovered  from  it,  just 
as  a  bather  recovers  from  the  shock  of 
a  plunge  in  cold  water.  The  bather 
will  shiver  for  a  while  at  the  thought 
of  diving  in,  make  several  false  leaps, 
then  grit  his  teeth  and  jump  in.  When 
he  comes  up,  he  shouts  back  inviting 
his  friends  to  "come  in,  the  water's 
fine."  Well,  that's  just  the  way  I  feel 
about  the  P.  T.  A's.  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  work.  They 
stand  for  a  better  relation  between  the 
homes  and  the  school.  Certainly  there 
is  need  for  better  understanding  and 
cooperation.  They  bring  together  all 
factors  that  make  for  the  school  im- 
provement. They  develop  a  wholesome 
community  spirit  friendly  to  the  schools. 
Through  federations  they  work  for  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  They 
help  solve  many  perplexing  problems 
which  the  teacher  by  herself  can  never 
solve.  The  P.  T.  A.  is  a  syndicate  of 
community  ideals  and  hopes.  It  is  a 
necessary  unit  in  American  democracy 
and  as  such,  should  be  welcomed  in 
every  school  community. 

The  Los  Angeles  Congress. 

Last  week  I  attended  the  California 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teach- 
er Associations  at  Los  Angeles.     It  was 


a  splendid  convention,  ably  conducted 
by  its  President,  Dr.  Jessie  A.  Russell. 
Delegates  from  associations  representing 
40,000  members  were  present.  The 
Governor,  the  State  Superintendent,  the 
county  superintendent,  and  representa- 
tives of  various  other  educational  agen- 
cies were  there.  The  parent-teacher 
associations  have  become  a  power  for 
good  as  the  program  of  the  congress 
clearly  indicated. 
How  school  people  can  help. 

Superintendents  can  help  the  P.  T.  A. 
movement  by  giving  representatives  of 
the  P.  T.  A.  Federation  a  place  on  the 
program  of  the  teachers  institute.  They 
can  also  encourage  the  organization  as 
associations.  Superintendent  Dan  H. 
White  of  Solano  County  recently  organ- 
ized several  associations  in  his  county. 

Principals  and  teachers  can  invite 
parents  to  organize.  A  letter  to  the  new 
state  president,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Ewing,  399 
South  Twelfth  street,  San  Jose,  will 
bring  advice  concerning  organization. 
Your  local  district  federation  will  be 
glad  to  send  an  organizer  to  help  you. 

Let  these  be  our  slogans  for  this  year : 

"Better  democracy  and  better  schools 
through  parent-teacher  associations." 

"A  parent-teacher  association  in  every 
community."  W.  C.  W. 


MUSIC  SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  the  state, 
two  have  made  at  least  partial  provi- 
sion for  the  definite  teaching  and  super- 
vision   of   music    in    the    rural    schools. 

That  such  teaching  and  supervision 
are  desirable  is  now  seldom  questioned; 
the  great  problems  presenting  them- 
selves for  solution  are  (1)  how  to  get 
the  supervisor  and  (2)  how  to  fix  con- 
ditions so  that  she  may  work  effectively. 

For  the  benefit  of  county  superin- 
tendents and  boards  of  trustees  who  are 
seeking  for  keys  to  solve  these  problems 
we  present  two  stories  of  partial  solu- 
tions, the  stories,  of  Sutter  and  Marin 
counties. 


At  our  request  Mrs.  Howard  Hain 
Harter  (nee  Norma  Dolores  Petro) 
tells  the  following  story: 

Music  irj^  Sutter  County. 

To  be  brief,  I  visit  weekly  six  of  the 
largest  schools  of  the  county,  teaching  a 
thirty  or  forty-minute  period,  _  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  each  class,  in  which  time 
I  attempt  two  things:  One  to  give  a 
model  or  an  initial  lesson,  to  be  devel- 
oped during  the  week  by  the  grade 
teacher,  and  the  other  to  ascertain  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  preceding 
week  by  her,  and  to  discover  the  needs 
of  further  help  on  my  part  for  review 
work.  Before  leaving  the  school  I  make 
out  brief  outlines  for  each  teacher  to  aid 
her  daily  work  in  music.  These  neces- 
sarily need  not  be  followed  absolutely. 
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which  is  somewhat  crowded,  but  found 
the  work  progressing  nicely  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  the  principal  who  had 
been  called  to  San  Diego. 

Afternoon  in  the  rural  schools. 

Again  we  took  the  road,  visiting  well 
conducted  schools  at  Pilarcitos,  Puri- 
sima,  Tunitas,  Bell,  and  San  Gregorio. 
Miss  Bernice  Brown,  the  teacher  at 
Bell  school,  is  doing  some  splendid  work, 
not  only  in  the  "old-line"  subjects  but 
also  in  music  and  drawing.  At  San 
Gregorio,  Miss  Violet  Hoenig  was 
teaching  forty-nine  pupils  in  all  grades 
in  one  room;  and  she  was  succeeding 
wonderfully  well.  I  stayed  throughout 
a  writing  lesson  in  which  she  used  the 
phonograph  so  that  all  her  pupils  would 
write  in  the  same  time.  By  the  way, 
Superintendent  Cloud  has  a  phonograph 
in  most  every  school. 

After  calling  at  Pomponia  we  arrived 
at  Pescadero.  From  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  we  looked  down  upon  the  town, 
all  its  buildings  painted  white.  I  asked 
the  wherefore  of  the  whiteness  and  it 
was  explained  that  some  years  ago  a 
vessel  laden  with  white  lead  foundered 
off  Pigeon  Point  near  by.  Since  the 
wreck,  most  every  building  along  the 
coast  has  been  painted  with  white  lead. 
I've  seen  some  other  towns  in  California 
that  would  profit  by  a  similar  wreck. 

At  Pescadero. 

.We  visited  the  school  at  Pigeon  Point, 
kept  by  Miss  Bullwinkle,  a  graduate  of 
the   University   of   California,    and   the 


Pescadero  grammar  school,  of  which 
Edward  Hevey,  Jr.,  a  San  Jose  State 
Normal  school  graduate,  is  principal. 
He  is  a  young  school  man,  alert  and 
progressive.  He  has  introduced  sewing 
and  manual  training  and  has  organized 
a  parent-teacher  association.  The  par- 
ent-teacher association  met  on  the  day 
of  my  visit  to  hear  a  brief  talk  by  me 
and  a  better  and  longer  talk  by  Super- 
intendent Cloud.  The  women  served 
cake  and  ice-cream  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  in  a  social  way.  The 
district  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
organization  of  the  women  for  school 
improvement. 

It  was  a  wonderful  trip — this  little 
journey  along  the  San  Mateo  coast.  It 
was  good  to  see  the  earnest  work  of  the 
teachers,  the  eagerness  of  the  pupils 
to  learn,  the  pride  of  the  parents  and 
trustees  in  their  schools  and  children, 
and  the  demonstration  of  effective  help- 
fulness by  Superintendent  Cloud.  I 
shall  always  look  back  with  pleasure 
upon  my  visit  in  the  coast  country, 
remembering  the  green  hills,  the  valleys 
radiant  with  wild  flowers,  the  foam  and 
spray  of  the  angry  sea,  the  rows  of 
gray-green  artichoke  bushes,  the  happy 
smiling  children,  and  the  unbounded 
hospitality  of  the  people.  Don  Gaspar 
visited  the  coast  country  in  October, 
but  I  prefer  to  follow  his  trail  in  April, 
when  the  air  breathes  welcome,  the  birds 
sing  carols  of  joy,  and  old  Ocean  him- 
self reaches  up  a  thousand  hands  to 
greet  me.  W.  C.  W. 


WANTED:  A  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  IN 
EVERY  COMMUNITY. 


School  people  hardly  realize  how 
much  real  energy  available  for  school 
improvement  is  now  going  to  waste  in 
every  community.  They  are  quite  as 
unconscious  of  this  energy  as  our  fore- 
fathers were  of  the  wonderful  electric 
power  waiting  to  be  released  in  cascades 
and  waterfalls.  Every  parent  is  a 
potential  school  helper,  but  many  com- 
munities have  no  means  of  tapping  the 
potential  energy  of  parents  and  using 
it  to  make  the  wheels  go  round.  The 
parent-teacher    association    is    such    an 


agency.  It  really  taps  the  sources  of 
energy;  it  also  stores  it  up  for  use  at 
a  critical  period.  My  judgment  is  that 
every  community  should  have  its  parent- 
teacher  association. 

What  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  stands  for. 

I  think  I  understand  the  attitude  of 
some  teachers  toward  the  P.  T.  A. 
They  seem  to  regard  the  parents  as 
interlopers  and  fear  their  interference 
in  school  affairs.    I  had  the  same  fear 
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once,  but  I  have  recovered  from  it,  just 
as  a  bather  recovers  from  the  shock  of 
a  plunge  in  cold  water.  The  bather 
will  shiver  for  a  while  at  the  thought 
of  diving  in,  make  several  false  leaps, 
then  grit  his  teeth  and  jump  in.  When 
he  comes  up,  he  shouts  back  inviting 
his  friends  to  "come  in,  the  water's 
fine."  Well,  that's  just  the  way  I  feel 
about  the  P.  T.  A's.  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  work.  They 
stand  for  a  better  relation  between  the 
homes  and  the  school.  Certainly  there 
is  need  for  better  understanding  and 
cooperation.  They  bring  together  all 
factors  that  make  for  the  school  im- 
provement. They  develop  a  wholesome 
community  spirit  friendly  to  the  schools. 
Through  federations  they  work  for  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  They 
help  solve  many  perplexing  problems 
which  the  teacher  by  herself  can  never 
solve.  The  P.  T.  A.  is  a  syndicate  of 
community  ideals  and  hopes.  It  is  a 
necessary  unit  in  American  democracy 
and  as  such,  should  be  welcomed  in 
every  school  community. 

The  Los  Angeles  Congress. 

Last  week  I  attended  the  California 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teach- 
er Associations  at  Los  Angeles.     It  was 


a  splendid  convention,  ably  conducted 
by  its  President,  Dr.  Jessie  A.  Russell. 
Delegates  from  associations  representing 
40,000  members  were  present.  The 
Governor,  the  State  Superintendent,  the 
county  superintendent,  and  representa- 
tives of  various  other  educational  agen- 
cies were  there.  The  parent-teacher 
associations  have  become  a  power  for 
good  as  the  program  of  the  congress 
clearly  indicated. 
How  school  people  can  help. 

Superintendents  can  help  the  P.  T.  A. 
movement  by  giving  representatives  of 
the  P.  T.  A.  Federation  a  place  on  the 
program  of  the  teachers  institute.  They 
can  also  encourage  the  organization  as 
associations.  Superintendent  Dan  H. 
White  of  Solano  County  recently  organ- 
ized several  associations  in  his  county. 

Principals  and  teachers  can  invite 
parents  to  organize.  A  letter  to  the  new 
state  president,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Ewing,  399 
South  Twelfth  street,  San  Jose,  will 
bring  advice  concerning  organization. 
Your  local  district  federation  will  be 
glad  to  send  an  organizer  to  help  you. 

Let  these  be  our  slogans  for  this  year : 

"Better  democracy  and  better  schools 
through  parent-teacher  associations." 

"A  parent-teacher  association  in  every 
community."  W.  C.  W. 


MUSIC  SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  the  state, 
two  have  made  at  least  partial  provi- 
sion for  the  definite  teaching  and  super- 
vision   of   music    in    the    rural    schools. 

That  such  teaching  and  supervision 
are  desirable  is  now  seldom  questioned; 
the  great  problems  presenting  them- 
selves for  solution  are  (1)  how  to  get 
the  supervisor  and  (2)  how  to  fix  con- 
ditions so  that  she  may  work  effectively. 

For  the  benefit  of  county  superin- 
tendents and  boards  of  trustees  who  are 
seeking  for  keys  to  solve  these  problems 
we  present  two  stories  of  partial  solu- 
tions, the  stories  of  Sutter  and  Marin 
counties. 


At  our  request  Mrs.  Howard  Hain 
Harter  (nee  Norma  Dolores  Petro) 
tells  the  following  story: 

Music  in^  Sutter  County. 

To  be  brief,  I  visit  weekly  six  of  the 
largest  schools  of  the  county,  teaching  a 
thirty  or  forty-minute  period,  _  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  each  class,  in  which  time 
I  attempt  two  things:  One  to  give  a 
model  or  an  initial  lesson,  to  be  devel- 
oped during  the  week  by  the  grade 
teacher,  and  the  other  to  ascertain  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  preceding 
week  by  her,  and  to  discover  the  needs 
of  further  help  on  my  part  for  review 
work.  Before  leaving  the  school  I  make 
out  brief  outlines  for  each  teacher  to  aid 
her  daily  work  in  music.  These  neces- 
sarily need  not  be  followed  absolutely. 
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I  leave  them  as  suggestions  only.  Very 
naturally  the  teacher  who  is  with  the 
class  daily  knows  its  ability  and  particu- 
lar needs  far  beter  than  I  who  see  it 
but  once  weekly. 

To  the  teacher  who  has  never  before 
taught  music,  however,  these  suggested 
outlines  are  of  assistance,  and  I  am 
always  glad  to  make  them  as  detailed  as 
the  individual  teacher  desires. 

During  the  week  I  work  with  twenty 
teachers.  My  schools  vary  in  number 
of  rooms  from  two  to  seven,  and  in  num- 
ber of  children  to  each  room  from  seven- 
teen to  fifty  odd,  the  average  being  about 
thirty-five. 

My  mode  of  transportation  is  varied 
sufficiently  to  be  picturesque,  for  auto- 
mobile, train,  horse  and  buggy,  and 
"just  two  feet"  are  employed,  and  some- 
times all  four  methods  in  one  day.  Had 
I  a  machine  naturally  I  could  visit  more 
schools,  and  should  be  glad  to  do  so, 
since  I  find  that  it  is  much  less  the 
teaching  than  the  waiting  for  trains,  etc., 
which  tires  and  takes  the  most  time. 
The  arrangement  made  to  furnish  an 
automobile  to  other  rural  supervisors 
might  well  be  adopted  for  rural  school 
music   supervisors. 

I  am  employed  by  each  district  sepa- 
rately, according  to  the  number  of  rooms 
to  the  school. 

While  my  work  has  been  that  of  a 
pioneer,  she  whose  idea  it  was  first  de- 
serves the  more  credit.  It  is  not  easy  to 
introduce  new  ideas.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult still  to  see  them  materialize.  With 
no  example  to  follow,  but  wide  awake 
to  the  needs  of  her  county's  schools, 
Miss  Vagades,  the  county  superintendent, 
went,  last  spring,  to  each  district's  board 
of  trustees  and  won  their  cooperation  in 
an  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  rural  school 
child  one  of  the  advantages  thus  far 
almost  entirely  limited  to  the  city  child. 
This  year  has  been  a  trial,  then,  of 
the  practicability  of  this  plan,  and,  I 
believe  I  may  say,  the  proof  of  it. 

No  longer  is  there  a  question  as  to 
the  essential  value  of  music  as  a  perma- 
nent subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  school.  How  can  music  be  taught 
in  the  rural  school  is  now  the  problem. 
Two  counties  have  adopted  this  method 
of  a  traveling  supervisor.  May  the 
movement    spread ! 

Music  in  Marin  County. 

The  story  of  music  supervision  in 
Marin  County  is  a  story  of  evolution. 
It  is  unique,  interesting  and  convincing. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Irene  C.  Cooke, 
supervisor  of  Southern  Marin  County, 
for  this  story. 


The  credit  for  the  establishing  of  a 
music  teacher  and  supervisor  in  southern 
Marin  County  belongs  entirely  to  the 
far-seeing  plans  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, Jas.  B.  Davidson.  He  saw  the 
necessity  long  before  any  one  in  the 
county.  With  his  usual  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulties  met  when  trying 
to  convince  district  boards  that  they 
should  spend  more  money  for  new  ideas, 
and  district  teachers  that  they  can  find 
time  for  one  more  subject  on  their  daily 
programs,  he  evolved  a  scheme  that 
proved  the  value  of  the  subject  he  de- 
sired to  establish  to  such  a  successful 
degree  that  these  people  came  of  their 
own  volition  to  see  and  approve  the 
idea. 

When  he  learned  in  1913  that  a  for- 
mer teacher  of  the  county,  Mrs.  Irene  C. 
Cooke,  later  an  assistant  supervisor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Normal  School,  was 
taking  the  course  in  public  school  music 
at  Crane  Normal  Institute  at  Potsdam, 
New  York,  he  secured  her  services  as 
a  grade  teacher  in  the  San  Anselmo 
schools.  Mr.  Wade  Thomas,  supervising 
principal  of  San  Anselmo  schools,  en- 
tered heartily  into  Mr.  Davidson's  plan 
and  made  it  possible  for  time  to  be  given 
to  music  in  his  schools.  The  entering 
wedge  was  very  small.  With  her  regu- 
lar grade  work  Mrs.  Cooke  took  up 
special  music  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  board  of  San  Anselmo  schools 
desired  music  taught  in  all  grades. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of 
the  advertisement  securing  this  was 
wafted  through  school  room  windows 
and  on  the  air  to  the  neighboring  dwel- 
lings, for  San  An'selmo  main  school  was 
aware  thiat  music-loving  neighbors 
opened  their  windows  and  lingered  on 
porches   at  "singing  time." 

It  was  impossible  to  carry  regular 
grade  work  and  do  all  the  music  teach- 
ing, so  an  arrangement  for  departmental 
work  was  made  in  the  grammar  grades. 
This  released  Mrs.  Cooke  for  a  weekly 
visit  to  the  primary  grades  of  the  three 
schools.  A  twenty  minute  lesson  was 
given  in  each  room  and  the  grade  teacher 
continued  the  same  work  during  two 
more  twenty  minute  periods  of  that 
week.  Careful  plans  were  left  her  for 
guidance.  Teachers'  conferences  were 
held. 

A  year  of  this  program  proved  itself. 
Teachers,  pupils,  board,  community,  were 
in  hearty  accord.  A  second  year  of  the 
same  program  showed  real  results. 
Chorus  singing  of  highest  quality  was 
frequent.  Part  singing  had  come  into 
its  own.  Abundant  material  was  sup- 
plied   by    the    board.    A    small    girls' 
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chorus  had  grown  into  a  choral  of 
seventy-four  volunteer  pupils  of  the 
grammar  grades,  meeting  Monday  even- 
ings for  an  hour  and  a  half  of  earnest 
singing  and  a  half  hour's  fun.  Thirty- 
two  boys  discovered  their  value  as  a 
part  of  a  chorus  that  produced  at  least 
two  good  programs  a  year,  and  that  had 
heaps  of  fun  at  monthly  parties  insti- 
gated and  supervised  by  volunteer  teach- 
ers. 

During  that,  year  San  Anselmo's  music 
success  spread  afar.  Neighboring  dis- 
trict teachers,  principals  and  board  mem- 
bers, having  heard  of  it,  came  to  visit. 
They  saw  actual  class  music  and  went 
away  convinced  that  they  wanted  the 
same  thing  for  their  schools. 

A  meeting  of  principals  was  called 
in  Supt.  Davidson's  office.  The  matter 
of  supervision,  incidental  expense,  time 
desired  for  the  subject  were  thoroughly 
discussed.  After  presenting  these  details 
to  their  respective  boards  these  principals 
met  again.  The  salary  apportionment 
was  based  upon  the  number  of  rooms  in 
each  district.  Expenses  were  added  for 
train  travel  of  the  supervisor.  Seven 
districts,  a  total  of  twelve  schools, 
entered  at  first.  An  eighth  district 
entered  shortly.  At  the  conclusion  of 
one  year  another  district  entered,  making 
it  necessary  for  the  supervisor  to  pur- 
chase an  automobile.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  the  high  school  entered. 
At  present  there  are  nine  districts  of 
fourteen  schools,  from  the  two-room 
school  to  the  seven-room  school,  receiv- 
ing service.  A  minimum  of  sixty  min- 
utes a  week  is  given  to  music  in  every 
room,  running  to  a  maximum  of  two 
hours  in  some  rooms. 

At  present  the  entire  southern  end  of 
Marin  ^  County,  excepting  San  Rafael 
with  its  own  music  teacher,  and 
Larkspur-Corte  Madera  School,  are 
under  the  same  system. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  the  story. 
Music  supervision  made  its  own  way 
in  Marin.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  music  everywhere  now.  It  finds 
its  way  into  Parent-Teachers'  meetings, 
into  Mothers'  Clubs,  into  graduation  in 
the  form  of  choruses,  cantatas  and  oper- 
ettas; into  the  great  May  Fete,  some- 
times with  a  chorus  of  all  the  grammar 
grades  of  some  seventeen  schools. 
Marin  schools  are  singing. 

Questions  : 

1.  What  are  the  peculiar  conditions 
existing  in  Marin  and  Sutter  counties 
that  make  it  possible  for  children  of 
their  rural  schools  to  receive  the  benefit 
f     education     in     music     while     other 


thousands  of  rural  children  in  other 
counties  of  the  state  are  growing  up  in 
ignorance   of  music? 

2.  What  can  legislation  do  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  music  instruction 
in  rural  schools? 

3.  Do  we  really  believe  in  the  value  of 
music?  If  so,  are  we  willing  to  work 
for  it,  talk  for  it,  write  for  it?     M.  S.  M. 

Meeting  of  committee  on  rural 
school   music. 

At  a  music  convention  of  the  music 
supervisors  of  the  state  held  January  4, 
1920,  at  Sacramento,  various  committees 
were  appointed  for  increasing  interest 
in  the  subject  of  music  and  furthering 
its  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Among  these  committees  was  the  com- 
mittee on  a  course  of  study  for  rural 
schools.  This  committee  was  assigned 
the  task  of  outlining  a  course  of  study 
in  the  nature  of  minimum  essentials  for 
each  grade. 

Mrs.  Irene  C.  Cooke,  district  super- 
visor  of  music  of  southern  Marin  County, 
was  chosen  chairman.  On  Saturday, 
May  29,  she  called  her  committee  to- 
gether in  the  State  Board  of  Education 
rooms  at  Sacramento,  presenting  to 
them  a  suggestive  outline  for  discussion 
and  criticism. 

Discussion  was  lively  and  criticisms 
pro  and  con  were  keen,  all  members 
being  enthusiastic  over  the  good  con- 
structive  work   done  by   the   chairman. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  day's  work,  the 
committee  adjourned,  leaving  in  Mrs. 
Cooke's  hands  the  corrected  outline  for 
her  revision  and  editing. 

It  is  certainly  worth  noting  in  these 
days  when  salaries  are  low  and  living, 
including  traveling  expenses,  high,  that 
this  committee  met  in  Sacramento  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  willingly  and 
gave  the  day  to  the  work  required 
cheerfully,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  were  well  aware  that  all  expenses 
incurred  must  be  paid  from  their  private 
purses. 

Besides  the  chairman,  the  members 
of  the  committee  are : 

Lida  Lennon,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
State  Normal  School,  Chico,  California. 
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Mrs.  Howard  Hain  Harter  (nee  Nor- 
ma Dolores  Petro)  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Sutter  County. 

Lewis  William  Harvey,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Reedley  Joint  Union  District, 
Reedley,  California.  M.  S.  M. 

Our  California  Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Everywhere  we  go  in  California  we 
find  evidences  of  the  help  given  our 
public  schools  by  the  parent-teacher 
associations  connected  with  them. 

Their  activities  are  manifold.  What- 
ever are  the  special  needs  for  the  special 
conditions  under  which  the  school  is 
operating,  those  are  the  needs  the 
P.  T.  A.  stands  ready  to  meet.  Just  by 
way  of  illustration  we  note  a  few: 

In  the  Budlong  Avenue  School,  Los 
Angeles,  the  children  of  the  school  pub- 
lish the  "Budlong  News,"  an  excellent 
little  newspaper,  serving  the  school  as 
a  stimulus  to  better  English  as  no 
method  of  language  teaching,  however 
good,  could  serve  it.  The  printing  plant, 
fully  equipped,  was  the  gift  of  the  Bud- 
long  P.  T.  A. 

In  Quincy,  Plumas  County,  a  live  and 
effective  P.  T.  A.  has  just  purchased 
one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  play- 
ground apparatus  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  this 
being  their  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  better  education  recently  pro- 
moted by  Mrs.  Kate  L.  Donnelley, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools  and  the  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 

Now  it  is  a  graphaphone  with  a 
collection  of  excellent  records.  Again 
it  is  a  sanitary  drinking  fountain,  or 
a  fine  picture  or  some  shade  trees  for 
the   school   grounds. 

Nothing  daunts  the  P.  T.  A.  No 
educational  advancement  seems  to  its 
members  absurd.  They  are  abreast  of 
the  times.  They  understand.  Would 
that  every  school  in  the  state  had  a 
P.  T.  A.  back  of  it,   working  for  and 


with  it. 


M.  S.  M. 


What  an  attendance  officer  does. 

The  attendance  officer  is  coming  to 
be  an  indispensable  county  officer.  Such 
officer  represents  the  enlightened  inter- 
est of  the  public  in  boys  and  girls  who 
are  not  getting  an  American  chance. 
Here  are  the  duties  of  an  attendance 
officer  as  outlined  by  Agnes  E.  Howe, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Santa 
Clara  County: 

1.  To  enforce  school  attendance  law. 

(a)  By  persuasive  means  if  pos- 

sible. 

(b)  Kindly  firmness  an  essential. 

2.  To  investigate  home  conditions  and 
make  recommendations,  whenever  re- 
quested by  superintendent,  on  reports  of 
irregularity  of  attendance,  truancy,  or 
other  circumstances  which  are  delaying 
the  progress  of  a  child  in  school.  These 
reports  to  be  made  to  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

3.  To  report  cases  to  proper  social 
agencies  when  necessary  action  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  attendance  officer. 

4.  To  look  into  the  circumstances  sur- 
ounding  all  children  carrying  or  request- 
ing work  permits.  Return  such  children 
to  school  wherever  desirable  and  possi- 
ble. 

5.  To  report  to  teachers  and  the  super- 
intendent, facts  regarding  home  sur- 
roundings of  children  who  are  special 
problems. 

6.  To  keep  statistics  as  to  nationality, 
economic  status,  habits,  etc.,  of  families 
where  truancy  is  habitual  or  where  there 
are  misfit  children. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  attendance  offi- 
cers of  different  towns  of  the  county 
and  of  the  city  of  San  Jose  in  order  to 
insure  compliance  with   law. 

8.  To  make  regular  reports  to  the 
board  of  supervisors,  as  requested,  and 
monthly  reports  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  W.  C.  W. 

Don't  bother  the  State  Printer. 

The  State  Printer  wishes  to  be  accom- 
modating, but  he  has  all  he  can  do  to 
attend  to  his  own  business  without 
answering  communications  relative  to 
textbooks  and  the  Btut  Bulletin. 
The  fact  that  he  prints  the  textbooks 
and  this  quarterly  bulletin  does  not 
justify  teachers  in  thinking  that  he 
edits  or  distributes  either.  Will  all 
teachers  and  other  readers  therefore  be 
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advised  that  all  communications  con- 
cerning textbooks  and  the  Blue  Bulle- 
tin are  to  be  addressed  to  Will  C. 
Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction,   Sacramento? 

And  another  thing,  don't  ask  for 
Answer  Books  for  the  Arithmetics. 
The  state  does  not  publish  them. 

W.  C.  W. 

Another  school  paper. 

Attention  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice  of  another  school  paper.  Be- 
cause we  so  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
school  paper  as  one  of  the  very  best 
means  of  stimulating  written  expression 
in    boys    and    girls    of    the    elementary 


schools,  we  wish  heartily  to  commend 
the  "Budlong  News"  published  by,  and 
in  the  interest  of  better  English  for, 
the  pupils  of  Budlong  Avenue  School, 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  E.  G.  Welch,  the 
principal  of  Budlong  School,  writes : 

"We  have  our  own  print  shop,  set  our 
own  type,  read  our  own  proofs,  write 
our  own  articles,  and  the  last  issue  was 
put  out  by  our  students  with  little  direc- 
tion and  entirely  by  themselves.  So 
helpful  has  been  the  little  paper  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  school  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  better  English  that  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  all  elementary  schools  to 
have  shops  of  their  own.  Our  plant 
was  bought  for  us  by  the  good  people  of 
our  live  parent-teacher  association." 
:  M.  S.M. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDIZATION  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  RECORDS,  GRADING  AND  SCHOLARSHIP. 


Mr.  A.  C.  OlnEy, 

Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Sacramento,  California. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Olney  : 

Your  committe  appointed  to  recom- 
mend to  a  joint  high  school  and  univer- 
sity committee  (1)  a  standardization  of 
high  school  records;  (2)  a  standardized 
plan  of  grading  the  work  of  high 
school  pupils;  (3)  the  definition  of  a 
scholarship  standard  to  which  a  pupil 
must  attain  before  he  receives  a  recom- 
mendation to  college  or  to  normal 
school,  sent  letters  to  many  high  school 
principals.  From  the  answers  received 
your  committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  (a)  High  School  records  should  be 
both  individual  and  cumulative. 

(b)  The  individual  record  should 
consist  of  scholarship  reports  signed  by 
recitation  teachers,  one  card  or  slip  for 
each  half  year's  work  in  every  subject 
taken.  These  records  should  be  kept  in 
envelopes,  one  envelope  for  each  pupil, 
in  which  are  also  kept  the  credentials  by 
which  the  pupil  entered  high  school. 

(c)  The  cumulative  record  card 
should  contain  data  for  the  entire  time 
of  the  pupil's  high  school  course.  This 
card  should  have  scholastic  data  on 
the  front  and  personal  and  miscellaneous 
data  on  the  reverse  side. 

(One  member  of  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  use  of  the  cumulative  card 


only,  insisting  that  the  original  entries 
be  made  by  the  subject  teachers  instead 
of  having  them  copied  by  the  clerk.  His 
experience  with  both  methods  leads  him 
to  think  that  the  dual  system  is  more 
liable  to  mistakes.  The  experience  of 
the  majority,  however  has  been  to  the 
contrary,  many  more  mistakes  occurring 
when  a  number  of  teachers  made  entries 
upon  the  same  card.) 

(d)  The  reverse  side  of  card  might 
be  used  for  recording  personal  and  fam- 
ily history,  attendance,  conduct,  personal 
qualities,  notable  achievements  in  par- 
ticular studies,  debating,  athletics,  service 
on  school  government  bodies  or  cooper- 
ative committees  for  school  administra- 
tion; results  of  intelligence  tests  where 
such  can  be  conveniently  given;  also, 
instances  and  causes  of  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  progress  of  pupil. 

(e)  The  committee  suggests  that 
the  vertical  division  lines  on  the  record 
card,  between  the  years  and  half  years, 
be  made  heavier  than  the  other  lines  to 
secure  greater  accuracy  in  recording  and 
facility  in  finding  desired  marking;  that 
the  horizontal  division  line  be  heavier 
between  departments  of  study. 

2.  Your  committee  did  not  find  a 
universal  desire  for  standardizing  high 
school  records.  Some  thought  that  the 
size  and  character  of  the  school  should 
be  a  determining  factor.  There  was  a 
general  demand,  however,  for  a  stand- 
ardized plan  of  grading. 

The  plan  generally  used  employs  four 
grades,  i.  e.  1  or  A,  Excellent ;  2  or  B, 
Good;  3  or  C,  Fair  or  Passing;  4  or  D, 
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Failure.  There  is  a  general  demand  to 
have  the  grade  4  represent  "Condition" 
to  indicate  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory 
work  in  a  small  part  of  the  subject. 
Employing  five  grades  the  marking 
would  then  be  as  follows :  1  or  A,  90 
to  100  per  cent;  2  or  B,  80  to  90  per 
cent ;  3  or  C,  70  to  80  per  cent ;  4  or  D, 
Condition;  5  or  E,  Failure.  Your  com- 
mittee recommends  the  latter  plan. 

3.  There  was  a  diversity  of  opinion 
expressed  as  to  whether  the  former  re- 
quirements of  the  University  for  fifteen 
recommended  subjects  or  the  present 
policy  of  the  University  to  accept  the 
principal's  recommendation  should  pre- 
vail. The  principals  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  state  prefer  generally  the  former 
plan,  the  teachers  of  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  the  state,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  heard  from,  seem  to  prefer  the 
latter  plan. 

It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the 
principal's  recommendation  should  be 
based  primarily  upon  the  scholastic 
records  made  by  the  pupils  and  that  in 
general  the  fifteen  recommendations  be 
required,  but  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  principal  should  take  into  account 
other  qualifications  and  conditions  than 
are  shown  in  the  scholastic  records, 
i.e.  (1)  character,  (2)  seriousness  of 
purpose,  (3)  ideals,  and  (4)  initiative. 

Your  committee  favors  in  addition, 
some  form  of  intelligence  test,  which, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  might  be  given 
by  the  colleges  or  universities. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
requirements  lor  the  normal  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  the  same. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  160 
credit-hours  of  work  be  required  for 
graduation,  one  recitation  of  40  or  45 
minutes  per  week  to  count  as  one  credit 
hour;  five  recitations,  five  credit  hours, 
etc. ;  double  periods  to  be  required  for 
domestic  science,  shop  work,  and  other 
non-study  subjects;  also  that  in  addition 
to  the  160  credit  hours  for  academic 
work  credit  be  given  for  physical  train- 
ing on  the  scale  used  for  non-study 
.  subjects. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  be  requested  to 
agree  upon  a  common  admission  blank 
that  could  be  used  by  the  high  schools 
for  students'  credentials.  It  might  be 
advisable  that  a  committee  of  college 
and  high  school  representatives  be  asked 
to  prepare  such  a  blank.  The  committee 
suggests,  also,  that  the  state  transfer 
blank  be  revised  as  hereinafter  suggested. 

Enclosed  are  (a)  an  individual  report 
blank,  (b)  a  blank  for  cumulative  record, 


(c)    the  state  transfer  blank  with  sug- 
gested changes. 

W.  H.  Housh, 

Los  Angeles  High  School. 
Paul  J.  Mohr, 

San  Francisco  Polytechnic  High 
School. 
Herbert  Lee, 

Livermore  High  School. 
O.  S.  Hubbard, 

Lindsay  High  School. 
W.  J.  Alexander, 

Courtland  Union  High  School. 
Committee. 

On  decision  of  the  convention  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  committee  by  sections, 
the  following  motions  were  made  by 
Mr.  Housh  and  adopted: 

1.  That  the  plan  of  grading  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  be  adopted  as 
read. 

2.  That  the  principal's  office  records 
should  include  the  credentials  by  which 
the  pupil  entered  the  high  school  (cre- 
dentials to  be  presented  from  the  gram- 
mar school,  eighth  grade  and  from  other 
high  schools  previously  attended),  all 
original  promotion  records,  health  and 
development  and  physical  training 
records,  military  training  records  and 
cards  containing  personal  and  miscella- 
neous data;  that  an  accumulative  record 
card  be  kept  containing  the  entire 
scholastic  record  of  the  pupil  and  such 
other  of  the  above  mentioned  data  as  the 
principal  chooses  to  place  upon  this  card. 

3.  That  the  revised  transfer  blank  be 
approved  and  recommended  to  the  State 
Board  for  adoption. 

4.  That  the  plan  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee governing  recommendations  to 
the  University  be  adopted  for  the  present 
year,  namely,  upon  the  basis  of  character, 
seriousness  of  purpose,  initiative,  high 
ideals,  and  15  recommended  units.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  question 
of  recommending  to  the  University  for 
the  future  be  referred  to  the  affiliation 
committee  of  the  University  and  the 
High  School  Principals,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Schools.  This  motion  was  amended  as 
follows :  That  in  lieu  of  15  recommended 
units  there  be  substituted  a  minimum  of 
12  units,  at  least  six  of  which  shall  have 
been  taken  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  was 
referred  to  the  affiliation  committee  pre- 
viously mentioned.  A.  C.  O. 
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RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED   AT   CONVENTION   OF  HIGH   SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS. 


The  principals  of  the  high  schools  of 
California,  assembled  in  annual  conven- 
tion at  Asilomar,  March  30,  31,  April  1 
and    2,    1920,    desiring    to    record    their 


attitude  toward  present  educational  con- 
ditions and  movements,  and  to  suggest 
needful  changes,  adopt  the  following 


RESOLUTIONS. 


I.     Resolutions 

1.  We  recommend  that  an  initiative 
measure  be  submitted  to  the  people  at 
once  providing  for  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,500  for  the  teachers  of  California. 

2.  We  favor  legislation  which  will  re- 
move the  30  cent  limit  of  district  taxa- 
tion and  the  50  cent  limit  of  county 
taxation  for  maintenance  of  elementary 
schools. 

3.  We  advocate  legislation  which  will 
raise  the  minimum  county  support  for 
high  school  maintenance  from  $60  to  $100 
per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance. 

4.  We  recommend  that  legislation  be 
enacted  which  will  remove  the  75  cent 
limit  for  high  school  maintenance  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1755. 

5.  We  favor  the  submission  at  once  of 
an  initiative  measure  which  will  provide 
for  the  above  recommendations. 

6.  We  favor  legislation  which  will 
change  the  county  apportionment  for 
junior  college  maintenance  from  $60  to 
$120  and  the  state  apportionment  from 
$15  to  $75. 

7.  We  favor  measures  providing  for 
the  immediate  increase  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries in  all  teacher-training  institutions  of 
California. 

8.  We  favor  legislation  providing  for 
the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
state  commissioners  of  education  and  the 
county  superintendents  of  schools. 


on   School   Finance. 

9.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association  is  requested 
to  bring  these  resolutions  before  the 
Council  of  Education  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing April  10,  and  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion is  requested  to  assume  the  direction 
of  the  initiative  measures  herein  pro- 
posed. The  executive  secretary  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  is  asked 
to  bring  these  resolutions  to  the  attention 
of  all  city  and  county  superintendents 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with 
the  request  that  copies  be  sent  to  all 
clerks  of  boards  of  trustees  and  boards 
of  education,  urging  their  cooperation. 

9a.  We  recognize  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  closer  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all  teachers  of  the  state  in  order 
to  secure  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
and  we  request  the  Council  of  Education 
to  devise  some  means  of  securing  such 
cooperation  by  strengthening  throughout 
the  state  already  existing  local  teachers' 
organizations  or  the  formation  of  others, 
to  be  federated  with  the  California 
Teachers'  Association. 

10.  We  individually  and  collectively 
pledge  our  heartiest  support,  financial 
and  otherwise,  to  the  California  Council 
of  Education  in  carrying  out  the  fore- 
going resolutions  concerning  school 
finance. 


II.     Resolutions  Regarding  Other  Necessary  School  Legislation. 


1.  Whereas  school  districts  have  in- 
creased liability  to  accident  by  trans- 
porting pupils  and  iby  the  introduction  of 
vocational  courses  and  enforced  physical 
education,  and  so  have  increased  the 
chances  for  damage  suits,  we  favor  legis- 
lation that  will  enable  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  insure  against  accident  to  pupils 
while  under  school  jurisdiction  and  so 
save  to  the  districts  the  excessively  high 
cost  of  this  type  of  insurance. 

2.  We  favor  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  State  of  California  to  insure 
all  public  buildings,  school  and  otherwise. 

3.  Whereas  it  is  frequently  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary  for  school  boards 
to   send   a   superintendent,   principal   or 


other  representative  on  errands  of  im- 
portance to  the  school,  and  whereas 
the  law  at  present  does  not  specifically 
authorize  the  use  of  school  funds  for 
such  purposes,  we  recommend  that  our 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  our  Council  of  Education  do  all 
in  their  power  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  legislation  that  will  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  school  moneys  to  defray 
such  expenses. 

4.  Whereas  the  name  "Intermediate 
School,"  selected  some  years  ago  when 
such  schools  were  in  their  early  develop- 
ment, is  misleading  and  frequently  mis- 
understood, and  whereas  such  schools 
now  are   designated  by  the   Bureau  of 
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Education  as  junior  high  schools  and  are 
known  as  such  throughout  the  United 
States,  we  favor  the  change  of  the  name 
to  "Junior  High  Schools"  and  urge  the 
removal  of  any  restrictions  which  may 
prevent  such  change. 

5.  We  favor  legislation  that  will  permit 
the  consolidation   of   elementary   school 


districts  for  elementary  and  high  school 
education  under  one  board. 

6.  We  recommend  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  as  will  make  the  opinions 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion binding  in  all  matters  of  school  legis- 
lation, until  reversed  by  the  courts. 


III.     Resolutions  of  Endorsement. 


1.  Whereas  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  recently  by  formal  resolution 
declared  itself  in  no  uncertain  manner 
as  determined  to  maintain  the  present 
high  standards  of  certification  of  teach- 
ers, in  spite  of  the  difficulty  universally 
experienced  in  finding  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  instructors  for  our  public  schools, 
and  has  expressed  itself  as  believing  the 
true  solution  to  lie  in  making  the  work 
of  our  profession  more  remunerative  in 
order  that  a  larger  number  of  able  men 
and  women  may  be  induced  to  enter  it, 
we  hereby  express  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  our  hearty  approval  of 
their  action  in  the  refusing  to  accede  to 
the  requests  made  of  them  to  lower  the 
standards  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Cali- 
fornia public  schools. 

2.  Whereas  there  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Academic  Senate  of 
the  University  of  California  a  proposal 
to  grant  baccalaureate  degrees  to  grad- 
uates of  the  state  normal  schools  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  a  third  and 
a  fourth  year's  work  at  the  University, 
and  whereas  we  believe  that  such  recog- 
nition of  the  work  of  the  state  normal 
schools  will  induce  more  high  school 
graduates  to  attend  normal  schools  and 
will  thus  tend  to  relieve  the  teacher 
shortage  in  our  elementary  schools,  we 
endorse  such  proposal  and  request  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Schools  to  convey  such  endorsement  to 
the  University  authorities. 

3.  We  endorse  the  recent  declaration 
of  the  Regents  of  the  State  University, 


which  expresses  their  intention  to 
develop  the  School  of  Education  into 
an  institution  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  urge  the  Regents 
to— 

(a)  Meet  the  great  need  of  a  suitable 
building  for  the  School  of  Education  on 
the   University   campus ; 

(b)  Finance  adequately  the  School  of 
Education's  Bureau  of  State-wide  Co- 
operative Educational  Research; 

(c)  Give  the  same  recognition  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  that  is  accorded 
to  the  profession  of  medicine  and  law, 
by  the  creation  of  the  degree  "Doctor 
of  Education." 

4.  Whereas  there  is  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress  an  educational  bill  known 
as  the  Smith-Towner  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
annually,  to  be  apportioned  to  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  relative  populations,  and 
to  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  physi- 
cal education,  Americanization  education, 
the  elimination  of  illiteracy,  rural  educa- 
tion, and  teacher  training,  and  whereas 
said  measure  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  to  be  administered 
by  a  Secretary  of  Education,  who  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
we  request  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress in  the  name  of  the  California 
High  School  Principals'  Convention  to 
enact  into  law  said  Smith-Towner  educa- 
tion bill. 


IV.     Miscellaneous   Resolutions. 


1.  We  approve  the  definition  of  high 
school  subjects  to  be  printed  in  bulletin 
form  and  distributed  to  high  school  prin- 
cipals. 

2.  We  recommend  to  every  high  school 
principal  the  inclusion  in  the  high  school 
course  of  at  least  one-half  hour  per 
week  of  choral  music  and  one  elective 
course  in  music. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  same  rec- 
ommendation blank  be  used  by  princi- 
pals in  recommending  students  to  normal 
school  or  to  university,  and  that  to  every 
student    entitled   to    recommendation   to 


some  higher  institution  of  learning,  such 
recommendation  blank  be  given  at  the 
time  of  the  confering  of  the  diploma  of 
graduation. 

4.  We  request  our  State  Commissioner 
of  Secondary  Schools  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  four  for  one  year,  to  serve 
with  four  State  University  faculty  mem- 
bers, appointees  of  the  President  of  the 
University  of  California,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  secondary  schools 
commissioner,  to  consider  the  relations 
of  secondary  schools  with  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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5.  We  favor  the  examination  of  non- 
recommended  graduates  for  entrance  to 
the  university  in  small  groups  of  sub- 
jects rather  than  in  fifteen  units  of  work. 

6.  Whereas  there  is  great  need  for 
universal  education  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities     of     citizenship,     which 

i  duties  and  responsibilities  frequently 
change  because  of  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  social  changes  and  whereas  it 
is  important  that  all  persons  affected  by 
these  changes  should  be  given  opportu- 


nities to  reestablish  themselves,  it  is  our 
sense  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  promote  the  development  of  special 
classes  and  evening  schools  to  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  who  are  beyond  the 
elementary  and   secondary  ages. 

7.  We  pledge  to  the  newly  organized 
Registration  Bureau  now  functioning 
under  the  direction  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  our  hearty  and 
loyal  support. 


V.     In  Memoriam. 


I. 


Whereas,  Since  the  last  meeting  of 
this  convention,  one  year  ago,  the  Honor- 
able Edward  Hyatt,  recently  retired  from 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  California,  has  passed 
from  this  life;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  high  school  princi- 
pals of  the  state  recognize  the  value  of 
his  services  to  the  youth  and  the  people 
of  California  as  teacher,  county  superin- 
tendent, lecturer,  writer  and  executive  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  state  for 
twelve  eventful  and  historic  years ;  and 

Resolved,  That  we  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  his  aver- 
sion to  sham  and  pretense,  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  the  nobility  of  his  spirit, 
his  love  of  nature,  his  rugged  personal 
honest}'-,  his  sympathy  with  youth  and 
his  devotion  to  high  ideals  of  public  ser- 
vice. 

Resolved,  That  we  emulate  his  virtues 
and  second  our  appreciation  of  his  con- 
tribution to  a  deepening  and  expanding 
public  consciousness  of  the  opportunities 

VI.     Resolutions 

We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  work  done  by  those  who 
so  miraculously  converted  these  vacant 
structures  into  habitable  quarters  for 
four  hundred  persons,  and  who  have  ex- 
tended to  us  such  sincere  and  generous 
hospitality.  We  desire  to  especially 
thank  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Pacific  Grove  and  Monterey;  Mr. 
George  Schultzberg,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Monterey  County;  Miss 
Amelia  Johnson,  Managing  Secretary  of 
Asilomar;  Miss  Gladys  Jones  of  the 
domestic  science  department  of  Pacific 
Grove  high  school,  who  had  charge  of 
the  dining  room;  Mrs.  S.  F.  Shearer  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  San  Jose,  who  had 
charge  of  the  kitchen ;  Mr.  L.  A.  Phillips 
of  the  science  department  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Ingham,  principal  of  the  Pacific  Grove 
high  school;  Mr.  James  Mcintosh,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Monterey  high  school,  and 


of  the  public  schools  and  their  mission 
to  preserve  the  democracy  of  our  fathers. 
Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his 
widow,  who  was  also  his  co-laborer,  and 
also  to  his  children,  our  profound  sym- 
pathy and  earnest  wishes  for  their  wel- 
fare. 

II. 

Whereas,  During  the  year  just  past 
Mr.  Ralph  Daniels  of  the  San  Pedro 
High  School,  Mr.  Morris  E.  Dailey  of 
San  Jose,  Mr.  Jesse  F.  Millspaugh  of 
Los  Angeles,  Mr.  E.  T.  Pierce  of  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  L-  W.  Babcock  of  El 
Monte,  Mr.  Ernest  Duvall  of  Kings- 
burg,  have  passed  from  our  midst, 

Resolved,  That  we  miss  them  from  our 
ranks  today  and  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
fallen  comrades  in  our  high  and  deter- 
mined warfare  against  ignorance  and 
ignoble  motive  among  men,  and  that 
we  extend  to  their  relatives  and  to  those 
nearest  to  them  our  sincere  condolence. 

of  Appreciation. 

the  skillful  and  courteous  young  people 
of  the  Pacific  Grove  and  Monterey  high 
schools  who  so  efficiently  served  us ;  and 
We  desire  especially  to  express  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  Commissioner 
of  Secondary  Schools,  for  his  selection 
of  this  beautiful  and  ideal  place  for  our 
convention  and  for  the  preparation  of 
the  splendid  program  which  we  have  so 
greatly   enjoyed. 

The  above  and  foregoing  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee.  The  follow- 
ing, presented  from  the  floor,  were  also 
adopted : 

1.  A  resolution  condemning  the  United 
States  Senate  for  keeping  us  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

2.  A  resolution  asking  to  have  these 
resolutions  printed. 
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STATE  ART  CONFERENCE. 


On  June  11  and  12,  at  the  call  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  a  state  art 
conference  assembled  at  Architecture 
Hall,  University  of  California,  in  Berke- 
ley. University  professors  in  art  and 
architecture,  instructors  in  the  schools 
(normal,  high  and  elementary),  and  rep- 
resentatives of  trade  and  industry  met 
together  to  examine  the  exhibits  which 
were  on  display  in  one  of  the  large  halls 
of  the  building  and  to  discuss  the  best 
means  of  encouraging  and  stimulating 
education  in  the  arts  as  applied  to  indus- 
try. This  meeting  was  regarded  as  only 
the  first  of  a  series  of  art  conferences 
to  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

It  was  shown  by  all  the  speakers  that 
the  great  growth  in  manufacturing  in 
America  demands  a  constant  increase  in 
the  product  of  the  art  departments  of  our 
public  and  private  schools ;  that,  whereas 
heretofore  manufacturers  have  looked  to 
Europe  for  their  designs  in  fabrics,  now 
they  are  beginning  to  supply  their  wants 
from  the  work  of  our  own  students. 

Representatives  of  Shreve  and  Com- 
pany and  of  Foster  and  Kleiser,  both  of 
San  Francisco,  were  present.  They  gave 
interesting  and  instructive  addresses  on 
the  art  side  of  the  industries  which  they 
represented.  Both  illustrated  their 
points  by  reference  to  the  exhibits. 

At  the  end  of  the  two-day  session,  the 
following  recommendations  were  adopted 
by  the  conference: 

Be  it  resolved,  that  copies  of  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  be  sent  to  the 
district  chairmen  of  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  state 
presidents  of  the  parent  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, with  a  request  for  their  cooper- 
ation : 

We  recommend  that  the  fundamentals 
of  art  instruction  should  be  taught  to  all 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
that  special  art  courses  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  may  receive  the  same  credit  toward 
graduation  from  the  high  school  as  is 
now  given  for  the  special  language  sub- 
jects. (This  credit  may  be  subject  to 
the  condition  that  such  special  courses 
are  given  by  teachers  holding  secondary 
credentials.) 

We  recommend  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  appoint  a  committee 


to  study  the  art  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  to  formulate  mini- 
mum requirements  for  a  course  of  study, 
and  to  suggest  some  plan  for  the 
furtherance  of  art  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  state. 

We  suggest  that  any  plan  or  course  of 
study  be  so  formulated  that  the  individ- 
uality of  art  supervisors  and  teachers 
shall  not  be  limited. 

We  recommend  that  county  or  circuit 
art  supervisors  be  employed  to  super- 
vise those  schools  now  without  art 
supervisors. 

We  recommend  that  the  normal  school 
presidents  and  the  director  of  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  State  University  be 
urged  to  permit  the  instructors  of  the 
various  art  departments  of  those  schools 
to  do  extension  work  in  their  immediate 
districts. 

We  recommend  that  the  minimum 
time  devoted  to  art  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools  be  two  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  entire  school  year 
for  eight  years. 

We  recommend  that  the  provisions  of 
section  1620  of  the  Political  Code  shall 
be  interpreted  to  include  all  the  materi- 
als required  to  carry  on  art  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  and  request  school 
administrators  to  see  that  sufficient  free 
materials  be  provided  for  the  purpose. 

We  recommend  that  art  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  other  subjects  in  both  time  and 
credit  allowed  for  its  study. 

We  recommend  that  in  each  high 
school  of  the  state,  at  least  one  full 
elective  course  in  art  be  provided. 

We  recommend  that  regular  high 
school  teachers  should  not  be  permitted 
to  give  instruction  in  graphic  art  unless 
specially  trained  in  that  subject. 

We  recommend  that  the  art  instruction 
in  the  state  be  strengthened  by  more 
study  of  drawing  and  design  by  the  man- 
ual training  and  crafts  teachers,  and  by 
more  study  of  the  crafts  by  the  drawing 
and  art  teachers ;  and  also  that  more 
emphasis  be  placed  upon  instruction  in 
the  crafts  using  metal,  wood,  clay,  etc., 
in  order  to  bring  the  principles  of  con- 
structive design  in  these  materials  up  to 
the  high  standards  now  attained  in  the 
textile  crafts. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of 
an  art  alliance,  state-wide  in  scope,  to 
include  business  men,  manufacturers, 
salesmen,  artists,  art  teachers,  and  edu- 
cators, and  all  people  connected  with 
industries,  for  the  promotion  of  a 
greater  cooperation  in  matters  of  art  and 
taste  between  producing  designers, 
craftsmen  and  consumers. 
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We  recommend  the  appointment  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  a  pub- 
licity committee  for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  concerning  graphic  art. 

A.  C.  O. 

Resolution  of  the  California  Gold  and 
Silversmiths'  Association. 

The  California  Gold  and  Silversmiths' 
Association,  assembled  in  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, on  June  12,  1920,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  and  short- 
age of  skilled  watchmakers  in  California 
and  throughout  the  United  States  caused 
by  the  lack  of  emigration  of  skilled  work- 
ers from  Europe,  and  realizing  the  excel- 
lent field  and  opportunity  for  our  young 
men  in  this  line  of  endeavor,  and  knowing 
that  practically  no  young  men  are  being 
trained  in  this  vocation  in  the  State  of 
California,  on  account  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  perfect  the  skilled  watchmaker, 
making  it  impractical  for  the  employer  to 
undertake  the  education  as  individuals; 

We  hereby  present  for  consideration 
to  the  State  of  California,  through  its 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  the  question  of  establish- 
ing vocational  training  schools  for  watch" 
makers ; 

And  we,  the  retail  jewelers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  and  Silversmiths'  Associa- 
tion, do  hereby  pledge  our  support  and 
knowledge  to  the  furtherance  of  this 
purpose,  to  the  end  that  the  public  may 
be  served  and  our  craft  improved  and 
perpetuated,  and  that  an  excellent  field 
of  gainful  occupation  be  opened  for  our 
young  men.  A.  C.  O. 


Transportation  Lines  and 
Research  in  Education. 

Cree  T.  Work  of  Reedley  is  making 
a  study  of  transportation  of  students  to 
school  centers  by  auto  bus.  The  most 
economical  type  of  bus  for  the  various 
localities ;  the  distances  within  which  the 
auto  bus  can  economically  operate;  the 
best  method  of  insurance  against  acci- 
dent;  laws  necessary  for  increasing  the 
service  that  can  be  rendered  to  the 
chool  population  by  transportation  lines ; 
the  feasibilty  of  establishing  dormitories 
near  central  schools  when  the  distance 
to  the  borders  of  a  large  district  does 
not  permit  of  daily  transportation,  are 
subjects  on  which  accurate  knowledge  is 
of  the  first  importance. 

Some  purely  local  problems  must 
always  be  solved  by  private  investigation. 
Problems  of  wide  importance  need  to  be 
investigated  and  solved  by  students  who 
have  time  for  the  work.  The  importance 
of  the  research  division  of  the  School 
of  Education  at  Berkeley  lies  to  a  great 
degree  in  its  ability  to  make  real  con- 
tributions in  helping  to  solve  the  practi- 
cal difficulties  encountered  in  the  field  of 
education.  Dr.  R.  S.  French  is  the  head 
of  this  division  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  done  an  excellent  bit  of 
work  already  in  the  clear  statement  of 
many  problems  now  before  the  schools 
of  our  state.  A.  C.  O. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
MARCH,    1920. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met 
in  regular  quarterly  session  in  Sacra- 
mento, March  22-27,  1920. 

Pomona  College  was  accredited  for 
the  granting  of  high  school  credentials, 
beginning  with  the  college  year  of 
1920-21. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  high  schools  of  the 
state  will  the  coming  year  be  called  upon 
to  provide  part-time  instruction  for  some 
thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand  persons 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen who  have  heretofore  not  been  in 
attendance   upon   the   schools; 


WherEas,  This  will  require  about  six 
hundred  additional  full-time  teaching 
units;  and 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  elementary 
school  teachers  now  in  service  are  by 
training  and  experience  well  qualified 
to  give  instruction  to  these  part-time 
pupils ; 

First,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of 
Education  hereby  authorize  county 
boards  of  education  to  grant  upon  cre- 
dentials issued  by  this  Board  special  cer- 
tificates of  secondary  grade,  miscella- 
neous type,  authorizing  the  holders  there- 
of to  instruct  pupils  in  attendance  upon 
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part-time  classes   maintained  under  the 
provisions   of   chapter   506  of   the    1919 
Session    Laws,    that    is,    the    Part-Time 
Education  Act. 
Second,   be   it 

Resolvc-d,  That  the  standards  main- 
tained for  the  issuance  of  credentials 
authorizing  teachers  to  teach  in  special 
part-time  classes  maintained  by  high 
schools  under  chapter  506  of  the  1919 
Session  Laws,  that  is,  the  Part-Time 
Education  Act,  shall  be  as  follows : 

The  candidate  shall  present  evidence 
of  having  had  at  least  four  years  of 
instruction  beyond  that  required  for 
graduation  from  a  high  school  main- 
taining a  four  year  course  in  advance  of 
the  eighth  grade,  or  an  amount  of  train- 
ing and  experience  which  will  fit  him 
equally  well  for  the  service,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  a  course  of  training  prepar- 
ing him  for  this  special  service. 

The  price  of  Studies  in  English,  Book 
Two,  by  Robbins  and  Row,  was  fixed 
at  27  cents  f.  o.  b.  Sacramento  and  35 
cents  postpaid. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  There  are  now  resident  in 
California  sufficient  numbers  of  persons 
adequately  trained  for  the  teaching  ser- 
vice, many  of  whom  have  left  the  public 
school  service  because  of  inadequate  com- 
pensation ;  and 

Whereas,  Requests  have  been  made 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  lower 
its  standards  for  certification  of  teachers 
in  order  to  meet  the  emergency  caused 
by  such  qualified  teachers  leaving  the 
service ;    and 

Whereas,  Such  lowering  of  standards 
for  teaching  would  result  in  a  decrease 
in  efficiency  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
state;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of 
Education  declare  it  to  be  its  policy  not 
to  lower  the  standards  for  entering  the 
teaching  work,  believing  as  it  does  that 
the  proper  way  to  meet  the  emergency  is 
to  make  the  teaching  work  sufficiently  re- 
munerative as  to  hold  teachers  in  the 
service  to  induce  those  who  have  left 
to  return,  and  to  attract  the  best  teaching 
talent  to  our  training  institutions.  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  express  its 
conviction  that  the  best  way  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  schools  can  be 
restored  is  to  provide  funds  sufficient  to 
pay  teachers  a  wage  that  will  have  a 
purchasing  power  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  pre-war  times. 


The    board    authorized    the    employ- 
ment   of    Miss    Maud    Whitlock    as    an    j 
expert  assistant  in  elementary  education 
in  charge  of  an  investigation  of  educa-    ] 
tional  adjustments. 

It  was  voted  that  the  annual  exami- 
nation for  the  state  high  school  teach- 
er's   credential    be    held    simultaneously    | 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,    < 
and  at  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  417  Union  League  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  for  three  days  beginning 
Tune  28;   also,   that  an  examination   in 
California    school    law    for    elementary    ; 
teachers  be  held  in  the  cities  of  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  There  is  increased  demand 
for  teachers  of  music  in  the  schools  of 
California;  and 

Whereas,  The  shortage  of  teachers  of 
music  is  a  cause  of  much  complaint  and 
inconvenience  to  school  departments; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  do  all  in  its 
power  to  assist  in  bringing  the  supply  of 
music  teachers  up  to  the  demand,  and 
instruct  our  credential  department  as 
follows : 

1.  To  findex  the  teachers  of  music  al- 
ready credentialed,  or  to  be  credentialed, 
and  a  list  made  thereof  which  shall  be 
revised  monthly  and  kept  up  to  date  _  as 
to  available  teachers,  and  that  such  list, 
noting  specific  type  or  types  of  music  the 
individual  is  prepared  to  teach,  revised 
to  date,  be  furnished  to  any  principalor 
board  enquiring  for  a  teacher  of  music. 

2.  Insert  a  general  statement  in  the 
press,  giving  publicity  to  the  fact  of  need 
for  music  teachers,  stating  the  require- 
ments for  credentials,  and  urging  those 
qualified  to  apply  to  the  State  Board  for 
credentials. 

3.  Notify  reputable  schools  and  con- 
servatories training  persons  in  music  that 
full  and  part  time  teachers  may  find 
satisfactory  employment  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state. 

4.  Urge  those  normal  schools  of  the 
state  which  are  suitably  equipped  to 
recognize  this  situation  and  their  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  in  meeting  the 
same. 

5.  Set  examinations  in  music  for  June, 
at  the  time  of  the  regular  high  school 
examination  in  Berkeley  and  Los  An- 
geles, to  which  suitable  persons  may  be 
eligible  and  through  which  eligibility  for 
credential  in  one  or  more  types  of  music 
may  be  determined. 
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6.  Urge  the  universities,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  content  course  of  music  in 
their  summer  schools,  to  arrange  for  a 
suitable  pedagogical  course  which  shall 
be  prescribed  by  this  Board  as  a  require- 
ment for  applicants  for  credentials  in 
music  who  have  studied  much,  but  taught 
little  or  not  at  all. 

7.  Select  music  supervisors  from 
among  those  attending  the  recent  music 
conference,  to  draft  suitable  questions 
and  requirements  for  the  examinations 
to  be  held  simultaneously  at  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles  in  June  of  this  year, 
and  to  conduct  such  examinations. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  Music  is  being  increasingly 
recognized  as  a  valuable  cultural  and 
vocational  subject  for  study  in  the  ado- 
lescent period ;  and 

Whereas,  The  conference  of  music 
supervisors  called  by  this  Board  and 
meeting  in  Sacramento,  January  14,  1920, 
unanimously  affirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  of  some  music  for  all,  and  in- 
creased opportunity  for  some;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  notify  the 
district  through  its  Secretary,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
that  music  is  a  statutory  and  required 
subject  of  the  elementary  school,  and 
that  due  attention  to  this  subject  is  bind- 
ing upon  all  school  districts  of  California, 
and  that  the  state  funds  may  be  withheld 
from  any  district  failing  to  teach  any 
statutory  subject;  further 

Resolved,  Xhat  the  Board  instruct 
Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  its  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools,  to  notify  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  that  the  Board  ap- 
proves the  idea  of  prescribing  choral 
music  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  high  school,  requiring  a 
minimum  of  one  period  per  week  and 
giving  proportionate  credit  therefor; 
and  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  instruct 
Mr.  Olney  also,  to  notify  the  high 
schools  (boards)  that  it  favors  the  estab- 
lishment in  each  high  school  of  an  elec- 
tive course  of  study  in  music,  vocal^  or 
instrumental,  or  both,  requiring  a  mini- 
mum of  one  period  per  day,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  time  per  week,  and  giving  full 
credit  therefor ;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Olney  be  requested 
to  give  due  publicity  to  the  matter  of 
these  resolutions  at  the  coming  High 
School  Principals'  Convention. 

Bids  for  manuscripts  of  California 
history  to  be  bound  with  "The  History 


of  the  American  People,"  recently 
adopted,  were  received  from  Dr.  Rock- 
well D.  Hunt,  A.  J.  Cloud  and  Edna 
Cloud,  Percy  Valentine,  J.  D.  Sweeney, 
Prof.  H.  E.  Bolton,  and  Prof.  E.  D. 
Adams. 
Retirement   salary   business. 

Refunds   of   erroneous    salary   deduc- 
tions, amounting  to  $132.82  were  granted. 

Retirement   salaries   were  granted   as 
follows : 

Five   Hundred   Dollars  per  Annum. 

Jessie  Margaret  Allison,  Isabella. 

Lucy  Shepard  Beckwith,  Lompoc. 

Mrs.    Mary   W.    George,    San  Jose. 

Bertha   R.   Hunt,   Los  Angeles. 

Simeon    Pease    Meads,    Oakland. 

William    P.    Milliken,   Oakland. 

Mattie  Reed,   Lindsay. 

George   W.    Simpson,   East  Auburn. 

Katherine   E-    Winn,    Sacramento. 

Nellie    G.    Wood,    Santa   Barbara. 

Under  Section  14  oE  the  Law. 

Mrs.   Sallie  E.   B.  Anderson,  Exeter. 

Lorenzo   Fellers,   Sebastopol. 

Frances   L.    Quinlan,    Oakland. 

Mrs.    H.    Josephine   Shute,   Woodland. 

Mrs.  Lydia  D.  Lawhead,  Woodland. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  joint 
session   with    the    State   Normal    Presi- 
dents at  San  Diego,  April  26,  1920. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Will  C.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary. 
State  aid  for  orphans. 

The  scope  of  the  present  orphan  aid 
law  will  *be  greatly  enlarged  and  the 
granting  by  the  state  of  a  subsidy  to  the 
children  of  tuberculous  and  ftermanently 
incapacitated  parents  will  be  permitted 
if  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  19  is  adopted  by  the  people  next 
November.  The  measure  is  of  especial 
interest  to  social  workers,  to  home  teach- 
ers, and  to  all  who  come  into  close 
relationship  with  the  children  of  the 
groups  mentioned.  The  condition  of 
many  of  the  children  whose  parents  are 
either  dead  or  unable  to  help  themselves 
is  pitiable.  Every  teacher  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  our  cities  and  larger 
towns  knows  many  cases  of  this  kind. 
Half-starved  children  are  not  only 
unable  to  do  satisfactory  physical  or 
mental  work,  but  they  are  a  drag  upon 
those  who  are  strong  and  well-fed.  The 
state  guarantees  the  right  of  every 
child  to  an  education.  Does  not  this 
guarantee  imply  the  proper  care  of  every 
child  during  the  period  of  compulsory 
school  attendance?  A.  C.  O. 
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ITEMS    OF    PUBLIC    INTEREST    FROM    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

THE    PRESIDENTS    OF    THE    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS, 

AT    SAN    DIEGO,   APRIL   28— MAY    1,    1920. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met 
at  San  Diego,  California,  April  28,  1920. 

A  request  was  made  for  the  approval 
of  the  Board  to  the  plan  to  place  teach- 
ers' agencies  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
general  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  instead  of  the  State  Labor 
Commission  as  indicated  in  the  initia- 
tive proposition  for  vote  in  Novem- 
ber. The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Cabinet  for  consideration  and  report. 

Superintendent  Wood  reported  that, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco  on 
April  8,  to  discuss  the  proposition  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  relative  to 
school  finances,  it  was  agreed  that  but 
one  constitutional  amendment  should  be 
voted  for,  taking  care  of  the  entire 
school  system. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Avis  S.  Matthews, 
against  whom  charges  had  been  made 
by  J.  W.  Eddy,  Clerk  of  the  Templeton 
Union  High  School  Board,  for  breach 
of  contract,  was  dismissed. 

The  board  voted  unanimously  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Creden- 
tials be  authorized  to  extend  the"  "crate  of 
expiration  ^  all  elementary  credentials 
for  one  year  and  send  a  circular  to  all 
candidates  stating  that  if  they  wish  to 
apply  for  a  six  year  credential  they  must 
have  one  full  summer  session  in  a  Cali- 
fornia State  Normal  School  as  set  forth 
in  Bulletin  10- A,  page  1. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Education,  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence,  without  salary,  cover- 
ing any  part  or  all  of  the  period  between 
May  4  and  July  1,  1920. 

The  following  resolutions  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Millspaugh  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"Once  more  bereavement  brings 
cherished  memories  of  a  precious  fel- 
lowship in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  and 
respected  comrade,  which  makes  that 
fellowship   only  the  more  precious. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Millspaugh, 
who  was  so  many  years  our  colleague, 
and  who  was  so  truly  not  only  colleague 
but  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  brings 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  and  Presidents  of 
the  California  Normal  Schools  into  a 
closer  and  finer  professional  and  friendly 
fellowship.  We  feel  that  we  would 
not  be  true  to  our  departed  friend,  or  to 
the  high  example  of  the  genuine  scholar 
and  true  gentleman  which  his  fine  per- 
sonality set  for  us,  if  we  did  not 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  benefit  of  a 
life  whose  passing  only  emphasizes  the 
value  of  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

We,  therefore,  pause  reverently  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  concerns  of  life,  to 
pay  this  tribute  to  our  late  colleague 
and  friend,  and  to  send  messages  of 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the 
household  so  inexpressibly  bereaved  in 
his  passing. 

To  all  persons  who,  in  our  common- 
wealth of  California,  have  to  do  with 
the  great  work  of  teaching,  we  com- 
mend the  life  of  Jesse  F.  Millspaugh,  as 
a  high  mark  to  be  striven  toward,  and 
with  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  him  we  join  in  a  high  resolve  to 
keep  'his  memory  fresh  and  potent. 

Ml*  A.  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools,  was  authorized  to 
arrange  for  a  conference  on  industrial 
art,  to  be  held  in  Sacramento  on  June 
11  and  12. 

The  executive  secretary  was  author- 
ized to  arrange  for  a  conference  on 
Americanization,  to  be  held  in  Sacra- 
mento on  June  11   and  12. 

Mr.  Hetherington,  Supervisor  of  Phy- 
sical Education,  was  authorized  to 
arrange  for  a  conference  of  physical 
education  inspectors  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  to  be  held  during  the 
week  of  June  7th. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Sacramento,  June  7,  1920. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wiia  C.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
teacher  or  every  trustee  reads  every 
word  in  the  Bum  BueUvTin.  We  do 
hope,  however,  that  portions  of  it  are 
read  by  all  to  whom  it  is  sent,  and  we 
wish  to  call  attention  in  this  issue  to 
two  articles  written  by  Superintendent 
Wood  that  every  one  who  receives  this 
September  number  ought  carefully  to 
read  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  refer  to  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Pilgrim  Ter-Centenary  and  to  the  Argu- 
ment for  Constitutional  Amendment 
Relative  to  Increase  of  School  Funds. 

We  ask  all  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals, as  loyal  Americans  and  California 
citizens,  to  instruct  their  teachers  to  in- 
form themselves  upon  these  two  topics. 
We  ask  them  and  all  other  teachers  to 
spread  knowledge  concerning  them.  We 
urge  all  trustees,  as  citizens  having  the 
welfare  of  our  state  and  nation  at  heart, 
especially  as  it  is  maintained  and  fos- 
tered by  the  public  school  system,  not 
only  to  read  the  articles  but  to  act  upon 
them  and  thus  help  the  teachers  in  their 
efforts  to  serve  the  public  earnestly,  hon- 
estly and  effectively. 

Several  other  articles  in  the  Bulletin 
bear  upon  the  Argument  for  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.  Indeed,  so  impor- 
tant is  the  cause  at  stake  that  until  we 
have  assurance  that  our  public  school 
system  is  protected  and  every  one  of  the 
state's  children  given  a  fair  chance  to  be 
educated,  it  is  difficult  to  write  anything 
that  does  not  hark  back  to  the  cry  of 
the  children,  "Do  not  deprive  us  of  op- 
portunity." 

Remember  that  if  the  nation  lacks 
money,  it  can  readily  borrow  tomorrow 
the  sums  needed  to  make  up  for  the 
deficit  of  today;  but  the  child  that  lacks 
today  opportunity  for  instruction  can 
never  borrow  back  that  opportunity 
from  any  tomorrow,  however  propitious 
it  may  be. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught, 
Editor  of  this  Issue. 


Please  pass  it  along. 

A  good  many  complaints,  whether 
warranted  or  not,  have  come  to  this 
office  from  teachers  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  because  they  seldom  or  never 
see  a  copy  of  the  Beue  BueeETin. 

It  is  not  possible,  especially  in  these 
days  of  high  prices,  to  supply  every 
teacher  with  a  copy.  Most  of  the  com- 
plaints are  made  against  principals. 
These  teachers  say  that  the  bulletins 
never  leave  the  principals'  offices. 

We  know  that  far  too  many  clerical 
duties  are  attached  to  the  offices  of 
principals  and  we  also  know  that  far  too 
much  printed  matter  comes  to  principals 
for  distribution.  Furthermore  we  know 
that  many  principals  not  only  read  the 
BeuE  BuleETIn  and  distribute  it  consci- 
entiously, but  before  doing  so  mark  cer- 
tain articles  which  they  wish  their  teach- 
ers to  read  with  care. 

We  are  not  critical.  We  simply  state 
facts  and  request  those  principals  who 
have  not  been  distributing  the  BeuE 
BueeETin  in  their  schools,  if  there  are 
such,  to  remember  to  do  so.  Clerks  of 
boards  of  trustees  likewise  are  expected 
to  pass  the  bulletin  along  to  the  other 
members  of  the  board. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Introducing  Dr.  Stolz. 

Herbert  R.  Stolz,  M.  D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  State  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education. 

Dr.  Stolz'  training  has  been  as  fol- 
lows:  A.  B.  Stanford  University,  1910; 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  1910-13; 
M.  D.  Stanford  University  Medical 
School,  1912;  Director  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Men,  Stanford  University, 
1914-17;  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  1917- 
1920. 

Some  interesting  items  in  Dr.  Stolz' 
experience  are  as  follows :  Secretary  to 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  three  years,  also 
Secretary  International  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, 1909;  competed  in  several  inter- 
national track  meets  while  in  Europe  in 
1911;  member  of  British  team  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Ceark  W.  Hetherington. 
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PROCLAMATION   OF  THE  PILGRIM  TER-CENTENARY. 

'1  <>   Superintendents,   Teachers  and  Pu 


pils    of    the    Public    Schools    of    Cali- 
fornia: 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago  today  a 
little  band  of  Pilgrims  set  sail  from 
Plymouth  in  England.  They  were  a  de- 
vout 'band  of  men  and  women  bound  for 
the  New  World.  They  were  bent  upon 
establishing  a  state  in  which  they  and 
their  children  might  worship  God  as  they 
chose.  The  Pilgrims  were  among  the 
first  founders  of  America;  they  with 
Other  founders  brought  to  America  the 
fundamental  ideals  for  which  Americans 
stand — democracy,  morality,  devotion  to 
duty,  industry,  thrift,  education  and  faith 
in  God  and  man. 

This  is  the  Pilgrim  ter-centenary  year, 
and  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
frail  Mayflower  bearing  the  forefathers 
of  America  was  tossing  on  angry  seas. 
It  is  a  time  for  observance  throughout 
our  nation — observance  that  will  cause 
us  to  realize  more  fully  than  ever  before 
our  debt  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  And  it 
is  fitting  that  the  public  school  system 
which  was  founded  by  the  Pilgrims  and 
their  sucessors,  and  which  now  serves 
as  the  corner  stone  of  American  democ- 


racy, should  be  first  in  the  observance 
of  this  three-hundredth  anniversary. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Will  C.  Wood,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  California,  do  hereby  proclaim 
for  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  that 
the  season  beginning  September  6,  1920, 
and  ending  December  16,  1920,  shall  be 
observed  as  the  Pilgrim  Ter-centenary 
Season  and  call  upon  all  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers  and  other  school  offi- 
cials to  arrange  for  the  reading  of  this 
proclamation  in  every  classroom  in  the 
state;  for  special  study  during  this  sea- 
son, of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  work ;  and 
for  exercises  that  will  fittingly  com- 
memorate the  work  of  the  Pilgrim  fath- 
ers and  mothers.  I  also  commend  to 
the  pupils  of  California  such  study  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  their  ideals  as  will 
make  them  realize  how  greatly  our  coun- 
try is  indebted  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
and  mothers. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand,  and  caused  to  be  affixed 
the  seal  of  my  office,  at  the  capital,  Sac- 
ramento, California,  this  sixth  day  of 
September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty. 
[S£al]  Wiu,  C.  Wood, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


ARGUMENT  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  RELATIVE  TO 
INCREASE  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


This  constitutional  amendment  was 
framed  to  provide  more  definite  and 
adequate  support  for  public  schools.  It 
will  increase  the  state's  contribution  for 
support  of  elementary  and  high  schools 
about  $270  yearly  for  each  teacher  em- 
ployed. The  average  yearly  salary  for 
elementary  teachers  is  about  $1,000.  This 
amendment  will  raise  this  average  to 
about  $1,270.  This  is  not  too  much  to 
pay  to  teachers  who  hold  in  their  hands 
the  destiny  of  America. 

A  salary  is  worth  only  what  it  will 
buy.  The  amendment  will  not  really 
increase  teachers'  salaries,  but  will 
merely  restore  a  fraction  of  the  purchas- 
ing   power    of    teachers'    salaries    taken 


away  by  the  war.  It  will  restore  about 
27  per  cent  whereas  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  100  per  cent. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  the  children  and  state  of 
California.  Men  and  women  need  not 
teach.  Business  and  industry  have 
proved  this  by  taking  teachers  away  from 
the  schools.  In  August,  1920,  there  were 
over  600  schools  in  California  without 
teachers,  mostly  in  country  districts 
where  yearly  salaries  range  from  $600 
to  $1,000. 

American  parents  will  not  make  their 
homes  where  schools  are  unsatisfactory. 
They  will  move  away.  If  their  places 
on  farms  are  not  taken,  production  is  de- 
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creased  and  city  dwellers  must  pay  more 
for  food.  If  their  places  are  taken  by 
Japanese  and  other  Orientals,  Califor- 
nians  will  be  sacrificing  their  birthright. 
This  amendment  will  help  secure  good 
country  schools  to  hold  Americans  on 
farms. 

The  amendment  restores  the  old  prin- 
ciple that  the  state  and  the  county  should 
be  equal  partners  in  supporting  elemen- 
tary schools.  Up  to  1911,  the  state  paid 
more  toward  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  elementary  schools  than  the  county. 
Before  1908,  it  paid  more  than  county 
and  districts  combined.  In  1911,  the 
state  contributed  $533  per  teacher ;  in 
1918,  it  contributed  $421,  a  decrease  of 
$112;  in  1911,  the  county  contributed 
$433  per  teacher;  in  1918,  it  contributed 
$439,  an  increase  of  $6.  In  1911,  the 
district  contributed  only  $311  per 
teacher;  in  1918,  it  contributed  $602,  an 
increase  of  $291. 

The  state  has  been  shifting  its  school 


burdens  to  counties  and  school  districts. 
A  small  increase  of  state  support  by  the 
last  legislature  did  not  restore  the  bal- 
ance. This  amendment  will  restore  the 
principle  of  equal  support  and  guarantee 
it  by  constitutional  provision.  It  in- 
creases state  aid  for  high  schools  from 
$15  to  $30  per  pupil.  The  county  contri- 
bution for  high  schools  is  not  increased. 

"Why  not  let  districts  take  care  of 
the  schools?"  Hundreds  of  districts  are 
too  poor.  In  rural  counties  the  total 
assessment  of  many  school  districts  is 
about  $20,000  each.  If  the  maximum 
district  rate  for  elementary  schools  were 
levied,  only  $60  a  year  would  be  raised ! 
This  is  pitifully  insufficient.  This 
amendment  is  their  chief  hope  for  re- 
lief. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  will  up- 
hold the  principle  that  money  for  schools 
shall  be  raised  where  income  is,  and  dis- 
tributed where  children  are. 

Wiu,  C.  Wood. 


BETTER  PROVISION  FOR  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL. 


The  following  resolutions,  passed  at 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  July 
9,  1920,  ought  to  be  given  wide  publicity, 
especially  at  this  time  when  the  people 
are  to  be  asked  to  vote  "Yes"  on  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
Section  6,  Article  IX. 

There  are  people  who  are  not  yet 
clear  as  to  just  why  more  money  is 
needed  to  support  our  public  schools 
adequately.  These  reasons  why  better 
provision  for  education  is  essential  are 
valid  in  California  as  well  as  in  other 
states  in  the  Union.  Each  one  who 
reads  them  should  make  it  his  duty  to 
make  them  known  to  as  many  others  as 
possible. 

Resolutions  of  National  Education 
Association. 

"If  the  work  of  education  is  to  be 
maintained,  if  it  is  to  be  so  improved 
and  developed  as  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  republic,  there  must  be  a 
decided  increase  in  financial  support. 


"We  believe  that  revenues  sufficiently 
ample  must  be  provided  to  serve  the  fol- 
lowing ends : 

"1.  To  pay  salaries  attractive  enough  to 
retain  good  teachers  now  in  the  service 
and  to  induce  promising  young  men  and 
women  to  prepare  for  teaching.  We  hold 
that  provision  for  the  retirement  of 
superannuated  teachers  is  fundamentally 
a  part  of  the  salary  problem. 

"2.  To  provide  school  rooms  sufficient 
in  number  to  give  each  child  a  seat  for 
a  full-day  session. 

"3.  To  extend  and  improve  the  facili- 
ties for  teacher-training,  so  that  ulti- 
mately all  teachers  may  be  fitly  prepared 
professionally. 

"4.  To  provide  adequately  for  voca- 
tional training,  part-time,  and  continua- 
tion schools  and  all  other  special  schools 
that  the  welfare  of  the  community  de- 
mands. 

"5.  To  establish  kindergartens  as  soon 
as  practicable  in  connection  with  all  pri- 
mary schools. 

"6.  To  furnish  to  all  children  of  the 
nation,  whether  rural  or  urban,  equal 
educational  opportunities. 

"7.  To  pay  equal  salaries  for  equal  serv- 
ice to  all  teachers  of  similar  training, 
experience,  and  success. 
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"We  believe  that  these  desirable  ends 
may  be  accomplished  if  education  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  national  and  state  affair  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  local  interest.  The 
nation  for  its  own  safety  should  contrib- 
ute money  to  strengthen  the  educational 
work  of  the  states.  The  state  should 
contribute  at  least  half  the  money  needed 
to  support  the  schools  within  its  borders, 
and  in  addition  provide  an  equalization 
fund  sufficient  in  amount  to  maintain 
uniform  standards  in  all  of  its  schools. 


"We  believe  that  teachers,  freed  from 
the  economic  'burden  of  insufficient  sala- 
ries, relieved  from  the  overwork  due  to 
crowded  school  rooms  and  half-day  ses- 
sions, and  strengthened  by  better  pro- 
fessional preparation,  will  put  into  their 
work  the  devotion,  skill  and  efficiency 
necessary  to  make  the  schools  of  the  re- 
public more  nearly  equal  to  the  demands 
of  a  higher  order  of  citizenship." 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 


"TEACH  IF  CORNERED;  OTHERWISE  LET  THE  CHILDREN 

LEARN." 


Often  a  good  talk  with  a  teacher  or 
other  school  official  is  more  instructive 
than  a  formal  address  listened  to  or 
even  an  elaborate  discussion. 

A  few  days  ago  Miss  Mary  E.  Ireland, 
supervisor  of  music  of  the  schools  of 
Sacramento,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools,  held  one  of  these 
good  talks  on  the  subject  of  music.  The 
Commissioner  was  interested  in  Miss  Ire- 
land's views  and,  believing  that  the  read- 
ers of  the  BeuE  BueeETin  would  be 
equally  interested,  asked  Miss  Ireland  to 
state  them  in  writing.  They  are  so  in 
line  with  the  latest  educational  thought, 
namely,  the  emphasis  that  is  being  put 
upon  learning,  that  not  only  will  teach- 
ers of  music,  but  teachers  of  all  subjects 
profit  by  reading  Miss  Ireland's  state- 
ments.    Here  they  are: 

The  child  learns  by  doing. 

"In  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  make  the 
music  hour  in  the  school  room  a  happy 
one,  many  well-meaning,  conscientious 
teachers  lose  sight  of  the  very  important 
pedagogical  principle  that  the  child  learns 
by  doing.  I  have  seen  many  well-pre- 
pared music  lessons  given  apparently 
with  the  idea  that  the  child  learns 
through  the  teacher's  doing.  In  an  hon- 
est effort  for  success  and  artistic  effect 
these  teachers  select  all  possible  difficul- 
ties in  the  material  for  the  day  and  plan 
and  give  a  lesson  in  which  four-fifths  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  help 
children  avoid  those  possible  mistakes, 
leaving  only  a  meagre  one-fifth  of  the 
time  for  actually  doing  the  thing  itself. 
Why  spend  four-fifths  of  a  lesson  hour 
getting  ready  to  do  the  thing  the  chil- 


dren are  eager  to  attempt  and  practically 
ready  to  do?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
accomplish  so  little  and  develop  so  little 
real  power?  Which  is  less  harmful,  an 
occasional  mistake,  or  wasted  time? 
Have  we  a  right  to  wonder  if  the  ques- 
tion of  discipline  arises  in  a  lesson  where 
the  teacher  does  the  work?  And  are  we 
not  forming  bad  habits  of  thought  and 
reason  when  we  daily  train  the  child  in 
this  way  to  let  the  teacher  do  the  think- 
ing and  four-fifths  of  the  work?  What 
if  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  history, 
etc.,  followed  this  same  plan?  Is  the 
music  hour  to  be  truly  educational? 

Let  the  children  learn. 

"In  a  recent  trip  to  the  East,  I  found 
many  schools  where  the  method  of  con- 
ducting the  music  lesson  might  well  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
Giddings  of  Minneapolis  :  'Teach  if  cor- 
nered ;  otherwise  let  the  children  learn.' 
In  such  schools  the  children  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  music  lesson.  They 
file  into  the  music  room  and  take  seats 
without  directions  from  a  teacher,  glance 
at  the  board  for  the  pages  of  the  day's 
lesson,  find  the  page  and  place  a  finger 
under  the  first  note,  apparently  thinking 
its  syllable,  and  when  the  teacher  blows 
the  pitch  pipe  they  'begin  to  sing  without 
loss  of  time.  If  a  mistake  occurs,  it  is 
not  considered  a  serious  thing.  The 
children  correct  it,  making  a  good- 
natured  effort  to  do  it  right,  and  above 
all,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  help  from 
the  teacher.  I  have  seen  class  after 
class  in  such  schools  cover  several  pages 
of  sight  reading  and  sing  many  three  and 
four-part  songs  in  a  single  half-hour  les- 
son absolutely  without  assistance  from 
the  teacher's  voice.  Music  then  becomes 
a  tremendous  factor  in  developing  and 
encouraging  accurate  thinking,  quick 
judgment,  self  reliance,  independence, 
and  power. 
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The  joy  of  accomplishment. 

"And  what  of  the  joy,  that  emotional 
joy  of  the  singing  hour  that  we  musical 
people  have  been  so  prone  to  emphasize? 
Must  this  joy  be  sacrificed  in  our  effort 
for  power  and  education?  It  is  true 
that  there  is  an  uplifting  inspiration  in 
the  interpretation  of  good  songs  no  mat- 
ter how  those  songs  may  have  been 
learned,  but  after  all,  does  not  the  keen- 
est joy  come  with  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
complishing something  worth  while,  of 
producing  something  good  and  beautiful 
through  our  own  effort?  It  is  this 
deeper,  truer  joy  of  accomplishment  that 
must  be  added  to  the  emotional  joy 
which  has  been  so  overworked  in  the 
past  if  music  is  to  be  inspiring  in  the 
highest  sense.  To  understand  this  type 
of  joy  one  has  only  to  study  the  face  of 
the  small  boy  climbing  his  first  tree 
without  a  boost  or  to  think  back  to  one's 
own  experiences  in  doing  something 
without  assistance. 

Let  music  help  in  developing  the  child. 

"Some  day  we  shall  all  see  that  music 
has  its  place  in  the  schoolroom  not  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  music,  but  for  the 
development  of  the  child  mentally,  mor- 
ally, spiritually  and  physically.  Then  we 
shall  all  realize  that  the  same  pedagogical 
principles  the  teacher  has  learned  to  use 
most  skillfully  in  the  handling  of  other 
subjects  may  be  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  music.  The  child  will  learn  through 
his  own  doing,  finding  satisfaction  even 
in  the  correcting  of  his  mistakes  if  they 
occur.  Greater  power  will  be  developed 
through  the  teaching  of  music.  And 
thus  music  will  be  not  only  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lum, but  the  music  hour  will  become  the 
most  vital  hour  of  the  day,  for  no  other 
subject  and  hour  has  such  tremendous 
possibilities." 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Books  on  music. 

The  attention  of  teachers  of  music  is 
called  to  a  reference  list  of  books  on 
music  in  the  July  number  of  "News 
Notes  of  California  Libraries"  issued 
by  the  State  Library. 

This  list  is  compiled  by  Professor 
Julian  R.  Waybur  of  the  University  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  Music  Li- 
brary Extension  Committee.  It  will  be 
especially  interesting  to  teachers  of  music 
in  high  schools. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 


Stanislaus  County  on  the  music  map. 
There  are  three  counties  in  the  state 
giving  music  supervision  to  rural 
schools.  One  of  these  is  Stanislaus. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Brown  Dexter,  the  county 
supervisor  of  music,  writes  a  letter  "re- 
porting progress."     She  says  in  part: 

"Last  year  I  visited  eighteen  districts 
(40  teachers)  a  week,  arranging  my 
itinerary  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  very 
little  time  between  schools.  Each  school 
was  given  twenty  minutes. 

"Where  teachers  were  specially  pro- 
ficient I  got  splendid  results ;  many  up- 
per classes  being  able  to  read  by  note 
and  do  two-part  work. 

"At  the  end  of  the  term  eight  districts 
put  on  a  Bird  Pageant  out  of  doors,  all 
songs  being  taught  in  the  regular  music 
period.  At  Salida  we  had  moving  pic- 
tures taken  of  the  performance.  These 
were  shown  throughout  the  community 
and  in  one  of  the  'movies'  for  a  week." 

Mrs.  Dexter  states  that  phonographs 
have  been  purchased  for  many  schools 
and  a  "phono"  day  is  observed  once  a 
month. 

This  year  Newman  High  School, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Modesto,  has 
been  included  among  supervised  schools 
and  has  been  visited  twice  each  week, 
and  Crow's  Landing  once  each  week. 

Mrs.  Dexter  closes  with  the  request 
that  Stanislaus,  as  well  as  Sutter  and 
Marin  counties,  be  put  upon  the  map  in 
music,  a  request  most  heartily  granted. 
If  three  counties  in  California  can  have 
rural  supervision  of  music,  why  cannot 
fifty-eight  counties  have  it? 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Getting  together. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  a 
part  of  the  community  life,  to  go  to  the 
people  as  well  as  to  ask  them  to  come  to 
him.  The  League  of  Nations  idea  has 
been  spread  by  the  war  to  the  remotest 
hamlet  and  to  the  greatest  city.  It  is 
expressed  by  the  feeling  that  "getting 
together"  is  a  more  efficient  method  of 
procedure  than  fighting  for  selfish  inter- 
ests. In  many  localities  now,  entire 
neighborhoods  are  coming  to  the  school- 
houses   for   recreation   and   for  instruc- 
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lion.  Many  communities  now  have  com- 
munity churches  which  are  not  only 
places  for  spiritual  communion  and  rec- 
reation but  for  physical  recreation  and 
social  intercourse. 

A  short  time  ago  the  rival  communi- 
ties of  Ferndale  and  Fortuna  in  Hum- 
boldt County  both  desired  to  be  the  site 
of  the  county  fair.  The  leading  business 
men  of  the  two  towns  came  together 
and  discussed  the  proposition.  It  was 
evident  that  one  town  was  much  better 
provided  with  facilities  for  handling  the 
fair  than  the  other.  Both  towns  pledged 
themselves  to  locate  the  fair  in  Ferndale 
and  another  desirable  enterprise  in  For- 
tuna. The  best  of  feeling  prevailed  and 
it  is  probable  that  two  successful  enter- 
prises will  be  held  where  two  failures 
would  under  the  old  spirit  of  strife  have 
been  recorded. 

Many  communities  are  learning  that 
cooperation  builds  up  communities. 
Visalia  has  a  progressive  board  of  trade 
that  does  progressive  things  by  calling 
and  securing  large  and  representative 
meetings  of  the  population. 

A  club  of  Riverside  men  not  long  ago 
met,  several  hundred  strong,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  abolition  or  reten- 
tion of  their  local  system  of  maintaining 
separate  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

Even  political  questions  are  now  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  community — and 
social — centers.  The  movement  is  a 
wholesome  one,  partaking  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ing. 

A.  C.  OI.NEY. 

Let  the  people  know. 

In  the  June  edition  of  the  Bum  Bul- 
i,KTin  appeared  an  ironical  article  on 
"An  Unusual  School."  Some  of  our 
good  friends  have  written  to  suggest  the 
name  of  the  school  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Secondary  Schools.  One  suggests 
that  the  place  referred  to  was  undoubt- 
edly a  city  in  Nevada.  No  one  has  yet 
suggested  a  place  in  our  own  state,  al- 
though the  description  would  come 
near  to  that  of  several  progressive 
places. 


There  are  too  many  places  where  it 
does  not  apply.  No  high  school  can 
reach  its  highest  efficiency  unless  it  has 
the  support  of  its  community.  Such 
support  will  seldom  be  given  unless  the 
people  of  the  district  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  school.  The  knowledge 
must  'be  gained  from  some  knowledge 
other  than  the  product  turned  out  at  the 
end  of  a  four-year  period.  By  some 
plan  or  other,  the  people  should  be  per- 
suaded to  enter  the  classes  and  to  see 
for  themselves. 

No  doubt  the  organization  of  classes 
in  subjects  in  which  the  people  will  take 
an  interest  and  which  they  will  attend 
is  the  best  way.  It  secures  their  interest 
and  support,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
forms a  service  for  the  community  which 
is  not  compulsory,  but  free.  The  con- 
tinuation classes  of  Santa  Rosa,  Ontario, 
and  scores  of  other  places  are  examples. 

Where  continuation  classes  can  not  be 
started,  the  public  should  t>e  made  to 
feel  welcome  to  visit  the  school  at  any 
time.  More  than  that,  inducements  must 
be  held  out  to  them  through  various  de- 
vices:  debates,  exhibitions,  recitals,  etc., 
are  common.  Every  school  should  have, 
for  the  convenience  of  its  public,  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  corridors,  a 
large  program  of  recitations  with  suffi- 
ciently clear  directions  at  hand  for  a 
stranger  to  locate  quickly  any  given  reci- 
tation at  any  given  time.  Likewise, 
every  door  should  bear  a  card  giving  the 
program  of  recitations  held  within. 

A.  C.  OivNEv. 
Valuable  Knowledge. 

Most  high  schools  now  determine 
school  policies  by  discussion  of  all  the 
teachers  rather  than  by  the  will  of  the 
principal.  The  fullest  and  frankest  ex- 
planation of  legal  and  other  requirements 
should  be  made  to  teachers  by  high 
school  principals.  In  a  high  school 
meeting  held  a  short  time  ago,  the  fact 
was  developed  that  scores  of  high  school 
teachers  present  did  not  know  the  State 
Board  of  Education  requirements  for 
high  school  graduation. 

Scores  of  instances  are  continually 
coming  to  light  of  failures  of  teachers 
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to  cooperate  with  their  principals  in  mat- 
ters of  vocational  guidance,  school  policy, 
etc.  No  doubt  most  of  these  cases  come 
from  ignorance  of  what  is  the  school 
policy  or  of  what  is  the  principal's  plan. 

Get  together  and  get  each  other's 
viewpoint. 

The  same  principle  may  be  carried  into 
the  classroom.  A  lecturing  teacher  in  a 
high  school  class  is  like  a  babbling  brook 


in  a  forest,  as  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand,  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  words  of  a  book  by  a  child 
is  far  from  teaching  or  learning.  A  re- 
lation of  confidence  must  be  established 
between  teacher  and  pupil  before  effi- 
ciency can  result.  The  socialized  recita- 
tion is  the  most  efficient  in  its  product. 
A.  C.  Oi<NiCY. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 


In  1919,  Congress  appropriated  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  be  used  in  the  establish- 
ment of  general  and  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  for  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
regular  army.  To  this  were  added  cer- 
tain funds  turned  over  to  the  army  from 
soldier  welfare  organizations  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

In  1920,  Congress  appropriated  three 
million  dollars  to  be  utilized  for  such 
education. 

Active  instruction  began  in  most  of 
the  posts  and  camps  of  the  army  last 
fall.  The  program  of  education  now 
maintained  includes  instruction  in  such 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
branches  and  in  such  vocations  as  may 
be  desired  by  the  enlisted  men  of  each 
of  the  various  posts  and  camps  of  the 
army. 

The  present  army  consists  of  six  de- 
partments. One  of  these  includes  the 
eight  Northwestern  States,  Alaska  and 
the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands. 
While  the  administration  of  all  educa- 
tional work  is  handled  by  commissioned 
officers,  each  department  of  the  army 
employs  one  or  more  civilian  expert  ad- 
visors. The  Western  Department  is  for- 
tunate in  having  assigned  to  it  Dr.  E.  G. 
Dexter  who  has  a  national  reputation  as 
an  educator. 

The  elementary  school  subjects  are 
the  most  popular  of  the  general  educa- 
tion courses  offered. 

Of  the  vocational  subjects,  automobile 
general  repair  courses  are  most  popular. 
Automobile  electrics*  and  battery  work, 
and  vulcanizing  and  tire  repair  are  also 


much  in  demand.  Next  in  interest  to 
the  enlisted  man  appear  to  be  the  elec- 
trical trades,  machine  shop,  and  carpen- 
try and  building. 

Each  post  and  camp  of  the  army  also 
maintains  equipment  and  etnploys  a  large 
number  of  skilled  mechanics  in  various 
trades.  They  therefore  offer  unusual 
opportunities  for  securing  good  appren- 
ticeship instruction  in  a  large  number  of 
occupations  less  common  than  those 
mentioned  above. 

The  paragraph  of  the  Army  act  mak- 
ing the  appropriation  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  instruction  shall  be  to 
prepare  the  soldier  for  his  duties  in  the 
army  and  for  entrance  upon  a  skilled 
occupation  when  he  leaves  the  army 
service. 

The  plan  as  conceived  in  Washington 
contemplates  the  turning  of  the  army 
camps  and  posts  of  the  country  into  edu- 
cational institutions  which  will  have  the 
double  function  of  training  men  for  serv- 
ice as  soldiers  in  the  army  and  for  serv- 
ice as  citizens  in  civil  life  after  they 
have  completed  the  period  of  army 
service. 

The  young  man  who  entered  the  army 
of  a  few  years  ago  spent  his  three  or 
five  years  in  military  training  and  serv- 
ice which  produced  a  good  soldier. 
However,  when  he  left  that  service  to 
return  to  civil  life,  he  found  other  boys 
with  whom  he  had  grown  up  already 
established  in  skilled  occupations,  while 
he  was  fitted  for  no  special  line  of  work 
and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  be- 
gin where  he  had  left  off  when  he  en- 
tered the  army. 
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The  enlistments  in  the  army  for  the 
month  of  July  are  evidence  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the   new  plan   of  turning  the 


army  into  an  educational  institution,  as 
well  as  an  institution  of  service. 

Edwin  R.  Snyder. 


PROGRESS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


Agriculture. 

During  the  year  1917-18,  the  first  year 
that  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational 
Education  Acts  went  into  operation,  10 
high  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  172 
qualified  in  vocational  courses  in  agricul- 
ture ;  during  the  year  1918-19,  22  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  337,  and  during  the 
year  1919-20,  32  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  640.  In  addition,  two  high 
schools  (one  at  Morgan  Hill  and  one 
at  Pasadena)  with  an  enrollment  of  54 
maintained  courses  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  voca- 
tional education  acts,  but  due  to  lack  of 
funds,  received  no  special  reimburse- 
ment. 

Ten  additional  high  schools  desired  to 
maintain  vocational  courses  under  the 
acts,  but  could  not  be  accommodated  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds. 

At  present,  the  schools  desiring  to 
operate  under  the  acts  far  exceed  the 
number  that  can  be  accommodated  by 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
Board  for  the  coming  year. 

Each  pupil  taking  the  course  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  on  a  commercial 
basis  at  his  home,  one  or  more  farm 
projects. 

Reports  from  31  of  the  32  high  schools 
show  that  171  vegetable,  136  poultry,  130 
swine,  97  fruit,  84  farm  crop,  44  rabbit, 
25  berry,  10  goat,  9  calf,  8  nursery,  and 
11  miscellaneous  projects  were  main- 
tained. 

In  most  instances,  the  projects  were 
large  enough  to  give  each  pupil  thor- 
ough experience  in  the  line.  Some  of 
these  projects  were  quite  large;  for  in- 
stance, one  boy  at  Lodi  handled  a  gen- 
eral farm  of  677  acres,  another  at  Es- 
parto maintained  5000  head  of  sheep, 
another  at  Santa  Rosa  160  beef  cattle, 
another  at  Fresno  40  acres  of  grapes, 
another  at  Holtville  25  acres  of  cotton, 
another  at  Petaluma  2500  chickens,  an- 
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other  at  Gardena  60  hogs,  another  at 
Sebastopol  34  acres  of  berries,  another 
at  Kingsburg  24  cows,  and  another  at 
Madera  80  acres  of  barley. 

All-day  trade  and  industrial  classes. 

In  1917-18,  42  full-time  classes  were 
maintained  with  an  enrollment  of  756 ;  in 
1918-19,  77  classes  with  an  enrollment 
of  1778;  and  in  1919-20,  85  classes  with 
an  enrollment  of  2043. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  classes  for  the  last  year 
is  not  as  great  as  for  the  preceding  year. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  1918-19,  the  war  situation  greatly 
stimulated  the  organization  of  these 
classes,  and  during  the  year  1919-20,  the 
financial  strain  on  high  school  budgets 
and  the  great  cost  of  equipment  hin- 
dered the  organization  of  new  classes. 

Of  the  86  full-time  classes  maintained 
during  the  past  year,  there  were  29 
in  automobile  and  gas  engine  repair 
work,  20  in  machine  shops,  13  in  the 
electric  trades,  5  in  sheet  metal,  4  in 
dressmaking,  4  in  carpentry,  3  in  pattern 
making,  2  in  restaurant  cooking,  and  one 
each  in  trade  art,  industrial  chemistry, 
mechanical  drafting  and  millinery. 

The  interest  of  the  pupils  is  probably 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  relative 
number  of  classes  maintained  in  each 
subject  although  the  attitude  of  school 
authorities  also  affects  the  same. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  one 
subject  which  the  largest  number  of 
schools  in  the  State  is  equipped  to  main- 
tain instruction  in  (that  is,  carpentry  and 
mill  cabinet  work)  makes  a  very  poor 
showing.  This  is  due  entirely  to  the 
attitude  of  the  pupils,  who  have  not  been 
made  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  near 
future  appears  to  offer  greater  oppor- 
tunities in  carpentry  than  in  any  other 
of  the  skilled  trades.         *~ 
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Part-time  trade  and  industrial  classes. 

Part-time  classes  are  classes  main- 
tained during  the  usual  working  hours  of 
the  persons  who  attend  them.  Three 
such  classes,  with  an  enrollment  of  46 
were  maintained  during  the  year  1917- 
18;  12  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  638 
during  the  year  1918-19;  and  19  classes 
with  an  enrollment  of  1387  during  the 
year  1919-20. 

Economic  conditions  have  militated 
against  any  large  development  in  these 
classes.  While  a  shortage  of  workmen 
which  results  in  a  large  amount  of  over- 
time work  exists,  no  great  development 
in  the  organization  of  these  classes  can 
be  expected.  Most  of  the  classes  main- 
tained have  been  for  persons  engaged  in 
commercial  occupations  and  in  nursing. 

Special  classes  in  trades  and  industries. 

Under  the  California  plan,  classes 
maintained  after  6  p.  m.  can  receive 
no  special  Federal  and  State  aid.  How- 
ever, special  classes  maintained  between 
the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  can  re- 
ceive such  aid. 

In  1917-18,  18  special  classes  enrolled 
842  persons;  in  1918-19,  20  classes  en- 
rolled 821  persons;  and  in  1919-20,  25 
classes  enrolled  518  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  about  4000 
persons  were  enrolled  in  war  emergency 
vocational  classes  during  the  years  1917- 
18  and  1918-19.  These  classes  are  not 
listed  here,  because  they  received  special 
aid  from  another  source. 

All-day  home  economics  classes. 

The  all-day  home  economics  classes 
require  six  sixty-minute  hours  of  work 
each  day.  This  time  is  approximately 
equally  divided  between  applied  and 
supplemental  instruction.  The  courses 
are  broad  enough  in  scope  to  cover  all 
of  the  usual  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  home-maker. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act,  but  one  class  was  main- 
tained, with  an  enrollment  of  16;  during 


1918-19,  4  classes  with  an  enrollment  of 
61,  and  during  the  last  year,  11  classes 
with  an  enrollment  of  228  pupils. 

The  pupils  taking  these  courses  show 
unusual  interest  in  their  work. 

Part-time  home  economics  classes. 

Since  the  working  hours  of  home- 
makers  range  from  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  until  well  into  the  night,  we 
have  arbitrarily  set  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
as  the  hours  during  which  part-time 
instruction  in  home  economics  may  be 
maintained  under  the  federal  and  state 
acts. 

Five  hundred  seventy-six  homemak- 
ers  enrolled  in  .20  different  classes 
during  the  year  1917-18;  2243  in  70 
classes  during  the  year  1918-19,  and  5950 
in  163  classes  during  the  year  1919-20. 

Naturally  enough,  women  with  fami- 
lies do  not  desire  to  attend  classes  in 
home-making  during  the  usual  evening 
school  hours.  It  is  rather  astounding 
that  school  authorities  did  not  realize 
this  fact  before. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  5950,  over  400 
were  enrolled  in  14  classes  giving  in- 
struction in  foods  and  nutrition;  over 
2800  in  79  classes  giving  instruction  in 
millinery;  over  1700  in  54  classes  giving 
instruction  in  dressmaking;  over  600  in 
14  classes  giving  a  series  of  short-unit 
courses  in  such  subjects  as:  home  nurs- 
ing, home  furnishing,  home  management, 
motherhood,  child  care,  story  telling  for 
children,  household  mechanics,  and  law 
for  home-makers. 

General  continuation  classes. 

While  the  State  Board  has  offered  to 
reimburse  local  districts  liberally  for  the 
maintenance  of  general  continuation 
classes  for  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
not  in  attendance  upon  schools,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  school  year  1919-20  not 
one  class  has  been  organized. 

The  Compulsory  Part-time  Act  will, 
however,  remedy  this  weakness  in  the 
program  for  part-time  instruction. 

Edwin  R.  Snyder. 
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STUDY  THIS  AMENDMENT  CAREFULLY. 


This  bulletin  is  an  organ  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  inform  school  officials,  teach- 
ers and  the  public  generally  concerning 
educational  progress,  the  activities  and 
regulations  of  the  state  school  office,  and 
issues  that  affect  the  schools.  Recently 
the  large  group  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia put  on  the  ballot  a  measure  to 
increase  financial  support  for  the  public 
schools.  Another  measure  appears  on 
the  ballot,  which,  if  it  had  been  operative 
this  year,  practically  would  have  pre- 
vented the  placing  of  the  "good  schools 
amendment"  on  the  ballot.  I  refer  to 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4,  which 
increases  the  number  of  signatures  nec- 
essary to  put  on  the  ballot  any  initiative 
measure  relating  to  taxation,  from  8  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Hon.  John  S.  Chambers,  State  Con- 
troller, has  analyzed  the  situation  in  ref- 
erence to  this  amendment  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  schools  should  study  care- 
fully :  ^ 

Controller  shows  danger  to  people. 

"If  it  be  conceded  that  the  initiative 
is  a  wise  and  ibeneficial  measure  from 
the  standpoint  of  government  by  the 
people,  then  it  follows  that  its  exercise 
by  the  people  should  be  made  as  easy  as 
compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  the  end 
in  view. 

"If  the  number  of  signatures  to  an 
initiative  measure  necessary  to  lay  it  be- 
fore the  electors  is  placed  at  too  high  a 
percentage,  then  it  follows  that  the  cir- 
culation of  petitions  in  behalf  of  such  a 
measure  would  <be  foredoomed  to  failure, 
and  therefore  the  initiative  might  as  well 
not  be  in  the  constitution  or  on  the 
statute  hooks. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage 
as  to  signatures  is  not  high  enough,  it 
might  mean  the  abuse  of  the  law;  it 
might  be  invoked  without  sufficient  rea- 
son. 

"The  proper  percentage  is  one  which 
will  not  prohibit  in  effect  or  make  it 
too  easy  of  accomplishment,  but  which 
will  promise  success  within  proper  lim- 
its ;  in  other  words,  a  percentage  as  to 
signatures  that  can  he  obtained  by  rea- 
sonable diligence  and  moderate  expen- 
diture. 


There  must  be  no  discrimination. 

"This  percentage  should  apply  to  all 
initiative  measures.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  raise  or  lower  it  under  this  or  that 
condition  or  circumstance,  or  as  to  this 
or  that  proposal.  Every  citizen  or  group 
of  citizens,  whether  one  agrees  with  their 
views  or  not,  is  entitled  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  any  other  citizen,  or  group  of 
citizens.  This  means  government  by  bal- 
lot under  law  and  order,  fairness  to  all ; 
and  not  that  discrimination  which  causes 
unrest,  discontent  and  perhaps,  finally, 
forceful  revolt. 

"I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  single 
tax.  Very  recently  I  prepared  an  argu- 
ment against  a  measure  of  this  kind 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
in  November  next.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  I  would  deny  to  single  tax- 
ers, as  citizens,  the  right  to  circulate 
petitions  in  behalf  of  such  a  measure 
any  more  than  I  would  want  single  tax- 
ers  to  deny  to  me  and  others  who  think 
as  I  do  the  right  to  circulate  petitions  in 
behalf  of  objects  which  we  might  deem 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Measure  four  times  defeated. 

"The  fact  that  the  single  taxers  of 
California  have  circulated  four  petitions 
of  this  kind  and  have  met  with  four  de- 
feats is  not  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
raising  the  number  of  signatures  in  rela- 
tion to  initiative  measures  that  deal  with 
taxation,  hut  rather  to  the  contrary ;  nor 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  deemed  wise 
to  fight  such  measures  in  the  past  by  the 
use  of  money  and  effort  an  argument. 
The  single  taxers  who  sign  such  peti- 
tions are  necessarily  citizens,  and  so  en- 
titled under  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment— a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people— to  that 
right. 

"That  the  single  tax  idea  will  ever 
prevail  in  California  is  not  conceivable. 
But  to  arbitrarily  deny  to  single  taxers 
the  right  to  circulate  initiatve  petitions 
by  raising  the  number  of  signatures  from 
8  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  a  prohibitive 
percentage,  would  be  unjust,  unfair  and 
un-American. 

"Ife-..i*«a  matter  of  regret  that  we  have 
in  our  midst  a  considerable  body  of  men 
and  women  who  think  as  the  single-tax- 
ers  do,  and  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
be  on  our  guard  and  to  oppose  them. 
But  it  would  be  far  more  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  if  we  denied 
to   the   single    taxers,  hy   the   proposed 
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scheme,  as  much  right  to  participate  in 
our  government  as  we  claim  for  our- 
selves. 

Would  take  control  of  taxation 
from  people. 

"True,  the  plan  to  raise  the  percentage 
does  not  mention  the  single  tax  by 
name,  but  it  is  proclaimed  this  particular 
group  is  to  be  denied  the  right  accorded 
other  groups  of  citizens.  This  in  itself 
is  bad  enough,  but  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  so  broad  that  under  the  increased 
percentage  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  alter  in  any  way  the  existing  tax  sys- 
tem,  and   so   we   would  bind   not   only 


single  taxers  but  any  other  body  of  citi- 
zens or  movement  that  might  desire  to 
change  the  tax  system.  And  if  the  ini- 
tiative can  be  practically  denied  in  tax 
matters,  what  is  to  prevent  a  like  inhibi- 
tion being  brought  about  in  time  as  to 
other  matters?  The  entering  wedge  is 
the  danger  that  should  be  guarded 
against. 

"The  people  of  California  are  dis- 
tinctly and  positively  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  initiative  and  knowingly  they  will 
never  consent  to  any  proposal  that  not 
only  will  weaken  it  but  point  the  way  to 
its  ultimate  destruction." 

Wiu,  C.  Wood. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


The  summer  vacation  is  over. 

When  your  eyes  fall  upon  this  note  of 
gieeting  school  will  have  begun.  You 
will  have  settled  down  to  the  year's  great 
task  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
faces  that  greeted  you  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  the  new  school  year.  You  will  be 
able  to  call  each  boy  Tommy  or  Alger- 
non and  each  girl  Carrie  orBeatrice  or  any 
other  name  that  doting  parents  may  have 
bestowed.  You  will  have  found  the  "lay 
of  the  land"  in  your  district  and  made 
your  plans  for  carrying  out  the  course 
of  study  and  getting  on  well  with  the 
community.  In  consequence,  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  these  things  and  the  impor- 
tance thereof  in  a  teacher's  life. 

What  I  have  to  say  concerns  things 
social,  things  financial  and  things  spir- 
itual. Strange,  is  it  not,  that  a  state 
superintendent  should  write  of  these 
things?  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for 
writing  on  things  personal.  After  all, 
the  teacher  is  a  person.  The  better  and 
more  wholesome  a  person  the  teacher  is, 
the  better  she  is  as  a  teacher.  I  like 
teachers  who  are  human — just  whole- 
somely human.  And  so  do  the  pupils 
and  the  people  generally.  People  don't 
get  on  with  teachers  who  are  hermits — 
therefore  I  write  of  things  social.  They 
try  to  avoid  teachers  whose  souls  are 
shriveled.  Such  teachers  do  not  get  on 
well  with  themselves;  they  are  dreary 
company  for  themselves,  or  for  other 
people  or  even  for  dogs  and  cats. 


Concerning  things  social. 

Why  not  resolve  this  year  that  you  will 
be  less  prim,  if  you've  been  too  prim; 
more  human  and  social,  if  you've  been 
holding  aloof  from  the  social  affairs  of 
the  community?  A  teacher  develops  the 
"school  teacher  attitude"  largely  because 
she  feels  she  must  be  on  guard  half  the 
time  and  on  super-dignity  the  other  half. 
Dignity  is  an  essential  thing,  but  even 
good  things  can  be  carried  too  far. 

Saving  for  a  vacation. 

Why  not  begin  now  to  save  for  the 
next  vacation,  dedicating  $10  or  $15  a 
month  regularly  to  that  sacred  purpose? 
Last  year,  perhaps,  you  didn't  have  a 
good  vacation  because  you  spent  as  you 
went  and  were  depending  on  the  June 
salary  to  carry  you  through.  You  found 
it  was  not  enough  and  will  have  the  same 
experience  next  year  unless  you  begin 
to  save  for  the  vacation  right  now. 

How  savings  grow. 

And  why  not  start  a  savings  account 
or  ibuy  government  savings  stamps  and 
lay  up  a  little  against  a  rainy  day?  That 
retirement  salary  of  $500  a  year  which 
California  grants  after  thirty  years'  serv- 
ice will  hardly  keep  you  in  old  age.  I 
was  working  up  some  statistics  the  other 
day  and  found  that  a  saving  of  $5  a 
month  regularly  made  and  invested  at 
5  per  cent,  with  interest  compounded 
annually,  will  amount  to  over  $2000  in 
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thirty  years.  A  saving  of  $15  a  month 
will  amount  to  over  $6000.  This,  with 
the  retirement  salary,  will  be  enough  to 
keep  a  teacher  in  comfort  when  retire- 
ment comes.  You  will  feel  happier  and 
better  when  you  realize  that  you  are  in- 
dependent financially  and  will  continue 
to  be  independent  to  the  very  end. 

Renewing  the  spirit. 

"Quench  not  the  spirit" — this  from  the 
apostle  Paul.  It  is  not  a  text  for  me  to 
preach  from ;  it  merely  suggests  the 
thought  I  want  to  express.  Teaching  is 
a  spiritual  process.  Where  there  is  no 
spirit  in  the  teacher,  there  can  be  no  real 
education.  Think  of  the  teachers  who 
inspired  you — all  of  them  had  the  gift  of 
the  spirit.  They  stood  for  ideals — "for 
laughter,  for  love  and  distant  hopes  that 
lure  us  on."  And  they  were  in  com- 
munion with  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
read  great  books,  or  listened  to  good 
music  or  attended  lectures  or  church  and 
thus  renewed  the  spirit  constantly.  May 
I  suggest,  then,  that  you  devote  some 
time  daily  to  the  renewal  of  the  spirit — 
to  the  reading  of  Emerson,  or  Thoreau, 
or  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  Shakespeare,  or 
the  Book  of  Books  ?  Other  reading  you 
will  do  and  should  do,  following  the  line 
of  your  interests,  but  such  reading  should 
not  be  done  to  the  exclusion  of  books 
in  which  men  and  women  of  every  age 
have  found  spiritual  help  and  inspiration. 
If  you  would  continue  to  teach,  do  not 
quench  the  spirit  or  allow  it  to  die  from 
sheer  neglect. 

Heed  not  the  cynic. 

Yours  is  a  great  work — the  develop- 
ment of  the  minds  and  souls  of  young 
people.  It  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  has 
compensations  that  can  not  be  reckoned 
in  money.  Do  not  feel  abashed  when 
older  ones  smile  at  your  enthusiasm  and 
tell  you  that  time  will  dull  its  edge. 
When  you  hear  such  cynical  remarks, 
just  ask  yourself  whether  you  would  be 
happier  and  'better  if  you  were  like  the 
cynic  whose  spirit  has  been  quenched. 
Or  would  you  prefer  to  be  like  that  en- 
thusiastic   teacher    of   your    own   youth 


who  inspired  you,  who  sympathized  with 
your  youthful  enthusiasms,  who  encour- 
aged you  to  lay  hold  of  the  ideals  that 
make  life  worth  living?  The  answer 
you  give  will  determine  whether  you 
will  be  a  teacher  or  a  time-server — a 
leader  of  the  young  or  a  driven  slave. 

May  this  year  be  a  seedtime  that  will 
later  yield  a  rich  and  bountiful  harvest 
in  higher  ideals,  in  satisfaction  with 
service,  and  in  lives  made  better  through 
your  personal  influence  and  teaching. 

Very  sincerely, 

War.  C.  Wood, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Art  exhibits. 

The  program  of  1920-1921  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  art  classes  should  include 
the  preparation  of  representative  exhib- 
its of  students'  work.  The  best  speci- 
mens both  in  drawing  and  painting  and 
in  art  applied  to  industrial  needs  should 
be  selected  by  high  school  supervisors 
and  instructors  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  state  art  conferences  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  called  during  the  year. 
The  first  art  conference  held  in  Berkeley 
during  the  past  year  aroused  much  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  Let  us  build 
upon  the  foundation  there  laid.  Every 
principal  and  art  teacher  should  be  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  affording  the  full- 
est development  of  art  not  only  as  one 
medium  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
student  but  also  as  a  method  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  manufacturers  of  art- 
products. 

Originality  and  beauty  of  design  need 
no  longer  be  sought  overseas.  The  lat- 
ent possibilities  in  our  American  high 
school  student  have  only  to  be  encour- 
aged and  rewarded  to  become  the  source 
of  supply  of  our  manufacturing  interests 
in  this  direction. 

Art  teachers  should  inform  themselves 
about  the  vocational  possibilities  in  their 
own  and  allied  fields  and  should  present 
these  opportunities  through  talks  to  the 
student  bodies  of  their  schools.  Local 
artists  and  lovers  of  art  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  lend  objects  of  art  and  to  give 
half-hour  talks  on  their  special  subject. 
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Interior  decorators  and  costume  design- 
ers should  be  urged  to  present  the 
claims  of  their  work  on  those  who  are 
about  to  choose  their  life  work. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  gradu- 
ation requirements  permit  half  the  work 
of  the  four-year  high  school  course  to 
be  elected.  Students  do  not  yet  fully 
understand  what  this  means;  nor,  alas, 
have  all  the  teachers  fully  comprehended 
it.  The  fulfillment  of  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  graduation  from  high 
school  enables  the  student  to  enter  nor- 
mal, college,  university,  or  special  insti- 
tution if  his  work  can  be  recommended 
by  the  high  school  principal  and  his 
faculty.  The  requirements  in  no  wise 
interfere  with  his  practically  free  choice 
of  subjects  for  half  his  time.  More  vo- 
cational guidance  by  teachers  is  needed 
for  the  youth.  No  doubt  the  ability  to 
guide  will  require  additional  training  on 
the  part  of  most  teachers.  Indeed,  mod- 
ern requirements  demand  that  teachers 
as  well  as  students  need  constantly  to  be 
prepared  by  work  and  by  study. 

A.  C.  Ol<NEY. 
Hard-worked  teachers. 

Twenty  years  of  observation  of  the 
school  work  in  our  state  warrants  the 
conclusion  that  the  poorest  results  are 
obtained  by  the  teachers  who  do  the 
hardest  work.  It  is  literally  true.  The 
talkative  instructor  does  not  as  a  rule 
obtain  good  results.  He  himself  makes 
an  excellent  recitation.  Often  the  rain 
of  talk  falls  continuously  for  forty  min- 
utes. The  children  soon  learn  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  umbrellas.  The 
torrent  does  not  come  nigh  them.  Such 
well-meaning  teachers  need  strict  super- 
vision and  prompt  warning.  The  rain 
of  talk  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
little  thunder  or  even  perhaps  a  small 
earthquake.  Usually,  to  be  sure,  such  a 
shock  produces  no  more  effect  upon  the 
teacher  than  a  local  quake  does  upon 
a  Los  Angeles  newspaper.  But  if  the 
thunder  and  quake  do  not  accomplish 
their  object,  then  let  the  lightning  strike! 

Included  in  the  group  of  hard-worked 
teachers  is  the  one  who  sits  up  through 


the  midnight  hours  with  a  blue  pencil 
and  a  pile  of  student  "compositions." 
The  next  morning  the  papers  bearing 
the  largest  amount  of  color  go  into  the 
waste-paper  basket  whither  the  poor 
teacher  feels  as  if  she  would  like  to 
follow.  She  should  have  saved  some  of 
the  pencil  for  herself. 

If  she  would  only  remember  that  her 
success  is  greatest  when  she  succeeds  in 
getting  the  student  to  "learn  by  doing !" 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  teacher  who  be- 
lieves that  the  best  way  to  teach  science 
in  a  laboratory  is  to  perform  the  experi- 
ment himself,  so  that  it  will  be  well 
done;  similar  to  this  type  is  the  manual 
training  instructor  or  the  sewing  teacher 
who  insists  upon  "finishing  up"  a  child's 
product  so  that  there  will  be  few  rough 
edges  visible.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that 
he  is  nearing  truth  by  making  the 
object  more  like  the  ideal  image  on 
which  it  is  patterned,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  is  telling  the  world  that  that 
joint  product  is  the  work  of  the  child. 

Good  supervision  will  point  out  these 
fond  delusions.  Where  is  the  super- 
visor ?  Probably  in  the  office  doing  a  bit 
of  clerical  work  which  a  high  school 
graduate  on  a  modest  salary  could  prob- 
ably do  much  better  than  he. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
evidently  that  a  school  board  would 
show  good  business  judgment  by  spend- 
ing $1200  for  a  clerk  in  order  to  free 
the  time  of  a  $4000  or  $5000  principal  to 
find  the  weak  spots  in  the  instruction 
and  by  counsel  and  example  to  overcome 
the  defects. 

A  few  of  our  large  California  cities 
are  in  this  respect  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  A.  C.  Oi,NEY. 

Free  school  supplies. 

Many  letters  have  lately  been  received 
asking  if  it  is  obligatory  for  high  school 
boards  to  furnish  free  bookkeeping 
vouchers,  laboratory  manuals,  etc.,  to 
their  students.  There  can  be  only  one 
answer:  all  books  listed  as  authorized 
textbooks,  must,  if  adopted,  be  furnished 
free  to  students. 
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It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that,  even  if  they  were  not  textbooks, 
they  must  nevertheless  be  furnished  free. 
Section  1620  of  the  Political  Code  pro- 
vides that:  "Writing  and  drawing  pa- 
per, pens,  inks,  blackboards,  blackboard 
rubbers,  crayons  and  lead  and  slate  pen- 
cils and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  must  be  furnished 
under  the  direction  of  city  boards  of 
education  and  boards  of  school  trustees, 
and  charges  therefor  must  be  audited 
and  paid  as  other  claims  against  the 
county  school  fund  of  their  districts  are 
audited  and  paid."  The  section  is  gen- 
eral. It  applies  to  high  school  boards  as 
well  as  to  elementary  school  boards. 
A.  C.  Olney. 

Get-rich-quick  schemes  in  education. 

The  indictment  of  the  get-rich-quick 
schemer,  Ponzi  is  a  reminder  that  these 
schemes  are  offered  to  the  thoughtless 
in  other  fields  than  in  those  of  finance. 
The  vocational  school  or  the  business 
college  or  the  commercial  course  in  a 
high  school  which  pretends  to  prepare 
an  eighth  grade  graduate  in  six  months 
or  a  year  to  handle  well  any  subject  in 
its  curriculum  belongs  in  the  same  place 
with  Ponzi.  Commercial  courses  in  par- 
ticular are  especially  culpable  in  this 
respect.  The  business  man  of  to-day  ex- 
pects his  bookkeeper  to  be  able  not  only 
to  keep  his  accounts,  to  balance  his 
books,  to  send  out  statements,  but  also 
to  write  in  a  legible  hand  a  good  business 
letter  comparatively  free  from  the  com- 
mon errors  in  spelling  and  punctuation. 
A  stenographer  and  typist  who  has  not 
a  good  knowledge  of  English  grammar 
and  composition  can  not  be  expected  to 
make  a  success  of  her  work.  Most  of 
those  students  of  immature  years  who 
try  to  get  in  a  few  months  or  in  one  or 
two  years  a  knowledge  of  commercial 
subjects  without  a  corresponding  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  are  merely 
trying  to  get  a  get-rich-quick  education. 

The  commercial  world  is  demanding 
a  great  number  of  workers  who  possess 
an   education  plus   a   special   knowledge 


and  skill  in  commercial  subjects.  The 
demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
only  supply  available  seems  to  be  incom- 
petent. The  natural  result  of  incompe- 
tence on  the  part  of  young  pupils  who 
have  taken  a  shorthand  course  in  high 
school  or  a  business  college  is  the  con- 
demnation by  the  business  man  of  the 
high  school  or  of  the  business  college  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  teaching  of  stenography,  type- 
writing and  elementary  bookkeeping  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness and  commercial  life.  These  insti- 
tutions are  preparing  for  inferior  clerk- 
ships. It  would  seem  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  setting  up  more  advanced 
courses  in  preparing  students  for  the 
work  in  this  vocation.  Better  trained 
individuals  can  be  obtained  by  coordi- 
nating the  work  of  the  school  with  ac- 
tual business.  Part-time  students  can 
arrange  for  part-time  work  in  the  sub- 
jects which  they  are  studying.  The  high 
school  instructor  should  also  be  a  student 
of  the  requirements  of  the  various  busi- 
ness houses  in  which  the  part-time  stu- 
dents are  employed. 

Personnel  departments  are  rapidly  be- 
ing established  in  department  stores  and 
in  other  large  business  houses  whose 
function  it  is  to  see  that  the  highest  effi- 
ciency is  obtained  from  each  employee. 
Some  representative  of  the  school  which 
supplies  part-time  or  full-time  workers 
in  these  various  business  establishments 
should  make  it  a  fundamental  part  of  his 
duty  to  work  with  this  personnel  depart- 
ment. The  commercial  market  is  flooded 
with  illy  prepared  immature  students. 
The  wheels  of  industry  are  clogged  by 
this  group  of  unprepared  workers  who 
seek  to  fill  positions  requiring  the  serv- 
ices of  experts.  There  is  a  royal  road 
to  learning  but  the  way  is  long.  A  good 
motor  is  required  as  well  as  plenty  of 
gasoline.  A.  C.  OlnEy. 

The  teaching  of  spelling. 

If  only  we  could  induce  all  children 
to  wish  to  learn  to  spell,  far  more  than 
half   of  our   problem   would  be   solved. 
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If  we  cannot  do  this  we  can  at  least  do 
much  to  keep  children  from  "hating" 
spelling. 

California  has  an  excellent  series  of 
textbooks  in  spelling  and  an  excellent 
Teachers'  Manual.  If  all  teachers  would 
study  this  manual  as  carefully  as  some 
of  them  do  and  follow  the  lines  of  pro- 
cedure there  suggested,  a  good  many 
children  who  now  "hate"  spelling  would 
cease  "hating"  it  and  at  least  one  for- 
ward step  would  have  been  made. 

There  are  teachers  who  cannot  dispos- 
sess themselves  of  the  idea  that  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  (even  if  the  children 
do  not  learn  them)  many  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  words. 

Let  the  children  learn  thoroughly  the 
words  in  Books  One  and  Two  and  then 
do  not  demand  any  more  of  them.  Sug- 
gest, yes ;  let  each  child  make  his  own 
spelling  list,  containing  words  in  which 
he  is  specially  interested.  (See  Manual 
for  directions  concerning  this.)  Above 
all  things,  do  not  select  long  lists  of 
words  from  the  former  State  Series  of 
Spellers  and  require  the  children  to  learn 
them,  as  supplementary  to  those  already 
studied  in  Books  One  and  Two  of  the 
present  series.  If  they  can  spell  the 
words  in  these  two  books  we  are  assured 
they  can  spell  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
words  they  will  probably  ever  have  to 
write. 

Teachers,  do  you  believe  this  ?  If  you 
do,  save  your  time  and  effort.  Do  not 
add  to  your  own  duties,  sufficiently  heavy 
already.  Do  not  measure  spelling  ability 
by  the  number  of  words  studied,  but  by 
the  number  of  words  learned. 

Let  your  goal  be  a  few  words  learned 
and  a  hearty  desire  to  learn  more. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
staunch  friends  of  the  public  schools. 

While  the  teachers  of  the  state  and  of 
the  Union  are  logically  the  ones  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  education,  it  is  not  true 
that  all  teachers  are  actively  so  engaged. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One 
is  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 


too  many  of  them  of  their  responsibili- 
ties in  this  respect  toward  our  public 
school  system  of  education,  a  condition 
happily  that  is  rapidly  changing. 

Thus  the  fact  that  other  citizens,  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  schools,  have  given 
freely  of  their  money,  time  and  effort 
to  bring  about  better  conditions,  accounts 
in  no  small  part  for  our  schools  being  as 
well  taught  and  equipped  as  they  are. 

Among  these  friends  are  the  members 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  an  organization  national  in  extent 
and  numbering  now  2,000,000. 

Not  all  California  teachers  know  that 
the  vice  president  of  our  State  Board  of 
Education,  Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum, 
has  served  on  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  various  capacities  for 
eight  years.     At  present  she  is  chairman. 

In  a  resume  of  the  activities  of  the 
department  that  appears  in  the  August 
number  of  "The  Clubwoman,"  Mrs.  Bar- 
num calls  attention  to  the  services  to 
education  of  the  federation  in  the  past 
and  points  out  important  problems  call- 
ing for  solution  in  the  near  future.  The 
closing  paragraphs  of  this  resume  read 
as  follows: 

"For  some  months  the  Education  De- 
partment has  been  seeking  ways  of  as- 
sisting in  the  crisis  confronting  the 
schools  of  the  country — a  crisis  so  acute 
that  the  question  at  present  is  not  the 
improvement  of  public  education  but  suf- 
ficiently heroic  effort  to  prevent  retro- 
gression. In  many  communities  schools 
are  closed  for  lack  of  teachers  and  the 
fact  that  teachers  are  leaving  the  pro- 
fession very  much  faster  than  students 
are  entering  teacher-training  institutions 
indicates  greater  shortage  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Our  modern  sense  of  security  is 
impregnably  smug,  and  with  buoyant  ob- 
liviousness we  refuse  to  realize  that  'The 
world  is  always  within  a  year  of  starva- 
tion'— and  that  one  short  'school  genera- 
tion' of  children  neglected  and  untaught 
means  the  loss  of  the  essentials  of  civili- 
zation and  a  relapse,  if  not  into  dark 
ages,  at  least  into  a  twilight  zone  of 
backwardness. 

"To  meet  the  crisis  of  teacher  short- 
age there  must  be  swift  reform  in  the 
remuneration  and  treatment  of  teachers 
— a  reform  long  needed  and  now  impera- 
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tive.  Salaries  must  be  increased  until 
commensurate  with  the  training  required 
and  ability  desired — as  determined  by- 
competitive  opportunities ;  living  condi- 
tions must  be  improved  and  professional 
dignity  recognized.  In  response  to  this 
emergency  clubs  in  many  localities  have 
been  active  and  influential  in  securing 
added  school  support  and  increased  sala- 
ries for  teachers — especially  the  lowest 
paid  and  most  essential — the  elementary 
teachers.  In  California,  the  Friday 
Morning  Club  and  others  have  indorsed 
a  minimum  salary  measure  and  a  great 
number  of  clubs  are  backing  proposed 
legislation  for  adequate  funds.  The 
crisis  is  new  but  the  cause  is  old.  In 
Roger  Ascham's  'Scholemaster,'  written 
about  1565,  it  is  well  set  forth: 

"  'And  it  is  a  pity  that  commonly  more 
care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among  very 
wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning 
man  for  their  horse  than  a  cunning  man 
for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in 
word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to 
the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend 
of  200  crowns  by  the  year  and  are  loath 
to  offer  the  other  200  shillings.  God 
that  sitteth  in  heaven  laugheth  their 
choice  to  scorn  and  rewardeth  their  lib- 
erality as  it  should.  For  he  suffereth 
them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered 
horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  in  the  end  they  find 
more  pleasure  in  their  horses  than  com- 
fort in  their  children.' 

"Not  only  the  welfare  but  the  very 
stability  of  the  American  nation  depends 
on  an  adequate  educational  investment — 
insurance — it  may  well  be  called.  The 
traditional  'Three  RY  of  the  past  will 
determine  the  overshadowing  'Three  RY 
of  the  present — Reaction,  Radicalism,  or 
Reconstruction.  Reaction  is  unsafe,  be- 
cause untrue  to  present  needs  and  sure  to 
cause  greater  disruption,  like  new  wine  in 
old  bottles.  Radicalism  is  dangerous  be- 
cause untrue  to  laws  of  reality  and  the 
logic  of  human  nature,  sure  to  bring 
about  the  undoing  of  society  and  injure 
most    of    all    the    deluded    proponents. 


Sound  education  universally  applied  can 
alone  meet  the  fallacies  and  point  the 
path  of  safe  and  enduring  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

"S.  O.  S.  today  means  Save  Our 
Schools." 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Parent-Teacher  Association  notes. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  was 
held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  3  to  8, 
1920.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  conven- 
tions ever  held  and  was  marked  by  a 
noteworthy  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
progressiveness. 

Reports  showed  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership for  the  year  April,  1919,  to  April, 
1920,  of  more  than  90,000.  The  total 
membership  today  is  over  218,000.  The 
goal  for  the  coming  year  is  1,000,000. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Ewing  is  the  newly  elected 
State  President  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  in  California.  Her  address 
is  70  East  Williams  Street,  San  Jose, 
California. 

The  secretary  is  Mrs.  Herbert  Stock- 
ton, Box  172  A,  Branham  Road,  Los 
Gatos,  California. 

Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood  is  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  and 
Commissioner  Margaret  S.  McNaught 
of  the  Board  of  Council. 

The  schools  of  California  need  friends ; 
they  will  always  need  them.  They  have 
no  worthier  or  more  helpful  friends 
than  those  who  are  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  It  is  plain  common  sense 
to  promote  their  activities. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 


THE  MODOC  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION:  ITS  STORY. 


If  those  who  doubt  the  advisability 
of  the  formation  of  teachers'  organiza- 
tions could  have  been  present  at  the 
County  Institute  held  in  Alturas  Septem- 
ber 1  to  4  inclusive,  they  would  have 
experienced  a  sudden  and  we  believe 
permanent  "change  of  heart." 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Elementary  Schools  to  at- 


tend this  institute.  She  noted  with  de- 
light the  close  attention  given  to  Miss 
Frances  Wright  who  discussed  almost 
continuously  for  a  day  and  a  half  the 
subject  of  music.  Interesting  and  in- 
structive as  Miss  Wright  made  the  les- 
sons, it  was  evident  that  the  close  atten- 
tion was  not  all  due  to  the  methods  and 
presentation    of    an    excellent    teacher. 
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Inquiry  was  made  of  Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Har- 
ris, County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  smilingly  replied,  "The  cause  may  be 
partially  due  to  the  fact  that  our  teach- 
ers are  organized.  We  are  a  county  as- 
sociation (the  M.  T.  A.)  and  we  are 
here  for  business  to  learn  all  we  can 
from  our  instructors  and  from  one  an- 
other." 

There  was  a  spirit  of  comradeship,  of 
respect  for  one  another's  opinions,  of 
good  will,  of  "earnestness,  of  ambition 
for  the  educational  progress  of  Modoc 
County,  not  only  by  means  of  its  schools 
but  by  means  of  outside  agencies.  There 
was  a  quiet,  modest  but  very  noticeable 
belief  that  the  M.  T.  A.  was  able  to  get 
results.  What  seemed  most  to  disturb 
the  ■members  was  just  what  results  to 
attain  first.  They  plied  their  instructors 
with  all  sorts  of  leading  questions  and 
worked  them  to  the  limit  during  the 
time  set  apart  on  the  institute  program, 
and  also  at  "recess"  and  during  "rest 
periods." 

The  story. 

The  M.  T.  A.  was  organized  October 
12,  1919,  while  the  County  Institute  was 
in  session,  Mr.  H.  F.  Wandling  of  Ce- 
darville  being  elected  president.  All 
members  say  that  much  of  the  success 
of  the  association  is  due  to  Mr.  Wand- 
ling's  unassuming  yet  efficient  leadership. 

Its  first  work,  naturally,  because  the 
schools  were  facing  a  crisis,  was  the 
raising  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  county 
was  districted,  leaders  were  chosen  for 
each  district  and  publicity  and  other 
committees  appointed,  so  that  when  the 
right  time  came  and  the  petition  to  the 
supervisors  was  made,  it  was  granted 
without  question.  No  teacher  in  Modoc 
County  receives  less  than  $120  a  month. 
No  school  has  a  shorter  school  year  than 
eight  months  and  many  are  nine  months 
in  length. 

This  year,  Mrs.  Harris,  secretary  of 
the  association  and  without  whose  ardent 
championship  it  could  not  have  flour- 
ished, gave  the  M.  T.  A.  one  day  on  the 
institute    program — from    Friday    noon, 


September  3,  to  Saturday  noon,  Septem- 
ber 4. 

Several  forward-looking  resolutions 
were  passed  and  a  number  of  aims  out- 
lined. Among  the  resolutions  was  one 
advocating  the  employment  of  an  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
county,  qualified  by  special  training  to 
give  to  the  children  mental  and  educa- 
tional tests,  aiding  the  teachers  by  this 
service  in  determining  the  children's  in- 
tellectual possiblities;  such  assistant  to 
be  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Educaton. 

Another  resolution  advocated  the 
county  unit  plan  of  school  organization 
and  administration. 

Here  are  some  of  the  aims  of  the  as- 
sociation, not  all  of  which  we  take  it  are 
to  be  equally  stressed  during  the  coming 
year,  but  they  are  goals  to  be  reached 
and  to  keep  before  the  Modoc  County 
people : 

A  county  supervisor  of  music,  a  county 
school  nurse,  parent-teacher  associations, 
mental  and  educational  tests,  industrial 
art,  better  spelling,  farm  bureaus  and 
a  farm  advisor,  agriculture  clubs,  the  or- 
ganization as  far  as  possible  of  Junior 
Red  Cross  clubs,  and  last  but  not  least 
the  wide  advertisement  of  the  proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment  to  Section  6, 
Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  (Our 
Initiative)  providing  adequate  state 
support  for  the  public  schools,  to  the 
end  that  it  will  carry  in  Modoc  County 
by  a  large  majority. 

The  association  has  united  with  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  100  per 
cent  strong  and  its  next  step  is  to  take 
like  action  in  N.  E.  A.  membership. 

This  -briefly  is  the  true  story  of  the 
M.  T.  A. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

The  adjustment  of  children. 

The  plan  of  adjusting  children  to  their 
work  or,  perhaps  more  accurately  stated, 
of  adjusting  work  to  the  mental  and 
physical  capacity  of  children,  is  no 
longer  an  experiment  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 
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Beginning  with  the  new  sehool  year, 
continuation  salaries  to  the  amount  of 
two-thirds  time  ($34  a  month  each)  have 
been  allowed  five  teachers  who  are  on 
duty  for  certain  periods  every  day  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Sutherland,  Di- 
rector Division  of  Psychology.  This 
money  is  in  payment  for  additional  time 
given  after  school  hours. 

All  adjustment  room  teachers  were 
assigned  to  Dr.  Sutherland's  office  for 
the  first  week  of  school  in  order  to  study 
the  material  prepared  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  to  contribute  to  these  materials. 
This  means  that  hundreds  of  practical 
exercises  will  be  available  during  the 
school  year  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
backward  children,  backward  not  always 
because  of  mental  deficiency  but  often 
because  of  general  conditions  of  life. 

The  time  is  coming  when  all  children 
in  our  state  will  be  given  similar  oppor- 
tunity to  "catch  up"  or,  if  one  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  to  "catch  on." 
Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Report  on  citizenship  training 
in  California  schools. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  re- 
cently made  the  completion  of  a  one- 
year  course  in  American  history  and 
civics  a  requirement  for  graduation  from 
high  school. 

The  legislature  passed  a  law  (1919) 
requiring  all  persons  under  21  years  of 
age,  over  compulsory  school  age,  who 
cannot  read,  write  and  speak  English  as 
is  required  of  pupils  of  sixth  grade  of 
elementary  schools,  to  attend  evening 
school  for  four  hours  a  week  and  for 
thirty-six  weeks  each  year,  if  they  re- 
side within  three  miles  of  a  high  school. 
A  course  in  citizenship  for  such  pupils  is 
required. 

A  part-time  education  law  was  passed 
requiring  all  youths  under  18,  not  at- 
tending full-time  schools,  to  attend  part- 
time  classes  four  hours  a  week  for 
thirty-six  weeks  each  year,  provided  they 
reside  within  three  miles  of  a  high  school 
maintaining  part-time  courses.  Included 
in  the  part-time  course  is  a  course  in 


citizenship.  High  school  districts  hav- 
ing fifty  or  more  youths  subject  to  part- 
time  education,  are  required  to  establish 
part-time  courses. 

A  course  in  citizenship  is  required  in 
all  elementary  schools. 

The  compulsory  education  law,  amend- 
ed 1919,  requires  all  private  schools  of 
elementary  grade  to  be  taught  in  Eng- 
lish; a  course  in  citizenship  is  required. 

An  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  charge  of  Amercanization 
work  and  community  organization,  has 
'been  appointed. 

A  plan  of  cooperation  between  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  State 
Commission  of  Immigration  and  Hous- 
ing and  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  California  for  Americani- 
zation and  community  organization  has 
been  worked  out.  About  1000  adults 
have  taken  special  intensive  courses  in 
these  subjects,  arranged  under  this  coop- 
erative plan.  Most  of  these  have  been 
teachers  and  are  preparing  for  Ameri- 
canization work. 

In  cooperation  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, we  have  undertaken  the  or- 
ganization of  a  program  of  thrift  educa- 
tion. 

The  employment  of  aliens  as  teachers, 
except  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  has  been 
forbidden  by  law  since  1890.  Since  1919, 
we  have  required  all  candidates  for  the 
teacher's  certificate  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

Wiu,  C.  Wood. 

A  helpful  bulletin  for  citizenship 
teachers. 

The  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing  has  issued  a  "Bulletin  of  Infor- 
mation for  Immigrants." 

This  pamphlet  is  the  outgrowth  of 
several  years'  experience  of  the  commis- 
sion's complaint  department,  to  which 
immigrants  come  with  questions  of  all 
sorts — financial,  legal  and  personal.  The 
questions  form  a  complete  survey  of  the 
difficulties  which  foreign  people  find  in 
adjusting  themselves   to   American  life. 
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Every  clause  in  this  bulletin  its  based  on 
questions  repeatedly  asked  by  immi- 
grants. 

While  it  was  written  for  the  informa- 
tion of  foreign  born  people  in  general,  a 
new  and  interesting  use  for  it  has  de- 
veloped. Teachers  of  citizenship  and 
Americanization  classes  are  finding  it 
most  helpful,  and  are  asking  for  copies 
for  their  classes. 


Among  the  communities  where  the 
bulletin  is  giving  service  are  San  Jose, 
Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  and  smaller  cities 
and  towns  in  its  vicinity. 

Teachers  needing  copies  should  ad- 
dress the  State  Commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing,  525  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 


'WHY  DO  ARCHITECTS  BUNGLE  SCHOOL  SHOPS?" 


Many  architects  plan  our  school  shops 
entirely  according  to  precedent.  They 
have  visited  some  technical  school  and 
sketched  the  plans  of  the  shop  building. 

This  particular  school  taken  as  a  model 
probably  had  a  woodworking  department 
with  mill  and  cabinet  shops  and  a  large 
woodturning  room  equipped  with  twenty- 
four  lathes  (though  woodturning  as  a 
trade  was  practically  obsolete  twenty 
years  ago).  Probably  this  school  also 
had  a  forge  department  with  twenty-four 
.down-draught  forges  and  full  equipment 
of  small  tools,  etc.,  and  a  well  equipped 
machine  shop.  This  furnished  the  basis 
for  the  architect's  model  shop. 

The  board  of  education  from  a  certain 
rural  district  employs  this  architect  to 
draw  up  plans  for  its  new  shop  depart- 
ment. He  submits  a  plan  for  this  rural 
district  which  calls  for  complete  mill, 
cabinet  and  draughting  departments, 
which  the  district  plans  to  put  in  imme- 
diately with  the  idea  of  finishing  the 
building  the  following  year  by  adding 
and  equipping  its  forge  and  machine 
shop  departments. 

This  particular  rural  district  has  just 
taken  over  other  districts  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  buy  several  trucks  to  take  care  of 
its  new  problem  of  transportation.  It 
is  far  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  man- 
ufacturing plants,  but  has  hundreds  of 
tractors,  several  thousand  automobiles 
and  trucks,  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  farm  machinery,  many  irriga- 
tion pumps  that  are  run  iby  stationary 
gasoline  engines  and  electric  motors,  and 
irrigation  systems  of  cement  construc- 
tion. 


The  boys  attending  this  school  are 
farmers'  sons,  living  either  in  town  or 
on  the  farms.  They  are  not  interested 
in  building  furniture,  but  are  interested 
in  building  construction  and  general 
mechanics. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  architect 
submits  stereotyped  plans  that  provide 
for  the  different  departments  mentioned 
above.  For  each  of  these  a  small  room 
with  plastered  walls  and  insufficient 
lighting  is  provided.  All  of  this  helps 
to  make  a  fine-looking  monumental 
structure.  Apparently  it  has  occurred 
to  no  one  that  education,  and  especially 
education  in  mechanical  lines,  is  intended 
to  prepare  persons  to  meet  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  life. 

Before  expending  money  to  construct 
shops  in  connection  with  a  high  school, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  principal  and  the 
board  of  education  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  community  in  order  to  find  out  what 
the  mechanical  problems  of  that  com- 
munity are,  and,  after  having  established 
the  type  of  course  to  be  offered,  then  to 
plan  buildings. 

In  most  instances  this  survey  would 
develop  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  general  course  in  mechanics,  including 
a  course  in  the  operation,  upkeep  and 
repair  of  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
farm  machinery  stationary  gasoline  en- 
gines and  electric  motors,  pumps  and 
other  irrigation  equipment.  These  courses 
should  include  short  courses  in  sheet 
metal,  building  and  concrete  construc- 
tion, planning  irrigation  projects,  and 
the  necessary  surveying  and  leveling. 
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Had  such  a  survey  been  made  and  had 
such  a  plan  been  presented  to  the  archi- 
tect, he  would  not  have  submitted  inade- 
quate plans  nor  would  there  have  been 
any  attempt  to  make  the  plans  and  the 
mechanical  work  of  the  school  conform 
to  architectural  schemes  rather  than  to 
the  needs  of  the  community.  The  type 
of  building  needed  for  shop  work  in 
most  of  the  high  schools  of  California 
is  a  building  of  factory  construction. 
The  exterior  of  this  building  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  general  scheme 
of  the  rest  of  the  high  school  building.. 
The  interior  should  be  constructed  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  modern  manu- 
facturing plant.  (This  would  not  in- 
clude plastered  and  tinted  walls.)  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  carry  on  the 
work  efficiently  and  also  to  house  any 
trucks  used  by  the  high  school  district  to 
transport  pupils. 

In  most  instances  this  would  require 
a  room  about  40  by  100  feet.  In  larger 
schools  a  room  about  40  by  160  feet 
would  be  required.  The  automobile  and 
gasoline  engine  department  requires  a 
floor  space  of  about  40  by  100  feet.  This 
part  of  the  building  should  be  amply 
supplied  with  large  doors  so  that  auto- 
mobiles and  farm  machines  could  have 
easy  entrance.  (Some  of  the  shops  now 
constructed  with  the  new  high  schools  in 
this  state  are  so  small  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  turn  a  car  in  them  without 
using  a  dolly.) 

This  huilding  should  be  well  lighted, 
preferably  with  80  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
terior walls  covered  by  windows.  The 
partitions  should  all  be  temporary  and 
movable  so  that  rearrangements  at  a  fu- 
ture date  can  be  readily  made. 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  stands  ready  at  any  time  to 
have  a  representative  meet  school  offi- 
cials to  discuss  plans  and  equipment.  It 
will  also  help  make  a  survey  of  the  com- 
munity and  submit  to  local  boards  of 
education  preliminary  plans  for  build- 
ings. 

Again,  the  average  architect  fails  in 
planning  a  practical  stage  for  the  school 
auditorium.     As  a  rule  the  funds  do  not 


cover  the  entire  desires  of  the  local 
board  in  the  matter  of  construction.  As 
a  result  they  cut  on  the  stage  facilities. 
This  is  a  great  mistake  since  the  defect 
cannot  be  corrected  except  at  great  ex- 
pense. It  would  be  much  better  when 
building  Ua^hysuditorium  to  make  it  com- 
plete, and  economize  by  cutting  off  a 
schoolroom  or  two  and  providing  tem- 
porary structures,  because  extra  rooms 
can  be  added  to  a  building  with  ease  if 
the  building  has  been  planned  as  it 
should  be. 

Some  of  the  stages  being  constructed 
have  plastered  walls  and  are  ceiled  above 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  equip  properly 
with  stage  fittings. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion will  be  glad  to  offer  expert  service 
in  the  matter  of  stage  construction. 

If  you  are  building  a  new  high  school 
plant  do  not  fail  to  look  after'  these 
matters  while  the  original  plans  are  be- 
ing worked  out. 

The  Monterey  High  School  District 
has  just  completed  a  shop  which  is  a 
model  of  its  kind.  The  new  Fresno 
High  School  will  be  equipped  with  an 
auditorium  and  stage  that  are  modern 
and  up  to  date.  J.  C.  Beswick. 

"Do  you  want  the  best  vocational  work 
in  your  school?" 

The  best  vocational  work  in  California 
is- being  done  in  those  schools  that  em- 
ploy instructors  with  good  personalities 
and  broad  trade  experience,  who  have 
had  special  courses  in  teacher-training. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  utilizes 
a  part  of  the  special  Federal  and  State 
Vocational  Education  Funds  to  train  such 
skilled  craftsmen  to  teach.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  main- 
tain such  courses  of  instruction. 

The  supervisors  of  these  teacher- 
training  centers  go  into  the  various  oc- 
cupational fields  and  select  men  and 
women  who  preeminently  qualify  in  their 
respective  occupations,  who  possess  the 
right  personalities  and  slant  on  life,  who 
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know  how  to  co-operate  and  who  give 
evidence  such  that  would  lead  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  will  fit  into  the  high  school 
community. 

All  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
these  centers  in  the  past  year  are  now 
occupying  responsible  poL^-s^P  in  Cali- 
fornia schools.  Should  you  contemplate 
the  employment  in  the  near  future  of 
instructors  such  as  those  mentioned 
above,  you  should  get  into  communica- 
tion with  Professor  R.  J.  Leonard  of  the 
University  of  California.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  skilled  craftsmen 
to  prepare  for  the  teaching  service. 
Promise  of  congenial  employment  will 
influence  greatly  such  persons  to  take 
the  training. 

The  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Vo- 
cational Education  should  also  be  noti- 
fied of  the  desire  upon  the  part  of  a  local 
community  to  employ  these  instructors 
so  that  where  necessary  a  representative 
may  be  sent  to  survey  the  situation  and 
discover  the  exact  type  of  experience  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  such  teachers.  The 
earlier  your  requests  are  registered,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  be  able  to  find 
suitable  teachers. 

During  the  past  summer  both  of  the 
above  mentioned  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions maintained  courses  with  excellent 
results.  It  is  the  plan  to  maintain  such 
courses  during  the  coming  summer. 
High  school  principals  should  influence 
their  shop  teachers  to  attend  these 
courses.  If  they  are  all-around  crafts- 
men they  can  increase  their  teaching 
ability  by  attending  these  classes  and  if 
they  are  deficient  in  certain  units  of 
work  which  the  community  desires  to 
have  developed,  they  can  secure  instruc- 
tion in  these  lines.  J.  C.  Beswick. 

Results  in  posture. 

Some  idea  of  the  rapid  improvement 
in  posture  which  a  group  of  grammar 
school  children  can  show  under  sys- 
tematic instruction  is  given  in  a  report 
sent  by  Miss  Edna  M.  Quay  of  Grass 
Valley  to  the  State  Department  of  Phy- 
sical Education. 

Miss  Quay,  who  is  the  Supervisor  of 


Physical  Education  for  the  Grass  Valley 
schools,  instructed  each  teacher  in  the 
methods  of  making  posture  tests  and 
giving  exercises  to  improve  posture. 

Miss  Quay's  records  show  that  the 
first  test  was  held  on  April  23  before 
the  children  had  received  any  instruc- 
tion. Only  36.7  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  only  29.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  passed 
the  test.  Systematic  instruction  in  good 
posture,  both  sitting  and  standing,  was 
then  commenced  and  continued  until 
May  14,  when  86.6  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  92  per  cent  of  the  girls  successfully 
passed  the  test. 

Clark  W.  Hetherincton. 


THE  DISCUS  THROWER. 

This  young  woman  has  just  released  the 
discus  in  the  discus  throw.  Study  this  photo- 
graph from  the  standpoint  of  grace  and  power 
and  contemplate  the  accumulative  effect  of  such 
activity  through  the  weeks  and  months. 

Reprinted  from  a  copyrighted  photograph  by 
permission  of  KHzabeth  R.  Stoner,  Head  of 
Department  of  Physical  Education  of  Mills 
College. 
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Results  of  physical  education. 

One  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
state  said  some  time  ago  that  the  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  "the  wonderful  mental 
development  of  a  child  under  the  influ- 
ence of  games  was  a  revelation." 

The  following  communication,  from  a 
teacher  in  Napa  County,  along  the  same 
line  speaks  for  itself. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Hetherington  : 

"I  must  tell  you  about  one  of  my  pu- 
pils. I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested 
in  Tom. 

"I  have  had  him  in  my  school  since 
the  fourth  grade  with  the  exception  of 
one  term  which  he  spent  in  a  town 
school. 

"He  is  now  sixteen  years  old,  tall, 
lank,  stoop-shouldered  and  with  the 
mentality  of  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years. 
Before  we  began  our  systematic  play 
Tom  spent  his  play  time  sitting  on  the 
steps  or  perhaps  playing  with  the  first 
and  second  graders.  Pie  always  cried  if 
the  least  bit  hurt. 


"Now  he  plays  base  ball,  long  ball, 
bat  ball,  net  ball  or  some  other  of  the 
games  your  very  splendid  and  efficient 
assistant,  Miss  Van  Hagen,  has  taught 
us,  and  what  is  more,  taught  us  in  such 
a  way  that  the  teachers  as  well  as  the 
children  love  to  play.  Not  only  is  he 
developing  physically  and  becoming  more 
manly  but  this  term  for  the  first  time  he 
got  100  per  cent  in  an  examination  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term  was  honorably 
promoted  to  the  low  seventh ! 

"Of  course  he  isn't  all  I  want  him  to 
be  yet  but  he  is  growing,  and  I  for  one 
say  all  honor  to  physical  education." 

We  should  like  to  have  reports  from 
teachers  giving  cases  like  Tom's  and 
other  striking  results  in  development.  A 
collection  of  such  cases  would  visualize 
the  results  of  physical  education  for  the 
layman.  Some  of  these  results  can  be 
measured  easily  but  some  are  subtle,  fa- 
miliar only  to  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience and  can  be  presented  to  the  lay- 
man best  by  the  case  method. 

Cr,ARK  W.  HethErtngton. 


GIRLS'  DECATHLON  RECORDS,  SAN  JOSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Improvement  in  strength  and  skill,  resulting  from  regular  practice  in  physi- 
cal training  activities,  is  indicated  clearly  in  the  girls'  Decathlon  records  for 
1919  and  1920  received  from  Miss  Cecelia  O'Neil,  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  girls  in  the  San  Jose  High  School. 

As  the  interim  between  the  two  annual  tests  witnessed  the  entrance  into 
the  school  of  a  large  number  of  untrained  girls  and  the  departure  of  a  number 
of  trained  girls,  the  improvement  in  average  performance  is  significant.  It 
also  indicates  an  increase  in  influence  of  physical  education. 

A  summary  of  the  records  for  the  two  years  in  four  comparable  events  is 
as  follows: 


Average  records 


Basket 
Girls  ball  throw 

tested  for  dis- 

tance, feet 


Jump  and 
reach, 
inches 


Baseball 

throw  for 

distance, 

feet 


Potato 
race,* 
seconds 


Spring  term,  1919  . 
Spring   term,  1920 


594 
575 


35^ 
41 


75J 


31  4/5 
30 


♦Potato  Race— Two  blocks  34  feet  and  43  feet  respectively  from  basket.  Runner  starts  from 
basket,  brings  in  blocks  one  by  one,  returns  them  one  by  one  to  their  original  positions  and 
recrosses  the  starting  point. 

Note.— See  Decathlon  chart  for  rules  of  events. 
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The  highest  individual  records  in  six  events  for  the  spring  term,  1920,  are 
as  follows: 

Basket  ball  throw  for  distance— 70  feet 

Baseball  throw  for  distance 163  feet 

Potato  race  - 24  seconds 

Basket  ball  throw  for  goal _ _ 10  out  of  10 

Baseball  throw  for  "strike" 10  out  of  10 

Sixty  yard  dash _ - 8  seconds 

COMPARISON  OF  DECATHLON  RECORDS. 

Last  spring  the  State  Department  of  Physical  Education  requested  teachers, 
directors  and  supervisors  to  send  in  their  Decathlon  scoring  sheets  in  order 
that  the  records  of  children  in  different  localities  or  schools  might  be  com- 
pared for  publication  in  the  Blue  Bulletin  and  in  order  that  the  data  might 
be  compiled  to  perfect  the  scoring  standards  for  each  age. 

The  large  number  of  records  received  indicated  a  widespread  interest,  but 
most  of  these  records  were  of  no  value  for  purposes  of  comparing  scores.  In 
some  cases  slight  modifications  were  made  in  the  rules  of  the  events,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  compare  scores;  in  others  the  tests  were  not  conducted 
according  to  a  uniform  method,  as  for  example,  some  schools  recorded  the 
performance  made  at  a  definite  testing  time  while  others  recorded  the  best 
performance  made  during  the  term. 

The  state  department  desires  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  teachers, 
directors  and  supervisors  on  the  Decathlon  and  the  procedure  in  conducting 
tests  which  can  be  compared.     These  will  be  formulated  in  a  bulletin. 

Teachers,  directors  and  supervisors  will  organize  activities  of  great  interest 
if,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  they  make  arrangements  with  other 
teachers,  directors  and  supervisors  to  conduct  Decathlon  contests  throughout 
the  year,  and  to  exchange  records  from  time  to  time  by  mail. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  comparison  of  records  in  a  number  of  events 
by  boys  in  five  high  schools.  A  comparison  of  elementary  school  records 
will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 


Alhambra 
Union 
High 
School 


Lindsay 
High 
School 


Livermore 
Union 
High 
School 


Berkeley 
High 
School 


Sutter 
Union 
High 
School 


Boys   tested   

1.  Pull   up    

2.  Push   up    (leaning   rest) 

3.  Sit  up  

4.  High   jump   

5.  Broad  jump   

6.  8-lb.   shot  put 

7.  Basket  ball    throw  for  goaL- 

8.  Baseball    throw  for  "strike".. 

9.  Tennis   serve  

10.  Punting  for  distance 

11.  100  yard  dash 


104 


4'  1" 

13*   7* 

28'  4" 

4.7 

4.2 

2.8 

93/ 

12  3/5 


52 
6.5 


3'  9" 

137  0" 

27'  10" 

2.9 


13  8/5 


6.7 
14 

15+ 
4'  0" 
13'  4* 

4.7' 

3.2 

4.0 

87'  6" 

12  3/5 


169 

7 

14.5 

14 

4'  4* 

16'  2* 

37'  5" 

6.7 


101' 
12 


4'  V 
IS'  4" 


W  11" 
13  2/5 


Note— For  rules  of  events  see  High  School  Boys'  Decathlon  Charts.  In  computing  average 
performances  credit  was  not  given  for  marks  higher  than  those  for  whr2h  100  per  cent  is  given  on 
the  Decathlon  Charts.    Boys  tested  in  the  Berkeley  High  School  were  Seniors  largely. 

Clark  W.  HethKrington. 
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Competition  against  one's  own  record 
and  individual  record  cards. 

Teachers  will  find  by  experiment  that 
the  organization  of  the  competition  of 
children  against  their  own  previous  rec- 
ords is  not  only  easy  but  very  influential. 
It  is  one  of  the  central  ideas  in  the  De- 
cathlon. 

Achievement  in  natural  activities  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  in 
child  behavior.  To  set  up  records  char- 
acteristic of  each  age  and  thus  give  the 
opportunity  to  note  improvement  in  rec- 
ords made,  visualizes  achievement  in 
numerical  terms.  It  is  more  continu- 
ously satisfying  even  than  beating  the 
other  fellow  in  direct  competition, 
though  the  latter  is  more  exciting.  Fur- 
ther, it  can  be  compared  with  the  other 
fellow's  record  at  any  time  and  absorbed 
into  a  class  or  school  average  record. 

The  best  way  to  develop  competition 
against  one's  self  is  through  an  individ- 
ual record  card  kept  by  the  pupil  and 
also  by  the  teacher.  A  sample  outline  of 
such  a  card  for  recording  personal  prog- 
ress will  be  found  in  the  syllabus  on 
physical  training  activities  under  the  de- 
scription of  the  Decathlon,  page  123  of 
the  1918  edition  and  page  115  of  the  1919 
edition. 

Unfortunately  the  state  department 
does  not  have  the  funds  for  printing  and 
distributing  these  cards  but  they  can  be 
mimeographed  locally  and  if  this  is  im- 
possible each  child  can  make  his  own 
card  after  a  sample  prepared  by  the 
teacher. 

It  will  be  of  great  value  for  the 
teacher  to  keep  a  continuous  record  of 
each  child's  improvement.  By  a  little  in- 
struction the  pupils  will  do  all  the  detail 
work  for  the  teacher  in  making  these 
records.  Each  individual  record  card 
that  the  teacher  keeps  should  have 
spaces  for  the  name,  school,  district,  age 
in  years  and  months,  grade,  height, 
weight,  and  under  the'  Decathlon  events 
spaces  for  the  scores  made  and  also 
points,  and  a  space  for  the  signature. 
These  items  should  be  given  in  all  De- 
cathlon records. 

CI.ARK  W.  Hetherington. 


Equipment  for  physical  education. 

Not  all  boards  of  trustees  and  teach- 
ers are  aware  that  authority  exists  in 
Section  1620,  School  Law  of  California, 
for  the  purchase  from  school  funds  of 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies  for 
physical  education,  and  that  provision  of 
such  supplies  is  mandatory.  Section 
1620  reads  as  follows: 

"Writing  and  drawing  paper,  pens,  inks, 
blackboards,  blackboard  rubbers,  cray- 
ons, and  lead  and  slate  pencils  and  the 
other  necessary  supplies  for  the  use  of 
schools,  must  be  furnished  under  the 
direction  of  the  city  boards  of  education 
and  boards  of  school  trustees,  and  charges 
therefor  must  be  audited  and  paid  as 
other  claims  against  the  county  school 
fund  of  their  districts  are  audited  and 
paid." 

In  a  ruling  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies necessary  to  carry  out  the  state 
program  of  physical  education  are  in- 
cluded under  the  phrase  "other  necessary 
supplies." 

It  is  recognized  that  space,  equipment 
and  supplies  for  physical  education  are 
as  necessary  in  the  school  organization 
as  classrooms,  desks,  blackboards,  ink, 
pencils  and  other  essentials.  Yet  a  large 
number  of  schools  in  the  state  have  not, 
as  yet,  provided  the  facilities  to  make  a 
worth-while  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion easy  for  the  teacher  and  a  joy  to 
the  children.  Rural  one-room  schools 
particularly  are  found  lacking  in  this  re- 
spect. A  recent  survey  in  one  county, 
covering  thirty-five  rural  schools,  found 
not  a  single  school  provided  with  the 
minimum  essentials  in  equipment  and 
supplies.  In  all  thirty-five  schools  there 
was  not  enough  material  to  completely 
equip  more  than  two  rural  schools.  Sur- 
veys in  other  counties  indicate  similar 
conditions. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
state  law  became  operative  and  the  state 
board  officials  have  been  very  lenient  in 
giving  time  for  local  school  authorities 
to  adjust  themselves  and  their  budgets 
to  the  new  requirement,  but  it  is  time 
the  law  was  obeyed  in  spirit  and  letter. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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has  stated  that  he  will  withhold  state 
funds  from  schools  which  are  lax  in  the 
provision  of  physical  training  facilities 
and  the  State  Department  of  Physical 
Education  will  shortly  recommend  that 
such  action  be  taken  in  the  cases  of  de- 
linquent schools. 

Ceark  W.  HethErington. 

Training  down  vicious. 

Every  instructor  in  the  grammar 
grades  and  high  schools  should  be  alert 
to  condemn  and  prevent  "training  down" 
in  weight  among  children.  Boys  read 
in  the  newspapers  about  professional 
athletes  "training  down"  and  where  these 
boys,  especially  athletically  minded  boys, 
come  in  contact  with  a  weight  classifica- 
tion they  are  apt  under  great  rivalry  to 
try  the  process.  Coaches  also,  unfamil- 
iar with  the  growth  laws  of  children, 
have  been  known  to  put  boys  through  a 
weight  reducing  procedure  to  make  a 
weight    classification.        This    should    be 


pronounced  invariably  a  capital  crime  in 
boys'  athletics.  Boys  are  growing  and 
unlike  adults  their  bodies  must  convert 
the  food  supply  into  material  for  growth 
as  well  as  material  to  be  burned  up  in 
daily  activities.  To  "train"  the  weight 
down  in  the  child  means  that  the  very 
material  necessary  for  normal  growth  is 
used  up  in  an  abnormal  training  process. 
Ceark  W.  HethErington. 

Material  on  physical  education 
various  teachers  should  have. 

Every  elementary  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  should  have  the 
following  material  from  the  state  office 
of  physical  education : 

1.  The  syllabus  on  physical  training  ac- 

tivities,   Part    IV    of    the    Manual. 
"The  Gray  Manual." 

2.  The  Supplement  to  the  Manual.   "The 

Brown  Manual." 
Note— The  State  Manual  and  Supple- 
ment are  the  property  of  the  state,  not 
the  property  of  the  teacher.    They  must 


HOME  MADE  APPARATUS 

This  photograph  gives  a  splendid  illustration  of  home  made  apparatus  constructed  from 
telephone  poles  and  locally  purchased  materials.  This  photograph  is  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Pratt,  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Coronado  schools,  through  his  County  Superintendent, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Martin. 
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be  left  in  the  school,  not  taken  away. 
These  Manuals  can  be  secured  from  the 
state  office  on  application  when  accom- 
panied by  information  about  the  school- 
room in  which  the  teacher  is  working 
and  why  it  does  not  contain  a  Manual. 

Every  elementary  teacher  teaching 
children  in  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades  in- 
clusive should  have  the  Decathlon 
charts*,  one  for  'boys  and  one  for  girls. 
These  were  sent  to  the  county  superin- 
tendents for  distribution. 

Every  teacher  in  a  one-room  school 
and  every  principal  in  a  larger  element- 
ary school  should  have : 

1.  Bulletin   on    Minimum   Athletic    Sup- 
plies  Suggested   to   Carry  Out   the 


State    Program    of    Physical    Edu- 
cation. 

2.  Bulletin  on  Play  Fields,  Courts  and 
Apparatus  Needed  to  Carry  Out  the 
State  Program  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Every  high  school  instructor  of  physi- 
cal education  should  have  the  "Gray 
Manual,"  the  Decathlon  chart*  (for  boys 
or  girls),  and  the  Bulletin  on  Play 
Fields,  Courts  and  Apparatus  Needed  to 
Carry  Out  the  State  Program  of  Physi- 
cal Education. 

*See  Supplement  to  Blue  Bulletin  for 
March,  1920,  for  instructions  on  the  Decathlon. 

Clark  W.  Hetherincton. 


A  TRAVELING  TEACHERAGE. 


At  one  of  a  series  of  farm  bureau 
gatherings  in  Sonoma  County  to  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools 
was  invited  by  the  farm  advisor,  Mr.  H. 
A.  Weinland,  in  order  to  help  him  pro- 
mote consolidated  schools,  she  was  a 
good  deal  amused  by  the  witty  remarks 
of  Miss  Honoria  R.  P.  Tuomey.  These 
remarks  were  made  in  reply  to  equally 
witty  ones  by  various  members  of  the 
farm  bureau,  commenting  upon  her  snail- 
like capacity  to  carry  her  house  about 
with  her. 

At  the  Commissioner's  request  Miss 
Tuomey  has  written  how  she  does  it. 

"At  the  beginning  of  her  summer  va- 
cation, a  few  years  since,  the  writer  de- 
cided to  adopt  for  her  vacation  slogan, 
'Back  to  the  ranch,'  as  a  restful  change 
from  the,  perhaps,  more  stimulating  but 
also  more  physically  fatiguing  trips  to 
the  noted  natural  wonders  and  health 
resorts  of  the  state.  She  seems  to  hear 
a  great  chorus  chanting  at  her :  'Why 
not  Summer  School?'  Well,  she  had 
been  and  was  mindful  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived thereat;  indeed,  was  unforgetting 
to  the  extent  of  enrolling  herself  in  three 
pretty  serious  courses  in  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  California, 
the  work  to  be  completed  before  the  ex- 
piration of  her  vacation.  As  this  sketch 
has  to  do  mainly  with  a  certain  small 
habitation  and  its  various  uses  and  sev- 
eral locations,  let  us  dwell  no  further  on 
her  motives,  vacation  occupations,  and 
the  like,  beyond  stating  that  she  enjoyed 


plenty  of  work  and  nlay  during  the  four 
successive  summers  spent  on  the  ranch. 

"Now  to  the  habitation:  With  the 
ranch  house  filled  with  the  family  of  the 
tenant,  it  was  necessary  that  a  new  roof 
be  erected  to  shelter  the  summer  so- 
journer, and  accordingly  she  drew  plans 
showing  every  elevation  and  detail,  of  an 
imposing  structure  10  x  18  feet  with  an 
attic  ceiling,  a  bungalow  roof,  and  a  few 
other  up-to-the-minute  features.  The 
tenant  and  his  brother,  a  brace  of  strap- 
ping Tennesseeans  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  carpenter's  knacks,  hauled  the 
lumber  from  town,  some  four  miles  dis- 
tant. 'Speedily  the  tiny  dwelling  was 
completed,  the  final  feature  being  the 
partition,  a  unique  affair  with  a  frame 
of  redwood  limbs,  bark  and  all,  hung 
with  burlap.  The  whole  structure  was 
of  plain  redwood  12-inch  boards,  sur- 
faced side  in,  rough  side  out,  and  bat- 
tened inside  and  out.  The  floor  was  of 
pine,  and  the  entire  interior  was  given 
an  oil  finish.  Mission  furniture  of  solid 
redwood  was  made  to  order  at  a  local 
planing  mill  at  a  modest  cost.  It  might 
be  mentioned  in  passing  that  no  pictures 
were  given  place  on  the  walls  of  that 
small  haven,  since  from  each  of  the  four 
wall  openings — a  door  and  three  win- 
dows— such  fair  views  of  forest,  fruit- 
laden  orchards,  noble  hills,  and  distant 
mountains  were  to  be  seen  that  mere 
painted  pictures  would  seem  poor  cheats 
beside.  Ecru  net  and  green  burlap  com- 
posed the  draperies  for  windows,  and 
couch  as  well  as  grill ;  and  when  the 
kitchenette  was  furnished,  the  chatelaine 
moved  in  and  dwelt  in  peace,  comfort, 
and  safety,  save  when  a  gray  squirrel  or 
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a  gopher  snake  or  a  daddy-long-legs 
startled  her  with  an  unceremonious  call. 

"In  the  summer  of  1918,  it  befell 
that  the  best  plan  for  the  writer  to  care 
for  herself  during  the  new  school  year 
was  to  live  in  her  district,  near  by.  But 
it  was  wartime,  and  no  noble  farmerette 
had  time  to  look  after  more  than  her 
own  immediate  burdens.  The  district 
clerk,  being  a  man  of  affairs,  and  pos- 
sessing a  man's  might,  most  pertinently 
suggested  that  the  summer  abode — called 
variously  by  pals,  critics,  and  the  rest, 
cottage,  cabin,  bungalow,  shack,  and 
'folly' — be  transported  to  the  district  and 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  teacherage.  And, 
friends,  it  was  done  forthwith,  and 
proved  once  again  a  snug  home,  and  an 
especially  substantial  means  wherewith 
to  deliver  severe  punches  to  the  H.  C.  L. 
How  was  the  transporting  done?  A  car- 
penter took  the  structure  apart  in  sec- 
tions in  three  hours.  Two  stout  people, 
one  being  a  heroine  of  a  farmerette, 
loaded  the  sections  onto  a  wagon,  drove 
the  intervening  ten  miles,  and  unloaded. 
The  carpenter  reconstructed  for  two 
days.  Then  the  chatelaine  settled  her- 
self by  unpacking  and  refurnishing.  Lots 
of  witty  people  made  jokes  about  that 
demure  litle  dwelling  and  its  flying  leap 
from  English  Hill  ranch  to  Marshall  dis- 
trict ;  but  none  attempted  to  gainsay  the 
practical  success  of  the  migration. 

"When  1920  was  in  the  spring,  the  ap- 
peal of  lifelong  friends  to  come  to  them, 
out  at  historic  old  Bodega-'by-the-sea,  for 
a  time,  met  with  a  grateful  response 
from  the  occupant  of  the  performing 
teacherage.  She  went  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  school,  to  visit  and  to  secure 
accommodations  for  the  school  year.  No 
household  really  could  at  all  conveniently 
quarter  her,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  little  town  is  composed  of  the  small 
style  houses  of  sixty  years  ago,  and  the 


blessed  inhabitants  thereof  have  families 
also  of  the  style  of  sixty  years  ago. 
Again  a  resourceful  clerk  to  the  rescue! 
'Haven't  you  a  cottage  of  your  own  at 
Marshall  ?    Better  bring  it  along.     Put  it 

up  on  that  hill  near  the  school' was 

interrupted  by  a  shriek  that  was  pres- 
ently followed  by  a  minute  of  sobriety  of 
mind,  and  the  suggestion  was  adopted. 
The  town  certainly  needed  a  permanent 
home  for  its  teacher,  as  indeed,  does  a 
vast  number  of  other  school  districts  in 
the  land.  Eight  teachers  had  come  and 
gone  in  the  previous  four  years,  and  the 
the  goings  were  mainly  the  result  of 
lack  of  suitable  quarters  in  that  crowded 
little  village. 

"So  yet  again  a  carpenter  wrought, 
and  the  collapsed  cottage  traveled,  this 
time  in  a  'Henry,'  a  distance  of  14  miles ; 
was  reset  on  its  foundations,  and  very 
soon  ready  for  refurnishing.  A  rustic 
redwood  fence  encloses  it  now,  and  the 
chatelaine  has,  all  year,  cultivated  a 
kitchen  garden  and  enjoyed  an  abund- 
ance of  gay  flowers  besides.  Many 
friends  are  entertained,  not  to  speak  of 
the  youngsters,  who  drop  in  whenever 
they  like.  Space  would  fail  to  tell  all 
the  perfectly  good  jokes  invented  by 
lots  more  witty  people  about  the  acro- 
hatic  teacherage  at  Bodega,  but  as  both 
leaps  of  said  habitation  have  been  mani- 
festly to  the  good  of  the  projector,  and 
also  of  the  school  and  community,  the 
jokes  but  serve  as  advertising  for  the 
teacherage  idea." 

Initial  cost  of  cottage  on  ranch--$129.00 

Cost  of  change  to  Marshall.. 66.00 

Cost   of  change   to   Bodega    (in- 
cluding an  addition) 101.50 

Total  cost $296.50 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 
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ITEMS    OF    PUBLIC    INTEREST    FROM    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  JUNE,  1920. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
regular  quarterly  session  in  Sacramento, 
June  7-12,  1920. 

In  answer  to  the  board's  request  for 
an  opinion  in  the  matter,  the  Attorney 
General  ruled  that  in  accordance  with 
Section  1875  of  the  Political  Code,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
authorized  to  withhold  25  per  cent  of  the 
school  moneys  to  which  a  city  or  district 
may  be  entitled,  if,  following  the  adop- 
tion by  the  county  board  of  the  course  of 
study,  which  course  calls  for  the  use  of 
the  textbooks  prescribed  by  the  state 
board,  the  said  city  or  district  refuses  to 
have  taught  the  subjects  so  prescribed  by 
the  county  board,  and  so  refuses  to  use 
the  said  prescribed  textbooks. 

Pursuant  to  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion,  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools  was  requested  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter  of  failure  to 
use  state  texts. 

President  Clarke  reported  on  the  na- 
tional conference  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  19-21,  192(5,  which  was  called  to 
discuss  the  present  crisis  in  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  he  at- 
tended. 

The  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Schools  reported  that  a  common  blank 
for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  and 
the  university  has  been  approved  and  is 
being  printed. 

Dr.  McNaught  reported  that  the  sub- 
committee on  the  teaching  of  music  in 
rural  schools  had  worked  out  minimum 
essentials  in  the  teaching  of  music  in 
the  rural  schools. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"WhErEas,  The  initiative  has  been  in- 
voked to  place  upon  the  ballot  at  the 
November,  1920,  election  a  measure  re- 
ducing the  tax  which  may  be  charged  by 
the  commercial-  teachers'  agencies  for 
their  services  in  notifying  teachers  of 
vacant  positions  and  recommending  them 
for  the  same;  and 

"Whereas,  The  commercial  teachers' 
agencies  have  appealed  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  assistance  in 
defeating  this  measure,  and  in  substitut- 


ing for  it  a  measure  providing  for  the 
regulation  and  licensing  of  commercial 
teachers'  agencies  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  requested  the  Cabinet  to  rec- 
ommend specific  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  board  at  its  meeting  to  be  held  on 
June  7,  1920;  therefore  'be  it 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Cabinet  that  no  action  would  be  taken 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  this 
matter." 

The  following  recommendation  of  the 
Cabinet  was  approved : 

"That  the  Commission  of  Credentials 
be  authorized  to  collect  information  in 
regard  to  the  present  cost  of  maintain- 
ing placement  bureaus  in  the  public 
teacher-training  institutions,  and  the  es- 
timated cost  of  operation  of  four  sta- 
tions ;  namely,  Los  Angeles,  Berkeley, 
Sacramento  and  Fresno,  to  be  used  in 
case  the  legislature  should  seek  to  em- 
power the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
establish  a  teacher-placement  bureau  for 
all  teachers." 

The  following  recommendation  of  the 
Cabinet  was  re-referred  to  the  Cabinet  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board 
as  a  part  of  the  complete  program  of 
legislation : 

"The  Cabinet  also  recommends  that 
the  legislature  be  requested  to  empower 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  grant 
without  charge  state  'board  credentials 
to  all  graduates  of  the  State  University, 
and  State  Normal  Schools  and  all  other 
accredited  institutions  who  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  for  the  granting  of  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  credentials." 

A  committee  of  normal  school  presi- 
dents, composed  of  Presidents  Burk, 
Hardy,  Kemp  and  Phelps,  appeared  be- 
fore the  'board  to  confer  with  the  mem- 
bers concerning  the  question  suggested 
by  the  Board  of  Control  that  the  normal 
schools  should  have  some  sort  of  stand- 
ard for  measuring  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  their  faculties.  The  normal 
school  presidents  were  requested  to  agree 
on  some  plan  and  present  it  to  the  board 
at  a  later  meeting. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools  was  authorized  to  have  500  cop- 
ies of  the  report  of  the  music  committee 

on  minimum  essentials  printed. 

A  request  from  a  group  of  commercial 
teachers  in  southern  California  request- 
ing that  commercial  subjects  be  added 
to  the  list  of  five  main  subjects  from 
which  majors  may  be  selected,  was  de- 
nied. 

The  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools  requested  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  preparing  its  budget  for 
the  coming  biennial  period  should  in- 
clude an  amount  for  educational  investi- 
gations to  be  carried  on  by  experts.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools  was  approved. 

The  application  of  Mills  College  for 
accreditation  for  high  school  certifica- 
tion was  granted,  to  begin  May,  1921. 

Supervisor  Hetherington  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  the  month  of 
October,  to  go  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton to  assist  in  organizing  a  physical 
education  program. 

The  printing  of  500  copies  of  the 
manual  for  teachers  in  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish to  accompany  Book  II  was  author- 
ized. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder  presented  orally  an 
outline  of  the  federal  law  for  rehabili- 
tation of  persons  injured  in  industrial 
pursuits  and  otherwise,  which  will  go 
into  effect  July  1.  He  stated  that  the 
administration  of  this  act  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, which  in  this  state  is  the  State 
Board  of  Education;  also,  that  the  state 
will  have  to  provide  some  way  that  will 
enable  them  to  furnish  dollar  for  dollar 
with  the  appropriation.  The  amount  for 
next    year    is   $750,000    for   the    United 


States,  of  which  California  will  receive 
approximately  $22,000. 

Dr.  Snyder's  leave  of  absence  was  ex- 
tended to  September,  1920. 

Retirement  salary  business. 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deduc- 
tions, amounting  to  $188,  were  granted. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as 
follows : 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  annum. 
Nellie  Armstrong,  San  Francisco. 
Addie  R.  Brown,  Los  Angeles. 
Pauline  M.  Eilers,  Sacramento. 
Mary  Fackler,  Redlands. 
Lou  M.  Fellows,  Auburn. 
Blanche  K.  Freeman,  Los  Angeles. 
Lucy  J.  Hinkson,  Sacramento. 
Mary  V.  Lehner,  Santa  Barbara. 
Mabra  H.  Madden,  Yreka. 
Vesta  Olmstead,  Los  Angeles. 
Luella  Palmer,  Highgrove. 
John  Robert  Parker,  Fullerton. 
Sarah  C.  Prickett,  Ontario. 
Laura  E.  Settle,  Pasadena. 
Elizabeth  Smead,  Los  Angeles. 
James  R.  Tilson,  Vacaville. 
Josie  M.  Van  Damme,  Fort  Bragg. 
Mrs.  Ellen  D.  Westerman,  Pomona. 
M.  Ida  Williams,  Pasadena. 
George  W.  Wilson,  South  Pasadena. 
Mary  Wolcott,  Fresno. 

Under  section  H  of  the  law. 
Margaret  T.  Anderson,  Crescent  City. 
Mrs.  Eugenie  R.  Bird,  Lodi. 
Mrs.  Kate  L.  Davis,  Long  Beach. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Faulconer,  Mazama. 
Mary  E.  McMillan,  Oroville. 
Cora  A.  Reavis,  Los  Angeles. 
Wesley  E.  Roscoe,  Upper  Mattole. 
Marea  Van  Vleck,  San  Francisco. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
Bay  region  September  20,  1920. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Witt  C.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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IMPORTANT  BULLETIN  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  law  requires  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 

prepare  instructions  for  the  heads  of  schools  concerning  ' '  the  study  and 

investigation  of  ihe  #\a?*i©us  propositions  and  constitutional  amendments 

"•  •*  •  I  •  *  •   • 
which  are  hereafter"  submitted  to  the  people  to  stimulate  interest  therein 

and  Vjq  itudv't&e repi/tyy  ajddresses,  debates  and  general  discussion. ' ' 

During  the  month  of  October  the  classes  in  English,  history  and 
civics  should  devote  considerable  time  to  the  discussion  of  these  proposi- 
tions, several  of  which  are  of  vital  importance. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  this  bulletin  of  suggestions  has  been  pre- 
pared. Teachers  are  urged  to  study  and  discuss  with  all  pupils,  but 
with  high  school  and  upper  elementary  classes  especially,  such  proposi- 
tions to  be  voted  upon  at  the  forthcoming  election  as  in  their  judgment 
can  be  presented  to  pupils  advantageously. 

A  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Amendments  to  Constitution  and 
Proposed  Statutes,"  containing  arguments  for  and  against  the  various 
measures,  may  be  obtained  from  the  county  clerk.  However,  the  clerk 
has  already  mailed  a  copy  to  every  voter  and  you  can  undoubtedly 
obtain  copies  in  your  neighborhood  without  appeal  to  him.  You  are 
urged  to  study  and  use  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


INTRODUCTORY  LESSON. 
Types  of  propositions. 

The  propositions  submitted  to  the  voters  are  of  two  general  types : 

(1)  Constitutional  Amendments. 
(For  example,  Proposition  16,  relating  to  the  public  school 
system.)  .    .... 

(2)  Laws.  •  :M:   V  . 
(For  example,  Proposition  1,  relating  to.OJvp^KOjijj <<4  .iand 
by  aliens.)                                     •, ; ,  •  >\  \ , ,  j  \ %  "• . • :%.  Zffr  **. ' * 


Sources  of  propositions. 

The  propositions  have  been  submitted  to  voters  in  three  different 
ways: 

(1)  By  direct  action  of  the  legislature. 
(For  example,  Proposition  10,  relating  to  the  constitutional 
convention.) 

(2)  By  initiative. 
(For  example,  Proposition  16,  relating  to  the  public  school 
system.) 

(3)  By  referendum. 
(For  example,  Proposition  2,  relating  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  law.) 


QUESTIONS  AND  EXERCISES. 

1.  What  is  a  constitutional  amendment  ?  ( State  Series  Civics,  pages 
208-209.)  2.  How  does  a  constitutional  amendment  differ  from  a 
law?  3.  How  may  a  constitutional  amendment  originate  in  the  Legis- 
lature ?  4.  What  vote  is  required  in  each  house  of  the  Legislature  be- 
fore a  constitutional  amendment  may  be  submitted  to  the  people? 
5.  What  vote  is  required  to  carry  a  constitutional  amendment  at  this 
election?  6.  What  vote  is  required  in  each  house  of  the  Legislature 
before  a  bill  may  become  a  law  ?  7.  Look  over  the  titles  of  the  twenty 
propositions  and   list   those  which  were  started   by  the   Legislature. 

8.  List  those  which  were  started  by  the  people.     (Initiative  measures.) 

9.  List  those  which  were  started  by  the  Legislature  but  were  afterward 
submitted  to  the  voters  by  referendum.  10.  What  do  me  mean  by  an 
initiative  measure?  (State  Civics,  pages  211-212.)  11.  What  do  we 
mean  by  a  referendum?  (State  Civics,  pages  211-212.)  12.  What 
percentage  of  the  voters  must  sign  a  petition  in  order  to  put  a  measure 
on  the  ballot?     (See  first  paragraph  of  column  1,  page  13  of  pamphlet 


on  amendments.)  13.  What  percentage  will  be  required  to  put  cer- 
tain measures  on  the  ballot  if  Proposition  4  is  adopted  by  the  voters? 
(See  black  face  type  in  column  1  of  page  11  of  pamphlet.)  14.  Debate 
the  following  proposition : 

1 '  Shall  the  signatures  of  25  per  cent  of  the  voters  be  required  to  put 
on  the  ballot  any  initiative  measure  relating  to  taxes?" 

Suggestion:  Read  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposition 
found  on  pages  14  and  15. 


DISCUSSION. 

In  a- manner. similar ;to  that  outlined  above,  assign  to  the  pupils  of 
the  class,- as  a  part  cf'ths  regular  school  work,  the  preparation  of  argu- 
ments .fa;  and  against  any  or  all  of  the  following  propositions  which  in 
the'jud^meRi.Gf'.ohe  teacher' may  be  profitably  discussed  by  the  pupils 
of  her  class : 

(1)  Alien  Land  Law. 

(2)  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act. 

(3)  Salaries  of  Justices. 

(4)  Initiative. 

(5)  Chiropractic. 

(6)  Prohibiting  Compulsory  Vaccination. 

(7)  Prohibiting  Vivisection. 

(8)  Poison  Act. 

(9)  Highway  Bonds. 

(10)  Constitutional  Convention. 

(11)  Alien  Poll  Tax. 

(12)  State  University  Tax. 

(13)  Community  Property. 

(14)  Insurance  Act. 

(15)  Irrigation  District  Act. 

(16)  School  System. 

(17)  Absent  Voters. 

(18)  Exempting  Orphanages  from  Taxation. 

(19)  State  Aid  to  Institutions. 

(20)  Land  Values  Taxation. 
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RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 


The  year  just  closing  has  been  a  busy 
year  filled  with  much  work  and  many 
blessings.  As  I  look  back  over  the 
twelve  months  just  drawing  to  a  close,  I 
realize  how  grateful  the  boys  and  girls 
of  California,  present  and  future,  will 
be  for  the  work  accomplished  in  their 
behalf  during  this  year.  Constitutional 
Amendment  Xo.  16  was  drafted  not  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
California  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  of 
this  state.  Amendment  Xo.  16  is  the 
Magna  Charter  of  California  education. 
It  has  been  written  into  the  constitution 
of  the  state;  it  is  a  guarantee  that  boys 
and  girls  shall  have  a  fair  opportunity. 
Surely,  all  who  are  interested  in  schools 
should  rejoice  in  the  work  of  the  year 
1920. 

Because  of  the  adoption  of  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  Xo.  16,"  the  future  is 
hopeful.  The  legislature  will  meet  early 
in  January,  1921,  to  enact  bills  for  appor- 
tioning the  school  moneys  raised  under 
the  amendment.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  California 
voted  for  this  amendment  chiefly  because 
they  wished  to  aid  the  rural  schools. 
Whatever  laws  may  be  enacted,  they 
must  conform  with  the  principle  of 
reasonable  school  support  in  the  rural 
districts.  California  must  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  rural  life  on  a  broader  basis 
and  the  consolidated  school  must  have 
its  place  in  the  new  scheme  of  things. 

Education  is  looking  up  in  California. 
We  may  rejoice  in  achievement  and  in 
the  prospect  of  better  things. 

Win  C.  Wood. 
Editor  of  this   Issue. 

Concerning  insurance 
of  School  Property. 

On  October  28,  1920,  at  the  request  of 
the  district  attorney  of  Orange  County, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  state  issued 
an  interpretation  of  subdivision  4  of 
section  1617,  Political  Code  of  California, 
regarding  the  insuring  of  school  prop- 
erty. For  your  guidance  you  are  hereby 
informed  that  the  Attorney  General  has 


given  the  opinion  that  the  law  prohibits 
the  insuring  of  school  properties  in 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  organ- 
ized outside  of  the  State  of  California. 
However,  it  is  permissible  to  insure  in 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  this  state  or  in 
any  non-mutual  fire  insurance  company. 
Win  C.  Wood. 

Activities  of  the  Third  District 
Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  little 
bulletin  entitled  "Suggestions  for  the 
Year,"  issued  by  the  Third  District  of 
the  California  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  This  dis- 
trict is  expanding  very  rapidly  both  in 
number  of  local  associations  and  in 
influence  for  good.  In  addition  to  a 
splendid  message  from  the  president, 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Green,  the  following- 
topics  are  discussed :  Suggestions  for 
Conduct  of  Meetings,  Americanization, 
Child  Labor,  Country  Life,  Education, 
Extension,  Emblem  and  Magazine, 
Finance,  Home,  Membership,  Philan- 
thropy, Program  Helps  and  Publicity. 
A  separate  bulletin  on  program  helps 
prepared  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Mack,  chairman, 
has  been  issued  by  the  association.  The 
bulletins  contain  such  splendid  sugges- 
tions I  feel  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  parents  generally. 

Win  C.  Wood. 

Americanization  in  Rural  Districts. 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  Crist,  Director  of 
Citizenship  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor, 
has  written  me  asking  cooperation  in  a 
program  of  Americanization  in  rural 
districts.  He  points  out  that  in  many 
counties  numbers  of  aliens  reside  on 
farms,  ranches,  in  logging  and  mining 
camps  and  in  other  places  where  facili- 
ties for  their  citizenship  training  have 
not  yet  been  provided.  Mr.  Crist  also 
writes  as  follows  to  each  superintendent 
of  schools : 

"In  case  the  candidate  resides  in  a 
place  such  as  a  mining  or  logging  camp, 
a  company  employee  or  other  public- 
spirited  citizen  might  be  designated  as  a 
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teacher.  Though  only  one  alien  resides 
in  a  given  place,  he  deserves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  English  and  the  duties  of 
good  citizenship.  With  your  approval  I 
'will  send  through  you  to  each  new  candi- 
date for  citizenship  living  within  your 
educational  jurisdiction  (and  to  his  wife, 
if  he  be  married)  a  letter  requesting  him 
to  call  on  a  teacher  to  be  designated  by 
you.  There  will  also  be  sent  through  you 
two  copies  of  the  Federal  Citizenship 
Textbook  (one  for  the  teacher  desig- 
nated, one  for  the  student),  a  Teacher's 
Manual  and  an  explanatory  letter  for 
the  teacher.  You  would  add  to  the 
candidate's  letter  the  name  and  address 
of  the  nearest  accessible  teacher  upon 
whom  he  should  call  for  instruction,  to 
be  given  as  often  as  the  student's  needs 
require,  one  session  a  week,  if  possible, 
and  at  the  most  convenient  place.  Upon 
the  teacher's  envelope  you  would  write 
the  name  and  address  of  the  teacher  and 
nail  these  two  envelopes  which  will  be 
furnished  and  which  will  require  no 
postage.  The  federal  government  will 
issue  to  each  teacher  who  undertakes 
this  work  a  Certificate  of  Recognition 
and  Approval,  and  Certificates  of  Grad- 
uation and  Proficiency  will  be  presented 
to  worthy  citizenship  candidates  and 
their  wives  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. The  certificates  issued  to  the 
candidates  provide  for  attestation  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
teachers  and  federal  officials." 

I  gladly  indorse  the  plan  outlined  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  which 
means  so  much  good.  If  you  know  of 
any  alien  who  would  be  aided  by  this 
plan,  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  in 
touch  with  your  superintendent  or  with 
Mr.  Crist,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Wili,  C.  Wood. 

Importance  of  the  study  of  Spanish. 

The  following  communication  from 
the  Pan-American  Union  is  of  such  gen- 
eral interest  that  I  publish  it  in  full. 

.Within  the  bounds  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere we  have  18  independent  countries 
of  Spanish  origin,  with  a  population  of 
55,000,000,  doing  a  foreign  trade  amount- 
ing in  1918  to  $2,804,000,000,  of  which 
about  $1,907,000,000  represents  the  share 
of  the  United  States.  Spanish  is  the 
mother  tongue  of  these  countries,  their 
only  means  of  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  also  with  other  peoples. 
Of     course     there     are     in     all     coun- 


tries a  number  of  persons  able  to 
speak  foreign  languages,  but  these  are 
comparativey  few,  and  form  a  class  with 
whom  the  majority  of  those  seeking 
employment  for  their  capital  or  their 
energies  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
Spanish,  however,  is  the  common  tongue 
of  those  countries,  as  it  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Spanish-speaking  portion  of 
America  offers  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  promising  fields  for  American  capital 
and  enterprise.  In  the  majority  of  those 
countries  agriculture,  mining  and  cattle 
raising  are  the  main  sources  of  national 
wealth.  There  is,  therefore,  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way.  of  building  railroads, 
establishing  industries,  increasing  trade, 
and  other  opportunities  for  the  man 
properly  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  proficiency  in  his  pro- 
fession or  calling. 

Spanish  is  a  necessity  in  our  commer- 
cial and  social  relations  with  Latin 
America.  The  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer, and  especially  the  commercial 
traveler,  need  it  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  wants  of  their  customers,  and 
cater  to  them  accordingly,  in  order  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  European  commercial  houses', 
who  have  always  made  a  point  of  know- 
ing the  language  well;  the  banker  needs 
it  in  order  to  enter  a  profitable  field  of 
business  which  has  been  opened  to  him 
only  of  late  years ;  the  mechanical,  civil 
or  electrical  engineer  needs  it  to  facili- 
tate and  expedite  his  work  by  coming 
into  closer  contact  with  the  men  under 
him ;  the  trained  agriculturist  needs  it  in 
order  to  meet  the  great  want  for  scien- 
tific farming,  eagerly  fostered  by  many 
South  American  governments ;  the  law- 
yer needs  it  to  familiarize  himself  with 
Spanish-American  legislation  and  social 
conditions ;  the  diplomat  and  the  states- 
man need  it  to  carry  on  conscientiously 
the  work  of  drawing  closer  together  the 
ties  of  mutual  respect,  friendship  and 
commerce,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  social  structure,  tempera- 
ment _  and  peculiarities  of  the  Latin- 
American  peoples. 

The  rapidly  growing  numbers  of 
branches  of  American  banks  being 
opened  in  Latin  American  cities  are  an 
evidence  of  increasing  opportunities  for 
United  States  trade,  and  the  forerunner 
of  other  American  business  enterprise 
there. 

Our  colleges  and  schools  have  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  Spanish  is  of  equal 
importance  and  cultural  value  with  other 
modern  languages.  Spanish  is  now 
offered  at  nearly  all  institutions  of  col- 
lege rank  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
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accepted  on  a  par  with  other  modern, 
languages  for  entrance  to  one  or  more 
courses  at  practically  all  the  middle  and 
far  western  colleges  and  universities,  and 
in  many  of  the  most  conservative  eastern 
institutions.  Of  the  language  courses 
offered  in  summer  schools,  Spanish  is 
most  in  demand.  In  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  Spanish  has  been  estab- 
lished as  the  foreign  tongue  of  para- 
mount importance,  so  that  students  are 
now  required  to  study  it  during  the 
entire  four-year  course.  It  is  extending 
rapidly  to  the  normal  schools,  and  the 
number  of  high  schools  where  it  is 
taught  has  increased  enormously  during 
the  last  few  years  as  well  as  the  propor- 
tion of  students  enrolled.  For  instance, 
in  New  York  City,  where  Spanish  is 
taught  in  all  the  twenty-four  high 
schools,  it  leads  all  other  languages  in 
registration,  and  may  be  studied  through- 
out the  four-year  course.  In  the  com- 
mercial high  schools  of  New  York, 
Spanish  so  far  outstrips  the  other  lan- 
guages as  to  make  them  practically  insig- 
nificant. In  the  private  schools,  both 
commercial  and  classical,  Spanish  is 
nearly  everywhere  taught. 

Wili,  C.  Wood. 
Recommended  Legislation. 

The  following  proposals  have  been 
made  by  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Will  C.  Wood,  in  his  bien- 
nial report  to  the  Governor  for  the 
period   ending   June  30,    1920: 

(1)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
elimination  of  private  foreign-language 
schools  of  the  elementary  grade,  the 
requirement  being  made  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  pupils  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen shall  be  in  the  English  language. 
However,  a  proviso  should  be  made  per- 
mitting the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
time  for  instruction  in  languages  ac- 
cented toward  entrance  to  the  University 
of  California. 

(2)  Provision  should  be  made  for  ap- 
portioning moneys  raised  under  consti- 
tutional amendment  No.  16  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  rural  districts  especially. 

(a)  Adequate  salary  funds. 

(b)  A  longer  school  term. 

(c)  Supervision  and  teaching  of 
special  subiects  such  as  music,  draw- 
ing, physical  education,  manual  train- 
ing, household  arts,  agriculture,  etc. 

(d)  Provision  to  meet  emergencies 
growing  out  of  growth  of  population 
and  the  educational  needs  of  transients. 
The  details  of  this  legislation  will  have 

to  be  worked  out  carefully  before  a  def- 
inite bill  is  submitted. 

(3)  Provision  for  a  minimum  salary 
law  providing  that  no  school  district  in 
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the  state  shall  pay  any  full-time  teacher 
an  annual  salary  of  less  than  $1200, 
should  be  made. 

(4)  Provision  should  be  made  author- 
izing boards  of  school  trustees  to  build 
and  furnish  or  rent  and  furnish  a  teach- 
ers' house  when  directed  so  to  do  at  a 
district  meeting. 

(5)  Amend  section  1585  of  the  Poli- 
tical code  so  as  to  provide  for  the  con- 
solidation of  elementary  school  districts 
into  union  school  districts  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors  resid- 
ing in  the  ^rooosed  union  vote  in  favor 
thereof.  At  present,  there  must  be  a 
majority  vote  in  each  of  the  elementary 
school  districts  included  in  the  proposed 
union.  One  little  district  can  therefore 
defeat  any  consolidated  school  move- 
ment. 

(6)  Provision  should  be  made  that  one 
school  district  may  contract  with  an- 
other school  district  for  the  education  of 
its  children.  If  such  a  law  is  enacted 
it  is  probable  that  a  large  number  of 
rural  districts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns  and  villages  will  take  advantage 
of  the  or^nrtunit"  afforded  by  it  to  try 
out  the  facilities  offered  by  the  town 
school  and  that  ultimately  they  will  be- 
come consolidated  with  the  town  or  vil- 
lage district. 

(7)  A  constitutional  amendment 
should  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
California  authorizing  any  county  _  to 
adont  the  county  unit  plan  of  organiza- 
tion whenever  a  majority  of  the^  electors 
in  the  territory  involved  vote  in  favor 
thereof. 

(8)  Provision  for  '  registration  of 
minors  should  be  made. 

(9)  Provision  should  be  made  for  a 
state  attendance  officer  rendering  full- 
time  service. 

(10)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
apnointment  b"  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  of  attendance  officers  in  all 
the  larger  counties.  Adequate  compen- 
sation for  such  attendance  officers  should 
be  provided. 

Cll)  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  support  of  dependent  school  children 
of  compulsory  school  age  so  that  no 
child  shall  be  denied  educational  oppor- 
tunities because   of   poverty. 

(12)  The  law  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  special  classes  for  blind 
and  crippled  children  also  for  children 
who  are  mentally  subnormal  or  super- 
normal. 

(13)  The  law  governing  vacation 
schools  should  be  amended  so  as  to  en- 
courage such  schools  in  city  school  dis- 
tricts by  allowing  state  and  county 
moneys  to  be  used  for  their  maintenance. 
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(14)  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  reorganization  of  certain  of  the  state 
normal  schools  on  the  teachers'  college 
basis  and  authorizing  such  teachers'  col- 
leges to  grant  degrees  to  individuals  who 
have  completed  four  years  of  training 
for  elementary  school  work. 
_  (15^  More  adequate  financial  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  school  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  for  the  Southern  Branch  of  the 
University  of  California. 

(16)  The     salaries     of     the     various 
county  superintendents  should  be  raised 


so  that  the  sunerintendents  will  receive 
salaries  comparable  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  bear.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  ought  to  be  as  great  as  that  of 
any  other  county  official  and  ought  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  salaries  paid 
citv  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals  in  the  same  county. 

(17)  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  organization 
of  junior  colleges  in  California,  includ- 
ing a  state  subsidy  for  such  junior  col- 
leges. 


COURSES  VERSUS  SUBJECTS. 


Officials  of  the  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion have  recently  presented  the  need, 
in  their  profession,  of  specially  trained 
high  school  girls  to  become  dental  assist- 
ants. In  the  outline  of  high  school 
course  preparatory  for  such  a  vocation 
may  be  included  the  following: 

First  year. — General  science,  including 
oral  hygiene,  use  of  disinfectants  and 
antiseptics,  methods  of  sterilization  of 
instruments,  the  use  of  the  bunsen  burner 
and  the  blow-pipe. 

Second  year. — Biology,  including  first 
aid,  preparation  of  local  anaesthetics. 

Third  year. — In  school  half-time;  in 
employment  half-time.  Business  prac- 
tice, chemistry,  including  a  study  of 
metals,  radiography,  development  of 
plates. 

Fourth  year. — In  school  half-time;  in 
dental  office  half-time.  Business  prac- 
tice, physics,  including  mechanics  and 
electricity,  with  special  applications  to 
dentistry.  (There  is  an  insistent  grow- 
ing demand  for  dental  assistants  at  an 
initial  salary  of  $20  to  $25  per  week  and 
no  visible  supply  of  trained  candidates.) 

This  course  included  certain  practices 
not  now  common  in  high  schools  and 
certain  instruction  not  usually  given  in 
regular  high  school  "subjects."  It  is  not 
yet  a  common  practice  to  correlate  the 
work  of  the  high  school  with  industry 
by  sending  students  out  into  offices, 
stores  and  shops  for  practical  work  in 
the  subjects  in  which  instruction  is  being 
given  in  school.  Many  schools  are 
employing  this  plan  with  the  greatest 
success. 


For  groups  of  pupils  whose  aims  are 
fairly  definite,  courses  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  subjects  as  they  are  more 
elastic,  more  continuous,  and  the  parts 
more  carefully  articulated. 

Short  courses  in  commercial,  agricul- 
tural, and  shop  work  possess  a  greater 
"holding  power"  than  a  group  of  "year 
subjects."  They  lend  themselves  readily 
to  the  project  method  of  instruction. 
Individual  attention  is  received  and  indi- 
vidual progress  is  as  rapid  as  one's  abil- 
ity carries  him. 

Practical  work  in  these  courses  may 
be  pursued  for  part  of  the  day  so  as  to 
yield  both  credit  toward  graduation  and 
money  toward  personal  maintenance. 

The  motivation  of  commercial  work 
by  placing  students  who  have  attained 
some  degree  of  skill  in  offices  for  prac- 
tical work  has  not  been  so  widespread 
as  its  successful  operation  would  appear 
to  justify.  The  plan  usually  adopted  is 
for  the  student  to  spend  the  forenoons 
at  school,  and  the  afternoons  in  the  office 
at  commercial  work.  If  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  such  students,  an 
extra  teacher  should  be  employed  as 
coordinator  to  learn  the  students'  short- 
comings and  to  rectify  them  where 
possible.  In  the  Smith-Hughes  voca- 
tional classes,  such  cooperation  has  been 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Publicity  concerning  any  local  plan 
for  cooperation  between  students  and 
employers  will  do  wonders  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan.  In  agricultural  com- 
munities, short  courses  in  agriculture 
should  be  attended  both  by  minors  and 
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by  adults.  Short  courses  in  millinery 
and  dressmaking  are  being-  given  to 
crowded  classes  after  school  hours  in 
many  communities.  Why  does  not  some 
one  give  a  short  course  for  home-keepers 
in  care,  operation,  and  upkeep  of  house- 
hold appliances,  simple  repair  of  plumb- 


ing, etc?  That  would  be  practical 
indeed.  Perhaps  some  one  might  think 
that  this  would  be  equivalent  to  hinting 
that  high  school  girls  who  pursued  the 
course  were  preparing  to  become  home 
makers.     Horrors ! 

A.  C.  Or,NKv. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Active  propaganda  for  the  promotion 
of  vocational  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  has  been  going  on 
for  about  ten  years. 

When  the  Legislature  re-organized 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1913,  it 
realized  the  great  need  for  this  type  of 
education,  and  provided  for  a  State 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education, 
whose  principal  duty  is  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  courses  of  instruction 
in  vocational  education  throughout  the 
State. 

The  State  Board  of  Education, 
through  its  Department  of  Vocational 
Education;  the  California  Teachers' 
Association,  through  its  council  of  edu- 
cation;  and  interested  labor  and  indus- 
trial organizations  secured  the  passage 
of  the  vocational  education  act  of  1915, 
which  failed  of  approval  by  the  Gov- 
ernor because  of  lack  of  available  funds. 

The  promotion  of  this  legislation  did, 
however,  focus  the  interest  of  school 
authorities  and  the  public  on  the  need 
for  the  promotion  of  this  type  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  1917,  the  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion act  passed,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
California  had  passed  the  necessary 
legislation  enabling  it  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Federal  funds  provided. 

Conditions  relating  to  the  prevalence 
of  illiteracy,  and  the  general  lack  of  in- 
telligence in  the  most  simple  matters 
concerning  citizenship  in  our  democracy 
were  revealed  by  the  great  war.  This 
led  to  active  propaganda  and  legisla- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  this  phase  of 
education. 

The  promotion  of  these  two  move- 
ments has  lead  to  a  modification  of  the 
conception  of  the  function  of  the  public 


schools,  which  were  previously  con- 
sidered institutions  for  the  education  of 
children   and  youth   alone. 

Recently  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
all  public  education  and  training  is  for 
the  promotion  of  a  higher  type  of  citi- 
zenship. As  a  corollary  to  this  doctrine, 
we  accept  the  principle  that  the  public 
should  provide  opportunity  for  all  per- 
sons, regardless  of  age,  to  secure  educa- 
tion that  will  qualify  them  better  to 
perform  any  or  all  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  acceptance  of  this  view  has  lead 
to  the  recent  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  many  schools  and  classes  for 
the  education  and  training  of  adults. 

Growth  of  evening  high  schools  and 
the  special  day  and  evening  classes 
of  day  high  schools. 

For  many  years,  local  communities 
have  been  authorized  to  maintain  even- 
ing high  schools,  and  the  same  amount 
of  state  aid  has  been  allowed  for  these 
as  for  day  high  schools.  Nevertheless, 
up  to  a  few  years  ago,  there  had  been 
but  slight  development  in  this  type  of 
institution.  However,  during  the  last 
five  years,  their  growth  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, attendance  having  increased 
during  that  period  from  approximately 
16,000  to  58,000. 

Prior  to  1917-18,  high  schools  were 
not  authorized  to  maintain  special 
classes.  -Immediately  upon  the  passage 
of  the  law  authorizing  this  type  of 
class,  classes  were  set  up  throughout  the 
state.  In  1917-18,  the  enrollment  in 
these  classes  reached  nearly  8000.  In 
two  years,  this  number  had  increased  to 
nearly  17,000. 
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There  are  certain  legal  requirements 
relative  to  lengths  of  sessions  and 
lengths  of  school  terms  which  must  be 
net  before  a  school  can  qualify  as  an 
evening  high  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  day  high  school  may  maintain 
special  evening  classes  without  legal 
restriction. 

So  far  as  attendance  is  concerned, 
generally  speaking,  the  personnel  of  tire 

EcHident  body  in  the  evening  high  school 
similar  to  that  of  the  special  day  and 
ning    classes    of    day    high    schools, 
wever,    women    predominate    in    the 
vial  day  classes  for  adults. 
The     enrollment     in     evening     h  i  g  h 
schools  and  the  special  day  and  evening 
classes  of  day  high  schools  has  increased 
from  a  little  over  16,000  in   1914-15  to 
tore  than  74,000  in  1919-20. 
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Age  segregations  of  persons  attending 
evening  high  schools  and  the  spe- 
cial day  and  evening  classes  of  day 
high  schools. 

A  statistical  study  of  the  age  segrega- 
tion of  students  in  evening  high  schools 
and  the  special  classes  of  day  high 
schools  reveals  the  fact  that  43,919,  or 
more  than  76  per  cent  of  the  persons 
enrolled  in  the  'evening  high  schools, 
are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
9054,  or  approximately  16  per  cent,  are 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Thus,  52,973,  or  approximately 
92  per  cent  of  the  persons  attending 
night  schools,  are  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Twelve  thousand  six  hundred  fifty,  or 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  persons 
attending  the  special  classes  of  day  high 
schools,  are  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  2492,  or  approximately  15  per 
cent,  are  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Thus,  15,142,  or  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  persons  attend- 
ing these  classes,  are  over  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

When  we  consider  the  enrollment  in 
evening  high  schools  and  in  the  special 
classes  of  day  high  schools  together, 
we  find  that  56,569,  or  more  than  76  per 
cent  of  the  persons  are  over  twenty-one 
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'years  of  age,  and  11,546,  or  more  than 
15  per  cent,  are  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Thus,  68,115, 
or  more  than  91  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
attending  these  schools  and  classes  are 
found  to  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Is  instruction  in  evening 
high  schools  practical? 

There  has  been  in  the  past  much  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  function  the  evening 
schools  of  the  State  are  performing  in 
preparing  persons  for  occupations  and 
for  citizenship.  Some  have  held  that 
most  of  the  instruction  provided  by 
these  institutions  is  of  an  impractical 
character.  A  statistical  study  reveals 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  attending  the&e  schools  and 
classes  are  getting  instruction  that  re- 
lates either  to  their  occupations,  or  to  a 
better  preparation  for  citizenship.  How- 
ever, 11,676,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  per- 
sons attending  evening  high  schools ; 
6137,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  persons  at- 
tending special  day  and  evening  classes 
of  day  high  schools;  and  17,813,  or 
nearly  24  per  cent,  of  the  persons  attend- 
ing both  types  of  classes  are  pursuing 
subjects  for  personal  improvement  or 
because  of  personal  appeal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many 
of  these  persons  do  not  have  in  mind  so 
much  personal  improvement  as  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  personal  appeal.  Doubt- 
less, many  of  them  have  no  clearly 
defined  motive  in  pursuing  their  work, 
and  while  one  can  not  question  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  •educational 
opportunity  that  will  prepare  persons 
either  for  occupations  or  for  the  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, one  can  question  the  responsibility 
of  the  public  for  providing  at  the  present 
time  courses  of  instruction  designed 
merely  for  personal  improvement,  or 
for  satisfying  the  personal  appeal  of 
adults. 

The  large  number  of  persons  falling 
under  this  classification  suggests  that 
school  authorities  should  provide  for 
more  adequate  guidance  in  the  selection 
of  courses  of  instruction  in  evening  high 
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schools  and  in  the  special  classes  of  day 
high  schools. 

Women  enrolled  in  home 
economics  courses. 

Six  thousand  six  hundred  nineteen, 
or  approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the 
women  attending  the  evening  high 
schools ;  4256,  or  more  than  42  per  cent, 
attending  the  special  classes  of  day  high 
schools;  and  10,875,  or  approximately 
29  per  cent,  attending  both  evening 
high  schools  and  special  classes  of  day 
high  schools  were  pursuing  courses  de- 
signed to  supplement  or  prepare  for 
home-making. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  number  repre- 
sented persons  not  engaged  in  home- 
making  occupations  at  the  time  they 
were  pursuing  these  courses.  They 
were,  doubtless,  for  the  most  part  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  trade  occupa- 
tions. 

Enrollment  of  persons  in  courses  that 
relate  to  wage-earning  occupations. 

Women — 10,771,  or  more  than  40  per 
cent,  of  the  women  attending  evening 
high  schools ;  1935,  or  approximately  19 
per  cent,  attending  special  classes;  and 
12,706,  or  more  than  34  per  cent,  attend- 
ing both  evening  high  schools  and  the 
special  classes  of  day  high  schools  were 
pursuing  courses  that  prepared  for  or 
supplemented  trade,  industrial,  or  com- 
mercial occupations. 

Men — 12,927,  or  nearly  42  per  cent,  of 
the  men  attending  evening  high  schools ; 
1290,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  attending 
special  classes;  and  14,217,  or  nearly  38 
per  cent,  attending  both  evening  high 
schools  and  the  special  classes  of  day 
high  schools  were  pursuing  courses  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  or  supplement 
trade,  industrial,  or  commercial  occupa- 
tions. 

Men  and  woman — 23,698,  or  41  per 
cent,  of  the  men  and  women  enrolled 
in  the  evening  high  schools;  3225,  or 
more  than  19  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
attending  the  special  classes  of  day  high 
schools ;  and  26,923,  or  approximately 
36    per    cent    of    the    men    and    women 


|  attending  both  evening  high  schools  and 
the  special  classes  of  day  high  schools 
were  pursuing  courses  of  instruction 
designed  to  prepare  for  or  supplement 
trade,  industrial,  and  commercial  occu- 
pations. 

Combined  enrollment  'of  men  and 
women  in  courses  that  relate  both 
to  home-making  and  wage-earning 
occupations. 

Thirty-one  thousand  three  hundred 
thirty-seven,  or  approximately  54  per 
cent,  of  all  persons,  men  and  women, 
attending  evening  high  schools;  7481,  or 
nearly  49  per  cent,  of  the  persons,  men 
and  women,  attending  the  special 
classes  of  day  high  schools;  and  38,818, 
or  more  than  52  per  cent,  of  the  per- 
sons, men  and  women,  attending  both 
evening  high  schools  and  the  special 
classes  of  day  high  schools,  were  pursu- 
ing courses  designed  to  prepare  for,  or 
supplement,  home-making  or  wage- 
earning  occupations. 

Number  of  foreign-born  persons 
enrolled  in  citizenship  courses. 

In  evening  high  schools — 8448,  or 
nearly  15  per  cent  of  those  attending 
evening  high  schools,  were  persons  of 
foreign  birth  pursuing  courses  of  in- 
struction designed  to  better  fit  them  for 
citizenship.  Of  this  number,  7082,  or 
approximately  84  per  cent,  were  men, 
and  1366,  or  only  approximately  16  per 
cent,  were  women. 

In  special  classes  of  day  high  schools — 
2153,  or  nearly  13  per  cent  of  those 
attending  the  special  classes  of  day  high 
schools,  were  persons  of  foreign  birth 
pursuing  courses  designed  to  prepare 
for  citizenship.  Of  this  number  1700, 
or  approximately  79  per  cent,  were  men, 
and  453,  or  approximately  21  per  cent, 
were   women. 

In  both  types  of  schools — 10,601,  or 
more  than  14  per  cent  of  those  attend- 
ing evening  high  schools  and  special 
classes  of  day  high  schools,  were  per- 
sons  of  foreign   birth   pursuing  courses 
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of  instruction  designed  to  prepare  for 
citizenship.  Of  this  number,  8782,  or 
approximately  83  per  cent,  were  men, 
and  1819,  or  approximately  17  per  cent, 
were  women. 

Comparison  of  the  number  of  foreign- 
born  persons  studying  English  and 
naturalization. 

Of  the  10,601  foreign-born  persons 
pursuing  citizenship  instruction,  7019, 
or  approximately  66  per  cent,  were  pur- 
suing courses  designed  to  remove  lan- 
guage difficulties,  and  3582,  or  approxi- 
mately 34  per  cent,  were  pursuing 
courses  designed  to  prepare  for  natural- 
ization examinations. 

American-born  persons  enrolled 
in  citizenship  courses. 

Illiterates — 1587,  or  approximately  3 
per  cent  of  those  attending  evening  high 
schools ;  142,  or  approximately  8  per 
cent  of  those  attending  special  classes 
of  day  high  schools;  and  1729,  or  ap- 
proximately 2.3  per  cent  of  those 
attending  evening  high  schools  and 
special  classes  of  day  high  schools,  were 
American-born  persons  pursuing  courses 
designed  to  remove  language  deficien- 
cies. Of  this  number,  586  were  women 
and  1143  were  men. 

Advanced  courses — 811,  or  approxi- 
mately 1  per  cent  of  those  attending 
evening  high  schools  and  special  classes 
of  day  high  schools,  were  American- 
born  persons  pursuing  advanced  courses 
in  citizenship.  Of  this  number,  153  were 
women  and  658  were  men. 

Total    number   of   persons,    American 
and  foreign-born,  pursuing  courses 
of  instruction  in  citizenship,  both  in 
evening    high    schools    and    in    the 
special  classes  of  day  high  schools. 
Ten   thousand   seven  hundred  eighty- 
seven,   or   nearly    19   per   cent   of  those 
(men    and    women)    attending    evening 
high  schools ;  2354,  or  approximately  14 
per    cent    of    those     attending    special 
classes;    and    13,141,    or    nearly    18   per 
cent    of    those    attending    both    evening 
high  schools  and  special  classes  of  day. 


high  schools  were  pursuing  courses  of 
instruction  in  citizenship.  Of  this  num- 
ber 2558,  or  approximately  19  per  cent, 
were  women,  and  10,583,  or  approxi- 
mately 81  per  cent,  were  men. 

Number  of  persons  pursuing  college 
preparatory  courses  in  evening  high 
schools  and  in  the  special  day  and 
evening  classes  of  day  high  schools. 

Four  thousand  six  hundred  thirty- 
eight,  or  a  little  over  6  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  persons  enrolled  in  evening 
high  schools  and  in  the  special  classes 
of  day  high  schools,  were  pursuing 
courses  that  prepared  for  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Of  this  number, 
2227,  or  48  per  cent,  were  girls,  and 
2411,  or  52  per  cent,  were  boys. 

General  summary  of  enrollment  in 
evening  high  schools  and  in  special 
day  and  evening  classes  of  day  high 
schools,  segregated  according  to 
purpose  of  study. 

Men — 15,237,  or  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  men  enrolled  in  evening  high 
schools  and  in  special  classes  of  day 
high  schools,  were  pursuing  courses  of 
instruction  that  related  to  occupations; 
10,583,  or  approximately  28  per  cent, 
were  pursuing  courses  of  instruction  in 
citizenship;  2411,  or  nearly  7  per  cent, 
were  pursuing  courses  of  instruction  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  higher  institutions 
of  learning;  and  the  remainder,  9306, 
or  nearly  24  per  cent,  were  pursuing 
courses  selected  by  them  for  purposes  of 
personal  improvement. 

Women — 23,581,  or  nearly  64  per  cent 
of  the  women  enrolled  in  evening  high 
schools  and  in  special  day  and  evening 
classes  of  day  high  schools,  were  pursu- 
ing courses  of  instruction  that  related  to 
occupations ;  2558,  or  nearly  7  per  cent, 
were  pursuing  courses  of  instruction  in 
citizenship;  2227,  or  a  little  over  6  per 
cent,  were  pursuing  courses  of  instruc- 
tion designed  to  prepare  for  higher 
institutions  of  learning;  and  8507,  or 
nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  women,  were 
pursuing   courses    selected   by   them   for 
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personal    improvement,    or    because    of 
personal  appeal. 

Men  and  women — 38,818,  or  more 
than  52  per  cent  of  all  persons  enrolled 
in  evening  high  schools,  and  in  the 
special  day  and  evening  classes  of  day 
high  schools,  were  pursuing  courses  of 
instruction  which  were  related  to  occu- 
pations; 13,141,  or  nearly  18  per  cent, 
were  pursuing  courses  of  instruction  in 
citizenship ;  4638,  or  more  than  6  per 
cent,  were  pursuing  courses  of  instruc- 
tion designed  to  prepare  for  higher  in- 
stitutions, and  17,813,  or  nearly  24  per 
cent,  were  pursuing  courses  of  instruc- 
tion selected  by  them  for  personal 
improvement,  or  because  of  personal 
appeal. 

Outstanding  facts  relative  to 
adult  education. 

There  are  now  maintained  in  the 
State  of  California  33  evening  high 
schools  that  meet  the  standards  re- 
quired by  law  for  such  institutions.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  108  day  high 
schools  that  maintain  special  day  or 
evening,  or  special  day  and  evening 
classes  for  adults.  These  classes  have 
all  been  organized  during  the  last  three 
years. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  persons  in 
attendance  upon  schools  and  classes 
established  for  adults  are  pursuing 
courses  that  relate  to  occupations,  and 
about  18  per  cent  are  pursuing  courses 
designed  to  directly  prepare  for  citizen- 
ship. 

Of   the    foreign-born    persons    attend- 


ing citizenship  classes,  83  per  cent  are 
men  and  17  per  cent  are  women.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  men  seek  this  type  of 
instruction  because  they  are  for  the 
most  part  illiterate,  and  illiteracy  is  a 
barrier  to  economic  advancement.  In 
other  words,  these  persons  for  the  most 
part  are  not  in  these  classes  because  of 
any  overpowering  desire  to  become  in- 
elligent  American  citizens.  They,  for 
the  most  part,  would  probably  be  satis- 
i  fied  to  retain  and  nurture  their  own 
national  ideals.  This  statement  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  ideals 
of  immigrants  who  come  to  this  coun- 
try. 

Undoubtedly,  immigrants  come  to 
America,  primarily,  to  better  their 
economic  condition.  This  fact  should 
govern  us  in  our  attempt  to  sell  citizen- 
ship instruction  to  these  persons.  It  is 
highly  important  that  this  type  of 
instruction  reach  the  foreign-born 
mother    in    the    home. 

We  can  secure  the  attendance  of 
foreign-born  women  upon  classes  in 
citizenship  when  we  are  able  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  education  we  have 
to  deliver  will  advantage  them  and 
their    families    economically. 

A  sane  program  of  home  economics 
instruction,  designed  primarily  to  in- 
itiate foreign-born  persons  into  the 
intricacies  of  American  home  life, 
American  fashions  of  dress,  and  Ameri- 
can markets,  is  the  key  to  the  situation 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  citizenship 
instruction  for  foreign-born  women. 
E.   R.   Snyder. 


ITEMS    OF    PUBLIC    INTEREST    FROM    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  DECEMBER  6  TO  11,  1920. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
regular  quarterly  session  in  Sacramento, 
December  6-11,  1920,  meeting  with  the 
regional  conference  on  education,  under 
the  direction  of  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton,  the 
earlier  part  of  the  session. 

Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney,  Appointment 
Secretary  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, presented  a  report  on  the  amount 
spent    by    the    normal    schools    and    the 


University  of  California  for  teacher 
placement.  Mrs.  Cheney  suggested  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  between  the 
credentials  department  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  bureaus 
that  exist  in  the  state  normal  schools 
and  the  university,  making  available  the 
information  that  is  collected  in  the 
credentials  office.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Credentials  Committee, 
the  Cabinet  and  Mrs.  Cheney  for  care- 
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ful  consideration  and  report. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Jean  S.  Smith, 
an  applicant  for  a  state  credential,  who 
stated  that  she  is  a  Scotch  Covenanter 
or  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and,  on  ac- 
count    of     her     religious     convictions, 

t  objected   to   signing  the   oath   of  allegi- 

r  ance  required  of  all  applicants  for 
teachers'  credentials,  the  Board  granted 
her  permission  to  precede  the  oath  of 
allegiance  with  the  words  "Acknowledg- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  source 
of  all  authority."  The  Board  denied 
her  request  to  change  the  oath  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "constitution"  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  "coun- 
try.'' 

A     motion    was    unanimously    carried 

that  the  offer  of  the  California  Teach- 

Association  to  supply  funds  for  the 

j  purpose  of  securing  a  survey  of  the 
teacher  history  records  collected  by  the 
bers  Retirement  Board,  such  sur- 
vey to  furnish  data  on  which  to  base 
amendments  to  the  retirement  salary 
law,  be  accepted,  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Board  be  expressed  to  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers  Association. 

The  executive  secretary  was  author- 
ized  to  arrange  as   speedily  as  possible 

I'  for  the  employment  of  an  actuary  to 
review  the  data  contained  in  the  teach- 
ers' histories  now  in  possession  of  this 
Board. 

Miss  Ethel  Richardson,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
charge  of  Americanization,  reported 
that  she  has  been  devoting  her  time  to 
the  problem  of  training  teachers  for 
Americanization  work.  This  includes 
not  only  the  teaching  of  adults  but  also 
the  teaching  of  the  children  of  aliens. 
Miss   Richardson  stated  that  she  would 

;  prepare  a  definite  program  for  submis- 
sion to  the  normal  school  presidents. 
Information    had    been    received    that 

tthe  Better  America  Federation  is  en- 
deavoring to  distribute  to  the  schools  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "America  Is  Called." 
Superintendent  Wood  was  requested  to 
send  out  a  letter  to  the  city  and  county 
superintendents     of     the     state,     calling 


their  attention  to  the  law  which  pro- 
vides that  the  consent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  or  of  local  boards 
of  education,  must  be  secured  before 
any  propaganda  literature  of  that  char- 
acter can  be  distributed  in  the  schools, 
and  conveying  tire  further  suggestion 
that,  if  local  school  authorities  were  in 
doubt  as  to  what  could  be  properly 
distributed  in  the  schools,  they  consult 
vith  the  state  department  of  education* 

The  suggestion  having  been  made  of  , 
a  transfer  of  Miss  Ethel  Richardson 
from  the  Immigration  and  Housing 
Commission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
>tate  Board  of  Education,  Superin- 
tendent Wood  and  President  Clarke 
were  made  a  committee  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  Board  of  Control 
and  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Com- 
nission. 

Superintendent  Wood  submitted  the 
following  statement  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity : 

"Recommended  graduates  of  ap- 
proved State  Normal  Schools  where  the 
■^ormal  training  has  been  preceded  by  a 
"ull  four  years'  high  school  course,  or 
where  high  school  and  normal  school 
:ourse  together  cover  six  years'  work, 
nay  ordinarily  be  granted  an  advanced 
•redit  of  sixty-seven  units;  in  the  case 
of  California  State  Normal  Schools,  be- 

inning  with  the  1921  graduating 
classes,  the  amount  of  advanced  credit 
nay  be  increased  to  ninety  units,  pro- 
vided in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
on   Admission   and   Advanced    Standing 

he  courses  taken  by  the  student  are 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  work  of 
he  Lower  Division  of  the  University." 

Superintendent  Wood  stated  that 
favorable  reports  are  expected  from  the 
University   of   Southern   California   and  ■ 

omona  College  concerning  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  two-year  course  of  the 
normal  schools. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  fees  required  of 
teachers,  a  bill  might  be  presented  to 
he  legislature  that  county  boards  shall 
register  a  state  board  credential  and 
issue  a  certificate  without  a  fee.  How- 
ever,  it   was   the   opinion    of   the  board 
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that  the  county  superintendents  of 
schools  should  be  consulted  before 
definite  action  is  taken. 

A  communication  from  Mrs.  Sara  J. 
Dorr,  President  of  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  of  California, 
was  read,  in  which  she  called  attention 
to  the  alarming  extent  to  which  the 
cigarette  evil  has  grown,  particularly 
among  the  young  people,  and  request- 
ing that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
send  out  a  statement  placing  upon  the 
people  of  each  community  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
which  forbids  the  sale  of  tobacco  in 
any  form  to  persons  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  The  matter  was  "re- 
ferred to  the  Cabinet  to  suggest  a  plan 
of  action,  with  authority  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  might  deem  advisable  to 
promote  the  enforcement  of  the  present 
law  and  to  check  the  evil. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools,  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  to  attend  the  superintend- 
ents' convention  at  Atlantic  City  in 
February,  1921. 

A  communication  from  President 
Wilbur  of  Stanford  University  was 
read,  in  which  he  stated  that  they  are 
having  difficulty  at  Stanford  University 
in  connection  with  their  scientific  work 
because  the  entering  students  have  not 
had  their  elementary  German  in  the 
preparatory  schools.  He  hopes  that  the 
board  will  feel  that  they  can  leave  this 
subject  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school 
authorities,  so  that  conditions,  as  far  as 
language  teaching  is  concerned  in  the 
state,  may  resume  their  pre-war  status. 
The  letter  was  referred  to  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  request  that  a  report  be  made 
at  the  April  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of 
Education  hereby  authorizes  high  school 
principals  to  graduate  in  exceptional 
cases  up  to  July  1,  1921,  students  who, 
although  in  California  schools  last  year, 


received  no  notice  of  the  new  require- 
ments and  who  fail  in  some  minor 
respect  to  meet  the  minima  required ; 
provided,  that  in  the  case  of  students 
so  graduated  recommendations  to  higher 
institutions  shall  state  only  the  work 
completed.'' 

Commissioner  Olney  was  authorized 
to  call  the  high  school  principals  con- 
vention at  San  Rafael  on  February  7, 
8,  9  and  10. 

Commissioner  McNaught  was  author- 
ized to  call  a  conference  of  music  teach- 
ers, to  meet  at  Sacramento  on  February 
11  and  12. 

The  board  approved  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  answers  to  the  Thorndike 
arithmetic  be  printed  in  a  separate 
booklet. 

Commissioner  McNaught  was  author- 
ized to  call  two  regional  conferences  on 
the  teaching  of  geography  and  geogra- 
phy texts,  the  dates  of  the  conferences 
to  be  decided  later. 

Retirement  salary  business. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as 
follows : 

Five  hundred  dollars  per  annum — 
Helen  Wood  Davis,  Los  Angeles. 
Thomas  Downey,  Modesto. 
Eda  Loomis,  Los  Angeles. 
Allen  B.  Martin,  Pearce,  Arizona. 
Ruth   McClellan,    Berkeley. 
Mrs.  Mary  Wirt,  Santa  Rosa. 

Under  Section  14  of  the  Law — 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Branigan,  Oakland. 
Grace  N.  Gibson,  Oakland. 
Mrs.  Clara  B.  Lewis,  Los  Angeles. 
Mira  E.  Morgan,  Los  Angeles. 
Margaret  L.  Roche,  Menlo  Park. 
Mrs.  Maria  S.  Drake,  Los  Angeles. 
Refunds   of   erroneous   salary   deduc- 
tions, amounting  to  $94,  were  granted. 
The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sac- 
ramento, January  17,   1921. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
War,  C.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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New  Cupertino  Elementary  Union   School. 
Thoto  by  H.   O.  H.  Shelley  ;   Taken  Before  Completion. 


Another  consolidated  school. 

The  Cupertino  Elementary  School, 
Santa  Clara  County,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, a  $75,000  building,  finely  equipped. 
Three  hundred  thirty-three  rural  pupils 
formerly  attending  four  abandoned  small 
buildings  are  being  transported  in  busses 
to  a  fine,  large,  ten-room  building,  well 
placed,  well  built  and  well  equipped. 

The  districts  unionizing  are  Collins, 
Lincoln,  Doyle  and  San  Antonio. 

The  new  building  is  situated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Cupertino 
store  and  post  office  on  Stevens  Creek 
road,  Santa  Clara  County.  It  is  quite 
centrally  located,  none  of  the  districts 
being  more  than  three  miles  distant. 
Quite  as  important  factors  as  distance 
are  the  good,  paved,  level  roads  leading 
out  from  all  the  districts.  Truly  there 
was  every  reason  for  this  union  and  no 
reason  against  it. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  "consoli- 
dation" and  its  first  result,  this  excellent 
school  house,  were  not  made  without 
effort.  Since  1916  the  matter  has  been 
under    consideration.    During    the    war 


it  was  hard  to  create  interest  in  school 
bonds,  but  little  by  little,  after  more  than 
one  failure,  the  bonds  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  so  happy  were  the  people 
and  so  proud  of  their  new  school  that 
recently  an  additional  $20,000  has  been 
voted  for  equipment. 

Two  busses  transport  most  of  the 
children.  Some  of  them  still  walk  as 
they  did  before  the  union,  but  they  walk 
to  quite  a  different  school.  The  driver 
of  one  of  the  busses  is  paid  $41.62  per 
month,  and  the  other  $34.50. 

While  waiting  for  the  people  to  vote 
bonds,  a  modified  consolidation  was 
carried  on,  the  one-room  building  being 
abandoned  and  the  children  of  these  dis- 
tricts being  transported  to  one  of  the 
larger  schools.  Thus  the  people,  even 
under  not  altogether  favorable  condi- 
tions, obtained  some  idea  of  the  benefit 
to  be  obtained  from  teaching  children 
in  larger  groups.  Now  all  are  enthus- 
iastic over  their  good  school. 

A  school  like  this  is  bound  to  benefit 
not  only  the  children  but  the  whole 
community.     The   right   kind   of  people 
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will  be  likely  to  come  to  make  their 
homes  in  such  a  center,  to  rear  their 
families  there,  and  to  lie  content  to  stay 
there.  Rural  life  under  such  conditions 
is.  as  it  should  lie.  at  a  premium;  for 
every  child  develops  well  in  an  up-to- 
date  rural  environment. 

We  believe  that  the  new  school  will 
have  not  a  little  effect  in  increasing  the 
value  of  property  for  a  considerable 
number  of  miles  round  about. 


Those  who  are  especially  interest 
and  who  wish  more  details  may  lie  al 
to  obtain  them  from  Miss  Agnes  Hov 
San  Jose,  County  Superintendent 
Schools  of  Santa  Clara  County,  or  frc 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hyde,  clerk  of  the  Cuperti 
district,  both  of  whom  have  worked  lo 
and  untiringly  for  this  most  imports 
achievement. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught, 


San  Antonio  School.     Now  abandoned. 


SHARKS  AND  SAVINGS. 


Superintendent  Wood  says  in  an 
article  in  this  issue  "Education  is  look- 
ing up  in  California."  The  immediate 
cause  for  this  burst  of  optimism  was  the 
passage  of  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  16.  Surely  the  teachers  who  were 
uninterested  in  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  were  few,  for  the  record  of 
the  vote  proves  that  the  public  was 
taught  the  message  of  the  measure  with 
rare  skill.  It  has  been  noted  in  this 
office  that  the  primary  interest  of  the 
great  body  of  teachers  did  not  cen- 
ter    in     the     point     providing     for     an 


increase  in  salaries  but  rather  upon  the 
fact  that  children  in  remote  districts 
would  not  be  discriminated  against  in 
the  future.  But,  in  providing  that  rural 
districts  shall  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  districts  in  securing  well-trained, 
efficient  teachers,  it  naturally  follows 
that  salaries  will  reach  a  higher  level 
generally  than  heretofore.  And  so  while 
"education  is  looking  up  in  California" 
let  us  rejoice  that  teachers  who  have  just 
been  able  "to  worry  along"  on  their  in- 
comes may  now  be  able  to  assume  a 
dignified    and    unworried    air,    knowing 
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at  there  actually  is  a  balance   on   the 

ght  side  of  the  page  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  talks  on 
"Thrift  and  Economy"  were  quite  irri- 
tating to  many  teachers  during  the 
period  when  the  hobnobbing  of  low 
salaries  and  high  prices  made  such 
talks  superfluous.  But  salaries  are 
"looking  up"  and  prices  are  shyly  and 
slyly  glancing  downward  and  perhaps  it 
isn't  out  of  order  for  this  office  to  urge 
teachers  not  to  forget  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  thrift  and  economy  forced  upon 
them  recently.  This  leads  us  to  remind 
the  newer  members  of  the  profession 
that  a  great  many  so-called  brokers, 
and  stock  and  bond  dealers  are 
making  glowing  promises  these  days. 
Remember  that  a  scheme  that  will  double 
your  money  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  is, 
in  nine  chances  out  of  ten,  a  "scheme." 
You  may  smile  that  this  office  should  see 
fit  to  caution  you  in  this  way,  but  you 
will  remember  that  a  certain  man  in 
Boston  is  now  "cooling  his  heels"  behind 
the  bars  because  he  was  tempted  by  the 
gullibility  of  several  hundred  teachers. 
We  are  sure  he  had  no  friends  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  even  Californians  would  do 
well  to  consult  their  local  bankers  before 
taking  chances   on   "getting  rich  quick." 

You  have  a  banker  in  the  United 
States  Government.  The  War  Savings 
Certificate  is  offered  in  order  that  small 
savings  may  be  made  regularly.  These 
certificates  are  always  worth  more  than 
the  initial  cost  and  bear  interest  at  four 
per  cent  compounded  quarterly.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  Liberty  Bonds  have 
not  remained  at  par,  but  looking  at  the 
situation  from  another  point  of  view, 
you  have  a  very  good  investment  offered 
you.  As  prices  decline,  interest  rates 
will  also  drop  and  Liberty  Bonds  will  be 
considered  more  and  more  attractive  as 
an  investment.  The  wise  teacher  will 
hold  her  bonds  until  they  mature,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  will  continue  to  invest. 

Superintendent  Wood  is  director  of 
Thrift  Education  in  California.  He  feels 
that  the  teachers  can  teach  thrift  by 
example    if    they    will    not    lose    their 


thrifty  habits,  will  save  a  little  every 
month  and  will  invest  their  savings 
wisely. 

Edna  M.  Stangeand. 

Study  of  music  and  music 
appreciation  equally  important. 

Teachers  of  music  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  report  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Ireland,  supervisor  of  music  of  Sacra- 
mento city,  in  the  September  Blue  Bulle- 
tin entitled,  "Teach  When  Cornered; 
Otherwise  Let  the  Children  Learn,"  is 
to  be  copied  in  "School  Music,"  the  only 
magazine  in  the  United  States  devoted 
entirely  to  public  school  music. 

Phillip  C.  Havden,  the  editor,  com- 
menting upon  the  article,  says,  "I  have 
realized  for  some  time  that  the  pendulum 
was  swinging  too  far  over  and  empha- 
sizing the  emotional  and  appreciative 
value  of  school  music  study  and  under- 
estimating the  importance  of  the  study  of 
music  from  a  sight  reading  standpoint. 
The  two  phases  of  the  subject  are  equally 
important  and  should  have  equal 
attention." 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Another  school  paper. 

A  school  paper,  entitled  "The  School 
Union,"  has  recently  come  into  existence. 
It  is  a  weekly  and  is  published  under  the 
auspices  of  "The  Sacramento  Union." 

From  time  to  time  we  have  called 
attention  in  the  columns  of  the  BeuE 
Bulletin  to  the  value  of  school  papers, 
the  contents  of  which  are  supplied  by 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools.  One 
excellent  paper,  "The  Cub,"  is  main- 
tained by  the  Training  School  pupils  of 
the  San  Diego  Normal  School;  another, 
"The  Lookout,"  is  maintained  by  the 
seventh  and  eight  grades  of  the  Univer- 
sity School,  Oakland. 

"The  School  Union"  is  printed  by 
"The  Sacramento  Union;"  its  columns 
are  filled  by  the  writings  of  the  children 
of  the  schools  of  Sacramento.  This  is  a 
good  project.     May  it  grow  and  flourish 
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and  the  idea  spread.  Children,  like 
adults,  will  write  when  there  is  a  real 
reason  for  their  doing  so ;  in  other  words, 
a  child  dislikes  to  write  "a  write"  but  is 
interested  in  writing  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  article. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

The  following  message  was  sent  out 
in  the  report  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Executive  Board  of 
the  California  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  held  De- 
cember   14,    1920. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
sent  a  request  to  the  State  Executive 
Board  of  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  requesting 
their  help  in  enforcing  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors,  and 
in  enforcing  the  regulation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  concerning  the  use 
of  cigarettes  by  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  California." 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 


Do  you  believe  these  statements? 

"In  union  is  strengt  h."  Then 
strengthen  the  one-room  district  schools 
by  unionizing  them. 

Every  year  of  a  child's  life  is  as 
important  as  every  other  year,  and  each 
year  brings  its  own  opportunities  never 
to  come  again.  The  people  of  California 
cannot  afford  therefore  to  employ  ineffi- 
cient public  school  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools. 

In  educating  children  we  should  give 
them  what  they  need  today,  not  what  we 
think  they  may  need  years  hence.  We 
are  teaching  children,  not  adults. 

The  greatest  incentive  to  progress  is 
success.  Let  us  find  out  for  every  child 
something  he  can  do  well  and  then  let 
him  do  it. 

If  a  teacher  must  worry,  it  is  better  for 
her  to  worry  over  her  inability  to  dis- 
cover how  children  naturally  tend  to 
learn  rather  than  over  her  inability  to 
make  them  learn  by  "newest  methods  and 
latest  devices." 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 


Habit  formation  in  arithmetic. 

We  are  reading  the  proof  of  our  new 
arithmetics  (Thorndike's)  and  are  more 
and  more  impressed  with  their  value,  not 
only  as  textbooks  in  arithmetic,  but 
because  they  will  tend  to  keep  the  teacher 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  she  is  teaching 
children  and  not  subjects. 

In  the  preface  of  the  books  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike  says : 

"The  formation  and  persistence  of 
useful  habits  is  not  left  to  be  a  chance 
result  of  indiscriminate  drill  and  review. 
Every  habit  is  formed  so  as  to  give  the 
maximum  of  aid  to,  and  the  minimum 
of  interference  with,  others.  Other 
things  being  equal,  no  habit  is  formed 
that  must  be  later  broken;  two  or  three 
habits  are  not  formed  where  one  will 
do  as  well ;  each  is  formed  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  requir- 
ed to  function ;  each  is  kept  alive  and 
healthy  by  being  made  to  cooperate  in 
the  formation  of  other  and  higher  habits 
in  the  arithmetical  hierarchy.  If  a  pupil 
carries  through  the  projects  in  comput- 
ing and  problem-solving  of  these  three 
books  under  competent  supervision,  he 
will  have  abundant  practice  for  the  arith- 
metical insight,  knowledge,  and  skill 
that  the  elementary  school  is  expected 
to  provide." 

I  wonder  when  we  so  glibly  talk  of 
giving  to  children  early  in  life  right 
habits  how  many  of  us  know  what  right 
habits  are?  Indeed  how  many  of  us 
know  very  much  about  the  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  formation  and  persistence  of 
any  habits? 

If  the  Thorndike  arithmetics  suggest 
to  us  teachers  to  take  "account  of  stock" 
and  make  better  students  of  us,  they  will 
have  performed  a  service  quite  as  valu- 
able as  that  for  which  they  were  spe- 
cifically chosen. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

The  children  remembered — No.   16. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club 
Bulletin  for  November  prints  a  story 
told  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Shafer. 
It  is  too  good  not  to  be  more  widely 
circulated : 

"Qn  a  very  recent  Sunday  a  certain 
minister  in  our  city,  thinking  to  do  some 
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good  work  for  the  Prohibition  Enforce- 
ment Act  or  Amendment  No.  2,  proceed- 
ed to  tell  the  children  of  his  , flock  how 
to  teach  their  fathers  and  mothers  the 
way  they  should  vote. 

He  began  with  the  smaller  children, 
closing  with  the  slogan,  "Vote  Yes — 
No.  2 — November  2."  He  then  took  his 
message  to  the  Epworth  League,  closing 
with  the  same  slogan,  "Vote  Yes — No. 
2 — November  2." 

"It  almost  rhymes;  they  can  never 
forget  that,"  thought  the  good  man. 

The  following  Sunday  the  minister 
came  back  to  his  classes  to  see  the  fruits 
of  his  labor. 

To  the  little  ones  he  said,  "What  are 
you  to  say  to  your  fathers  and  mothers 
about  the  election?"  .With  one  voice 
came  the  answer,  "Vote  YES  on  No. 
16!"  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Epworth  League.  Again  came  the 
question,  "What  have  you  to  say  to  your 
parents  about  the  election?"  and  again 
came  the  answer,  "Vote  YES  on  No. 
16!" 

The   children,   bless  their  hearts,   had 
learned  their  lesson  well,  and  the  minis- 
ter was  not  ashamed  to  tell  the  story." 
Margaret  S.  Mc Naught. 

California  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

Notification  has  been  sent  to  this  office 
that  Mrs.  W.  H.  Marston,  1500  Arch 
street,  Berkeley,  State  Extension  Chair- 
man, has  prepared  and  distributed  a 
leaflet  entitled  "How  to  Organize  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations."  This  can  be  had 
for  the  asking  and  contains  valuable 
information  for  clubs. 

We  learn  that  a  number  of  County 
Institutes  have  been  addressed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  P.  T.  A.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  The  P.  T.  A. 
is  an  organization  of  citizens  whose  chief 
aim  is  the  welfare  of  childhood  by 
means  of  better  public  schools  through 
the  united  efforts  of  home  and  school. 
Not  only  should  place  upon  the  program 
of  our  institutes  be  given  to  members  of 
the  P.  T.  A.,  but  they  should  be  urged  to 
attend  the  institutes  with  the  teachers 
that  they  may  have  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  ideals  and  the  problems  of  our 
California*  public  school  system,  to  pro- 
mote which  they  are  devoting  so  much 
of  their  time  and  energy. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 


Ought  children  to  be  taught  to  copy? 

Personally  I  think  that  children's 
activities  can  be  more  profitably  directed 
in  other  ways,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
hundreds  of  children,  especially  children 
in  rural  schools  where  the  teacher  is 
driven  for  time,  are  set  to  work  copying. 
If  they  are  to  copy  they  ought  to  be 
taught  how  to  do  it. 

At  the  Placer  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute this  fall  we  heard  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Schroeder  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal 
School  telling  the  teachers  how  copying 
should  be  done.  For  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  I  repeat  what  she  said : 

"Much  of  the  early  work  in  written 
language  is  copy  work,  and  much  of 
the  good  to  be  derived  from  it  is  lost 
because  children  are  not  taught  how  to 
copy  intelligently.  They  must  be  taught 
right  habits  of  copying. 

The  first  work  with  young  children 
should  be  carefully  supervised.  Best  re- 
sults are  obtained  at  the  blackboard 
with  small  groups  of  children  of  nearly 
equal  ability. 

Easy  words  and  short  sentences  should 
be  chosen  from  the  children's  vocabular- 
ies. Perception  cards  may  be  used  by 
the  teacher  or  she  may  write  the  word 
on  the  board,  always  remembering  to 
cover  the  word  while  the  children  write. 

The  smallest  unit  should  be  the  word. 
The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  look  at 
the  whole  word,  then  write  the  whole 
word,  not  to  copy  a  letter  or  two  and 
then  look  at  the  word  again  and  copy 
two  or  three  letters  more. 

Later,  two  or  three  words  may  be 
studied  at  once  in  this  way,  a  phrase 
perhaps. 

In  the  next  step,  the  child  should 
learn  to  look  at  the  whole  sentence,  and 
instead  of  copying  it  word  by  word,  look- 
ing back  each  time  to  the  board  or  print- 
ed page,  he  should  take  in  the  whole  sen- 
tence and  reproduce  it  without  referring 
to  the  copy. 

After  each  trial,  the  teacher  should 
compare  the  child's  effort  with  the  copy. 
If  an  error  be  found,  the  whole  word  or 
sentence  should  be  erased,  the  copy 
studied  again  and  a  new  trial  made. 

When  enough  of  this  type  of  work  has 
been  done  to  form  right  habits,  the  child 
may  be  set  to  work  independently,  copy- 
ing directly  from  the  book,  or  from  the 
blackboard,  with  the  whole  selection  in 
view,  though  supervised  copying  should 
from  time  to  time  still  be  given  in  order 
that  the  child  shall  not  acquire  or  return 
Xo  wrong  habits  of  copying." 
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This  method  of  copying  is  directly  in 
line  with  that  advocated  in  the  State 
Series  of  Spelling  Books.,  where  the  child 
is  told  when  he  looks  a  word  up  in  the 
dictionary  to  get  an  image  of  the  whole 
word  before  he  attempts  to  write  it, 
likewise  in  studying  his  spelling  lesson 
he  is  told  to  say  the  word  while  he 
writes  it  and  not  to  attempt  to  write  it 
until  he  has  an  image  of  the  whole  word. 
Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Deans  of  girls. 

The  establishment  of  the  office  of  dean 
or  adviser  of  high  school  girls  has  struck 
a  popular  need.  In  a  recent  question- 
naire concerning  high  school  deans  of 
girls  there  were  96  high  schools  which 
reported  such  an  official  in  their  teaching 
corps.  Many  others  signed  the  roll  of 
those  who  were  interested. 

In  the  general  shift  of  responsibilities 
from  the  home  to  the  school,  the  parents, 
in  general,  have  too  often  neglected  the 
duty  of  advising  daughters  on  matters 
ranging  from  good  taste  to  good  health. 
The  little  high  school  miss  who  apes 
some  "new  rich''  society  dame  in  securing 
a  sudden  complexion  laid  on  with  a 
trowel,  or  who,  seeing  an  extreme  street 
costume  on  a  being  whom  she  can  neither 
understand  nor,  fortunately,  appraise, 
but  nevertheless,  or  perhaps  since,  ad- 
mires, needs  the  sympathetic  advice  of  a 
wise  and  mature  woman. 

Sometimes,  the  young  lady  of  sixteen 
fails  to  regard  the  advice  of  mother 
because  she  fears  it  is  not  up-to-date. 
Sometimes,  alas,  mother's  advice  may  not 
be  supported  by  her  practice.  Worst  of 
all,  in  many  cases,  mother's  practice  is 
in  line  with  her  advice.  In  which  case 
it  requires  a  very  wise  dean  of  girls  to 
advise  daughters  and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  hurt  or  to  insult  the  mother. 

The  dean  of  school  girls  is  needed 
most,  without  doubt,  in  the  junior  high 
school,  when  extravagance  of  voice,  man- 
ner, dress  and  thought  make  their  first 
appearance  with  adolescence.  A  few 
words  of  quiet,  tactful  advice  at  the 
right  time  may  help  to  moderate  the 
superlatives  which  usually  hold  this  age 
up  to  ridicule. 


Advice  may  at  the  habit-forming  age 
influence  one's  selection  of  friends,  and 
so  secure  the  most  powerful  influence  for 
in  any  individual  life. 

Naturally,  the  type  of  woman  selected 
for  adviser  of  girls  must  be  the  highest 
possible.  She  must  not  be  a  devotee 
of  extremes,  but  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  wise,  sympathetic,  magnetic,  and 
sanely  progressive,  with  enough  exper- 
ience in  life  to  enable  her  to  speak  with 
authority. 

If  in  addition  to  these  other  little 
items  of  character,  a  principal  may  find  a 
woman  who  is  able  to  act  as  vocational 
adviser,  his  cup  of  happiness  should  be 
full.  " 

Perhaps  some  old-timer  will  remark 
that  no  such  creature  exists.  In  fact, 
several  school  administrators  have 
refused  to  make  such  a  selection  as  that 
of  clean  of  girls  because  of  such  a  cynical 
view.  If  they  acted  on  the  same  theory 
with  respect  to  teachers,  the  teacher 
supply  would  become  a  vacuum. 

The  personality  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  ever-increasing  group  of 
high  school  girls'  advisers  is  sufficient 
reply  to  Friend  Pessimist.  Testimony 
concerning  the  results  obtained  by  spe- 
cial advisers  of  girls  warrants  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  high  school 
administrator. 

A.  C.  Oi,NEY. 

A  new  service. 

Schools  are  shelters  from  wind,  rain, 
and  sun.  Roofs,  walls,  and  furniture  are 
necessary.  Externals  are  not.  Further- 
more., they  are  costly. 

Most  schools  grounds  are  as  bare  as 
they  can  be  made.  Play  space  is  so  val- 
uable and  so  limited  that  flowers,  shrubs 
and  trees  are  not  allowed.  Even  where 
enough  space  is  available  for  an  attempt 
at  beautification,  there  is  no  one  at  hand 
who  knows  enough  about  landscape  gar- 
dening to  secure  a  pleasing  effect  about 
the  school  house. 

In  these  days  of  inflated  prices,  the 
slowly  grinding  machinery  of  bond  elec- 
tions, bond  issues  and  sales  usually  finds 
the  sum  available  at  the  end  far  less 
than  the  amount  required  for  building 
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and  equipping-  the  school  plant.  The 
allowance  for  bcautification  of  the  school 
grounds  usually  is  among  the  first  items 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  budget. 

Within  the  past  decade  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  not  only  in 
the  architecture  of  buildings  but  in  the 
architecture  of  the  grounds.  Xowhere 
else  will  so  great  a  material  return  be 
secured  for  so  small  an  expenditure. 
The  return  is  not  only  in  the  increased 
satisfaction  and  pride  of  citizens  of  the 
community.  Beauty  of  surroundings  is 
reflected  in  the  impressionable  lives  of 
the  pupils.  In  a  beautiful  building,  orna- 
mented internally  and  externally  with 
pleasing  color  effects,  children  and 
teachers  feel  less  tension  and  nervous 
strain  than  under  usual  conditions. 

By  special  request,  the  University 
Extension  Division  has  added  to  its  staff 
an  expert  on  the  subject  of  school  build- 


ings and  grounds.  For  a  small  fee  the 
advice  of  this  expert  may  be  obtained  by 
boards  of  education  and  boards  of  school 
trustees.  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  Professor  L.  J.  Richardson,  Direc- 
tor, University  Extension  Division, 
Berkeley,  California. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  group  of  young 
men  who  have  been  trained  as  specialists 
in  landscaping  whose  services  may  be 
obtained  both  for  advice,  plans  and 
supervision  of  planting,  and  laying  out 
of  walks,  tennis  courts,  etc.  Plans  for 
school  buildings  made  by  architects  who 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  this 
special  field  should  be  revised  by  experts 
and     1  lucators.     This 

expert  advice,  both  for  buildings  and 
grounds,  is  obtainable  at  an  exceedingly 
small  price. 

A.  C.  OlnEy\ 


TRAINING     FOR     CITIZENSHIP. 


"Friends,  this  is  our  school  and  our 
neighborhood  community  and  our  city 
and  nation.  You  cannot  afford  not  to 
belong  to  this  organization  which  is 
meeting  regularly  to  study  the  needs  of 
this  neighborhood  in  order  to  make  it 
the  best  in  America.  Any  one  who  is  a 
neighbor  is  eligible  and  no  one  who 
'•omes  from  the  outside  will  be  admitted." 
The  above  speech  was  made  by  a  young 
man  of  foreign  birth  at  a  meeting  in  the 
school  house  in  the  course  of  an  excel- 
lent entertainment  given  by  the  people, 
with  all  the  talent  drawn  from  the 
neighborhood  "and  assisted  by  the  home 
teacher  from  the  public  schools.  Many 
nationalities  were  represented,  and 
Americans  and  foreign-born  alike  were 
working  to  promote  better  school  oppor- 
tunities, better  play  spaces,  better  libra- 
ries and  a  better  spirit  among  the  people. 
The  Los  Angeles  city  schools  may  well 
be  proud  of  this  magnificent  citizenship 
training  and  vital  education. 

Two  erroneous  ideas  regarding  night 
schools  and  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners have  prevailed  the  country  over 
for  a  long  time.  Gradually,  however,  in 
California  at  least,  the  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing and  we  are  beginning  to  see  real 
education.    It  was  once  considered  "ade- 


quate opportunity  for  training  in  citizen- 
ship" if  we  opened  a  class  in  some  school, 
often  the  high  school,  in  the  center  of 
town,  far  from  the  immigrant  com- 
munity, and  announced  that  the  English 
language  would  be  taught. 

The  striking  disadvantage  of  this  plan 
was  that  the  foreigners  did  not  come 
and  classes  were  so  small  they  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

An  idea  that  inducements  for  attend- 
ance must  be  offered  gradually  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  social  activities 
in  the  night  schools.  Unfortunately, 
these  social  activities  were  too  often 
considered  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  drawing  power  and  not  their  educa- 
tional value,  the  easiest  and  most 
obvious  of  these  being  the  social  dance. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  social 
dance.  However,  when  the  orchestra 
plays  only  the  most  strident  jazz  music, 
and  those  attending  are  not  the  regular 
night  school  students  or  the  neighbor- 
hood folk,  but  young  people  from v  all 
over  the  city,  the  school  is  merely  com- 
peting with  the  commercial  amusement 
and  not  creating  standards. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  recreation 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  educational 
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program  of  the  night  school,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  recrea- 
tion that  is  creative,  and  moreover,  it 
should  be  a  neighborhood  affair  in  which 
the  whole  family  can  participate. 

There  are  a  number  of  cities  in 
California  where  this  real  adult  education 
is  going  on.  I  have  chosen  three  where 
the  work  has  been  established  long 
enough  to  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  school 
is  organized  as  a  club.  The  teachers  and 
principals  are  members  of  the  club  and 
use  their  guiding  influence,  but  there  is 
self-government,  self-direction  and  self- 
activity.     They  tell  their  own  story. 

THE  BURBANK  COSMOPOLITAN  CLUB. 

The  following  is  a  report  by  Mr.  D.  L. 
Hennessey,  director  of  Americanization 
and  Evening  Schools  in  Berkeley. 

"This  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
that  I've  ever  been  where  I  can  forget 
that  I'm  colored.  v  You-all  make  me  feel 
that  I'm  just  the  same  as  white  folks." 
Aunt  Sarah  Gordon,  nearly  seventy  years 
old,  and  born  in  slavery,  thus  paid  tribute 
to  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  the  Burbank 
Evening  School,  Berkeley,  in  a  "speech" 
which  she  made  recently  at  one  of  the 
Club's  programs. 

Aunt  Sarah  is  one  of  the  three 
hundred  members  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club,  ninety  per  cent  of  whom  were 
born  in  foreign  lands.  Her  remark, 
quoted  above,  is  indicative  of  the  spirit 
of  democracy  which  prevails  in  this 
unique  and  valuable   organization. 

Italian  and  Greek  and  Spanish,  Finn 
and  Swede  and  Dane,  English,  Irish, 
French,  Mexican,  Japanese,  Filipino — 
thirty  nationalities  in  all — are  among 
the  varied  races  who  gather,  four  even- 
ings each  week,  to  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Americanization  classes  in 
the  Burbank  School.  There  are  seven 
of  these  classes,  beginning  with  the 
newly  arrived  immigrants  unable  to  read 
or  write  English,  and  grading  upward 
to  the  class  of  men  and  women  studying 
hard  in  preparation  for  the  formal  step 
into  American  Citizenship. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  each  week 
the  groups  unite,  in  the  large  auditor- 
ium, as  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  and 
truly  cosmopolitan  it  is. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  was  founded 
seven  years  ago  by  D.  L.  Hennessey, 
then  principal  of  the  evening  school,  and 
Miss  Zona  Williams,  lately  deceased, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  alien  beginners. 


From  its  inception,  the  Club  has  been 
a  success,  and  has  been  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  school.  The  purpose  is 
both  social  and  educational.  Programs 
are  given,  natives  of  every  land  con- 
tributing numbers  typical  of  the  country 
of  their  birth.  A  music  teacher  is  em- 
ployed and  all  the  members  learn  to  sing 
"America",  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic", "Swanee  River",  "Old  Black  Joe", 
"Jingle  Bells"  and  a  dozen  other  of  our 
popular  songs.  Dances,  socials,  stereop- 
ticon  lectures,  Christmas  trees,  plays  . 
and  concerts  are  a  few  of  the  activities 
given  in  the  auditorium.  On  the  outside 
there  are  picnics,  launch  parties,  and 
excursions  to  points  of  interest,  includ- 
ing the  State  University,  the  public 
library,  and  Golden  Gate  Park  and 
Museum. 

The  students  run  their  own  club,  with 
some  advice  from  the  principal  and  the 
teachers,  and  they  run  it  well.  Officers 
are  elected  every  term,  and  there  are 
standing  committees  which  include  mem- 
bers of  every  nationality. 

It  is  a  happy,  harmonious  group  and 
one  which  is  becoming  thoroughly 
Americanized,  largely  through  self- 
activity.  No  more  loyal  "Americans" 
can  be  found  than  the  members  of  this 
club.  Their  patriotism  is  particularly 
evident  on  the  occasion,  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  when  a  class  of  thirty  to 
fifty  men  and  women  are  formally  wel- 
comed into  Citizenship,  with  presenta- 
tion of  flags  and  diplomas. 

After  several  years  of  citizenship 
training  by  the  direct  method,  Oakland 
has  inaugurated  a  plan  which  conceives 
1  the  training  for  citizenship  as  a  city-wide 
project,  including  the  Americans  and 
foreign-born. 

THE    OAKLAND    CITIZENSHIP    TRAIN- 
ING PLAN. 

The  following  is  a  report  from  Mr. 
J.  Fred  Anderson,  director  of  American- 
ization in  Oakland. 

The  Oakland  Citizenship  Training 
Plan  has  as  its  immediate  objective  the 
coordinating  of  all  helpful  forces  with- 
in the  community  in  the  development 
of  good  American  citizens. 

To  aid  in  this,  a  General  Citizenship 
Council  has  been  formed,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  shall 
bring  about  this  coordination  through 
local  citizenship  conferences  in  each  of 
the  eight  Junior  High  Schools.  For 
citizenship  administrative  purposes  the 
city  has  therefore  been  divided  into 
eight  Junior  High   School  Districts. 

The  Council  is  Organized  as  follows: 
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- 

Director  of  Citizenship,  Chairman; 
Director  of  Health  Development ;  Chair- 
man of  Board  of  Supervisors ;  City  Com- 
missioner of  Health  and  Safety;  prin- 
cipal of  each  Junior  High  School; 
Secretary  of  Associated  Charities; 
Director  of  Attendance  Department; 
Director  of  Recreation  Department ; 
Director  of  Research  and  Guidance ; 
City  Librarian ;  Chairman  of  Conference 
of  Americanization.  The  Council  meets 
on  call  of  its  chairman. 

At  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
of  these  members  is  engaged  in  directing 
certain  phases  of  fundamental  citizen- 
ship work. 

The  combined  contributions  of  the 
groups  directed  by  the  membership  of 
the  Council,  are  made  available  in  the 
Local  Citizenship  Conference  of  each 
Junior  High  School.  In  these  confer- 
ences the  principal  of  the  Junior  High 
is  chairman  and  the  Home  Teacher, 
secretary.  Principals  of  other  schools 
in  the  district;  local  workers;  and  rep- 
resentatives of  organizations  in  the  dis- 
trict, constitute  the  remainder  of  its 
membership.  Representatives  of  local 
organizations :  social,  industrial,  religi- 
ous, fraternal,  or  school,  are  invited  to 
become  members  of  the  Conference  for 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  learn  how  the  Conference  can  be  of 
service  to  the  organizations  and  of  enab- 
ling the  Conference  to  learn  how  the 
organizations  are  equipped  to  render 
citizenship  service. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  in  "Races 
and  Immigrants  in  America,"  says : 
"It  is  not  physical  amalgamation  that 
unites  mankind;  it  is  mental  community. 
To  be  great  a  nation  need  not  be  of 
one  blood,  it  must  be  of  one  mind." 
In  America,  it  must  be  of  one  mind 
with  respect  to  American  ideals  and  in- 
stitutions. Coordination  of  forces  to  this 
end  is  the  basis  of  the  Oakland  plan. 

This  plan  contemplates:  the  Ameri- 
canization of  both  the  native  and  the 
foreign-born  by  inculcating  in  them  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions ;  by  the  practical 
demonstration  of  American  principles  in 
working  and  mingling  together;  by  striv- 
ing for  mutual  appreciation  of  what  con- 
stitutes efficient  citizenship,  good  health 
and  sound  morals  as  well  as  true  civic 
responsibility;  by  mutual  appreciation 
of  each  other's  contribution  to  the  life 
of  the  nation.  Working  and  smiling 
with,  rather  than  at,  the  foreign-born, 
is,  after  all,  the  only  effective  way  of 
securing  his  whole-hearted  effort  to 
"Americanize"  himself,  a  cooperation 
on  his  part  without  which  no  progress 
can  be  made  towards  having  him  become 
"one    of    us."     The    foreign-born    must 


become  a  "Citizen  at  heart"  long  before 
he  becomes  naturalized,  if  he  is  to  be  a 
good  citizen.  It  is  every  community's 
responsibility  to  organize  to  this  end. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  INFLUENCES. 

Los  Angeles  has"  been  proceeding 
quietly  for  a  number  of  years  to  develop 
methods  of  offering  education  to  all  of 
the  people.  The  following  report  by 
Assistant  Superintendent  Shafer  is  an 
excellent  example  of  achievement: 

The  main  purpose  of  an  evening 
school  is  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  a  community  or  district.  It  holds  as 
its  most  valuable  activity  the  process  of 
attracting  people  to  classes,  with  the 
idea  of  improving  their  opportunities, 
vocational  and  otherwise,  and  of  giving 
them  the  means  of  entering  more  heart- 
ily into  the  affairs  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, that  is,  of  becoming  more  useful 
members  of  the  community. 

Since  the  usual  person  who  may  be 
benefited  by  evening  school  work  js 
loath  to  leave  his  own  neighborhood  in 
order  to  attend  evening  work,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  evening  school  classes  should 
be  held  in  the  midst  of  the  people  who 
need  them.  If  held  in  buildings  some- 
what removed  from  the  habitat  of  the 
man  and  woman,  they  will  not  be 
reached.  Hence,  while  an  evening  school 
may,  in  its  main  activity,  center  in  a 
school  building,  it  may  be  necessary  for. 
it  to  have  classes  in  all  sorts  of  places 
and  under  varied  conditions  in  a  given 
portion  of  a  community  or  city.  The 
main  thing  is  to  offer  an  opportunity 
to  the  people  in  the  place  where  it  will 
reach  them. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  school  in  the 
school  building  is  made  the  center,  and 
activities  developing  from  this  center, 
whether  they  be  of  the  regular  class- 
room sort,. or  whether  they  lead  out  into 
other  portions  of  the  community  or 
district,  are  welcomed.  The  evening 
school  instruction  is  the  leader,  the  com- 
munity council  and  other  organizations 
often  are  the  results. 

A  typical  school  was  organized  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
adults  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  fun- 
damental subjects  of  an  English  educa- 
tion. Men  and  women,  who  were  either 
illiterate  or  who-  had  not  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities in  the  way  of  school  training, 
were  attracted  to  the  classes.  Shortly 
after  the  organization  of  the  school,  an 
interest  in  dramatic  work  developed. 
During  the  year  three  dramas  were 
staged,  two  by  the  young  men  of  the 
district,  and  one  by  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  of  the  day  school.     Some  of 
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the  persons  who  became  interested  in  the 
dramatic  club,  and  who  had  not  been 
connected  with  the  evening  school,  were 
drawn  into  it.  Proceeds  of  presenta- 
tions of  dramas  were  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  material,  for  evening  work. 
The  Wednesday  Morning  Club  became 
interested  hi  the  enterprise  and  affiliated 
with  the  school  activities.  These  organi- 
zations in  turn  added  impetus  to  Red 
Cross  enterprises. 

The  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  held  regular 
meetings  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
branch  library  located  near  the  school, 
and  which  has  an  assembly  room  that 
seats  about  three  hundred  persons.  They 
sang  patriotic  songs,  listened  to  address- 
es, sewed,  made  bandages,  and  did  any- 
thing and  everything  that  would  aid  the 
Government,  and  further  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  organization. 

During  the  present  school  year,  the 
people  have  met  in  the  library  on  Friday 
evenings  to  sing  and  to  enjoy  some  sort 
of  entertainment  together.  They  now 
are  connecting  the  community  singing 
with  other  assemblies  for  community 
service. 

As  the  work  has  grown,  the  organiza- 
tion has  extended  in  order  to  reach  the 
people  through  their  different  organiza- 
tions and  interests.  A  committee  at 
large  has  been  appointed  to  assist  in 
community  programs.  This  Committee 
is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
most  influential  organizations  in  the.  dis- 
trict, such  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Wednesday  Morning  Club,  and  each  of 
the  three  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 
This  committee-at-large  aids  in  enlisting 
talent,  and  acts  as  an  advisory  board, 
while  the  Wednesday  Morning  Club 
furnishes  two  hostesses  for  every  even- 
ing, one  of  whom  is  the  president.  The 
music  section  gives  music  programs 
occasionally. 

The  dramatic  club  and  the  community 
singing  have  been  coordinated.  The 
director  of  the  club  has  brought  together 
local  talent.  Not  only  have  the  talents 
of  members  been  enlisted,  but  a  survey 
of  the  district  has  been  made  with  the 
idea  of  discovering  the  interests  and 
talents  of  individuals.  Plays  are  staged 
with  the  idea  that  the  people  of  the 
community  will  become  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  finance  a  small  theater  similar 
to  one  in  Detroit. 

The  leader  of  the  music  realizes  that 
the  people  of  this  area  are  capable  of 
appreciating  and  producing  the  very  best, 
and  makes  use  of  high  class  composi- 
tions. The  response  of  the  people  has 
been  splendid.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to   attend  one   of  the  community   even- 


ings, where  representatives  of  twenty 
nations,  ranging  in  age  from  six  months 
to  more  than  sixty  years,  sing  our  folk 
and  patriotic  songs,  and  our  popular  and 
classic  melodies  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
denote  joy,  harmony,  and  self-activity. 
Here,  too.  may  be  seen  talent  emerging 
and  finding  expression  in  the  great  art 
of  drama. 

Other  enterprises  being  carried  on  in 
[  other  buildings,  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, are  being  developed.  The  entire 
result  has  been  accomplished  by  wise 
leadership,  gradually  turning  over  to  the 
people  the  initiative  of  the  enterprise, 
and  all  the  time  holding  before  the  peo- 
ple  the  school  as  the  greatest  and  most 
helpful  institution,  the  one  to  which  they 
should  look  for  inspiration,  encourage- 
ment and  suggestion. 

Ethel  Richardson. 

Can  you  beat  it? 

At  a  recent  community  Center  gather- 
ing called  together  by  Superintendent 
Ballard  of  Sonoma  County  in  Occidental 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  feasi- 
bility and  the  possibility  of  forming  a 
union  of  school  districts  for  the  better 
education  of  the  elementary  children 
now  scattered  among  several  rural 
schools,  Mr.  Melrowe  Martin,  District 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Sebastopol, 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  ardent 
speakers. 

His  point  of  view  was  distinctly 
human.  He  spoke  again  and  again  of 
boys  and  girls,  of  their  latent  possibili- 
ties, of  what  their  adult  friends  owed 
them  and  of  what  they  in  turn  would 
owe  and  would  probably  give  society, 
if  only  they  could  be  allowed  a  chance. 

He  touched  lightly  upon  his  own  work 
and  of  how  he  as  a  high  school  admin- 
istrator was  trying  to  serve  the  elemen- 
tary children  of  'his  district. 

Later  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools  talked  with  him  and  won  from 
him  a  promise  to  write  her  a  letter  set- 
ting down  some  of  tire*  principal  facts 
brought  out  in  their  conversation.  The 
letter  follows  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

Reader,  if  you  were  the  Elementary 
Commissioner  of  Schools  of  California, 
would  you  not  hail  with  delight  for  your 
neglected  young  charges  such  super- 
vision   as    Mr.    Hull    gave    and    as    Mr. 
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Martin  is  now  giving?  If  only  all  high 
schools   of  California   similarly   situated 

;  could  realize,  as  some  of  them  are  realiz- 
ing, that  while  it  may  be  their  business 
to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  bars  that 

-  keep  many  elementary  graduates  out  of 
the  high  schools,  it  is  a  nobler  duty  to 
stretch  out  helping  hands  that  will  enable 
the  great  majority  of  elementary  gradu- 

Ites  to  leap  these  bars. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  high  school 
reshmen     out     of     one     hundred     and  I 
wenty-five    rural    elementary   graduates 
is  not  a  bad  showing.     Who  can  produce 
a  like  record? 

When  we  read  Mr.  Martin's  letter  to 
Commissioner  Olney  and  said  it  was 
going  to  be  printed  in  the  Blue  Bul- 
letin/he  replied,  "You  will  find  a  score 
of  union  high  schools  doing  similar  work 
among  the  elementary  schools  and  set- 
ting forth  equally  good  records.  They 
will  all  be  writing  in."  Wre  are  wonder- 
ing if  this  can  be  true. 

THE,"  LETTER. 
"Dear  Mrs.  McNaught: 

You  asked  for  a  statement  of  steps 
which  had  been  taken  to  bring  about 
close  cooperation  between  the  Analy 
Union  High  School  and  the  rural  ele- 
mentary schools  of  our  district. 

In  June,  1920,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  in  September  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  of  them  registered  as 
Freshmen  in  the  high  school.  The 
community  is  proud  of  this  record.  The 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent  enrollment 
was  due  to  many  factors. 

First — The  character  of  the  people ; 
they  are  all  prosperous  and  in  sympathy 
with   education. 

Second— The  High  School  pupils; 
each  one  is  a  booster  for  the  High  School 
in  his  elementary  district. 

Third — The  progressive  County  Super- 
intendent;  Mr.  Ballard  worked  with  the 
elementary  trustees  to  show  them  the 
benefit  of  the  supervision  of  their  various 
schools  by  the  High  School  Principal. 

Fourth — Mr.  Hull,  the  Supervising 
Principal ;  Mr.  Hull  paid  numerous  vis- 
its to  the  schools  making  earnest  talks  to 
the  pupils  during  the  year. 

Fifth — The  Compulsory  Education 
Law;  just  how  much  a  factor  the  law 
has  been  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
was  not  very  great  in  this  High  School 
District.     All    but    a   half   dozen    of   the 


elementary  graduates  entered  High 
School  willingly.  These  half  dozen  were 
visited  by  the  County  Attendance  Officer. 

The  aim  of  our  District — by  our  Dis- 
trict I  mean  the  High  School' Board  of 
Trustees,  all  the  Elementary  School 
Boards  of  Trustees  and  the  County 
Superintendent — is  to  develop  a  system 
of  schools  united  in  methods  and  pur- 
pose. The  rural  High  School  has  been 
an  institution  apart  in  the  rural  com- 
munity's life.  Except  in  a  few  cases  in 
this  state  it  has  failed  to  give  any  of  its 
Benefits  to  the  lower  schools.  The  rural 
iligh  School  and  its  faculty  should  help 
in  solving  the  problems  in  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

In  my  visits  to  our  elementary  schools 
I  have  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception 
and  have  found  the  teachers  most  anxi- 
ous to  talk  about  their  work  and  to 
know  how  their  individual  pupils  were 
progressing  in   High   School. 

We  intend  to  establish  the  use  of  the 
Courtis  Practice  materials  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  elementary  school  work  this 
year ;  next  year  we  are  going  to  cam- 
paign on  English  Composition.  By  tak- 
ing one  thing  each  year  we  expect  to 
obtain  better  results  than  by  overwhelm- 
ing the  teacher  with  an  overdose  of  new 
things  all  at  once. 

When  time  permits  I  shall  take  with 
me  on  some  of  my  trips  to  the  outlying 
schools  our  girls'  and  boys'  physical  edu- 
cation teachers  and  let  them  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  smaller  schools 
teaching  the  young  children  new  games 
and  exercises.  We  plan  to  have  our 
High  School  Physical  Education  instruc- 
tors follow  out  in  these  schools  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Hjelte  and  Miss  Van 
Hagen,  Assistant  State  Supervisors  of 
Physical  Education. 

As  a  further  -means  to  stimulate  their 
interest  in  High  School  I  also  hope  to 
have  the  High  School  Glee  Club  go  with 
me  and  entertain  the  pupils  occasionally. 
Tins  is  the  lighter  side,  but  it  helps  to 
build  up  the  desire  to  go  to  High  School. 

If  any  information  comes  to  you  that 
would  be  useful  here  would  you  kindly 
pass  it  to  us? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Melrowe   Martin." 

Can  you  beat  it? 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Music  conference. 

The  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools  has  been  authorized  to  call  a 
second  conference  on  music  in  February, 
1921,  for  the  discussion  of  the  teaching 
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of  the  subject  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  the  state.  All  music 
supervisors  and  other  persons  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  music  in  the  public 
schools  will  be  invited. 

Reports  of  the  committees  appointed 
in  January,  1920,  will  be  made  and  the 
work  of  the  coming  year  outlined. 

The  committee  on  "A  Rural  School 
Course  of  Study,"  Mrs.  Irene  C.  Cooke, 
chairman,  met  November  6  in  Sacra- 
mento, prolonging  the  day  session  to  an 
evening  and  night  one,  illustrating  the 
fact  that  the  members  were  not  typical 
time  servers.  Even  the  fact  that  they 
were  paying  their  own  expenses  did  not 
tempt  them  to  shorten  their  hours.  This 
committee  has  worked  hard  and  will, 
before  January  1, 1921,  present  a  tentative 
outline  that  it  is  hoped  may  be  of  material 
benefit  to  all  public  schools  not  provided 
with  music  supervisors. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

It  couldn't  be  done. 

The    following    little   poem    is    worth 
attention.     We  need  brave  citizens. 
Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he  with  a   chuckle   replied, 
That  maybe   it  couldn't,   but  he   would  be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 

On  his  face.     If  he  worried  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  ceuldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

Somebody   scoffed:    "Oh,   you'll  never  do  that; 

At  least,  no  one  ever  has  done  it." 
But  he  took  off  his  coat  and  he  took  off  his  hat, 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it; 
With  the  lift  of  his  chin,  and  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Without  any  doubting  or  quit  it, 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

There   are   thousands  to   tell  you  it   cannot   be 
done. 
There  are  thousands  to  prophesy  failure; 
There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you,   one 
by  one, 
The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you; 
But  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin, 
Then  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it; 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 
That  canot  be  done,  and  you'll  do  it. 

— Anonymous. 

Interest  in  school. 

Melrowe  Martin,  District  Superin- 
tendent  of    Schools,    Sebastopol,    makes 


•this  interesting  statement :  "Several 
mothers  have  mentioned  to  me  the  great 
interest  that  their  boys  have  taken  in 
life  since  entering  High  School  in  Sep- 
tember. The  particular  boys  are  grad- 
uates of  the  rural  one  and  two-room 
schools  and  have  had  little  chance  to 
play  or  meet  in  competition  with  those 
of  their  own  age.  One  mother  in  par- 
ticular remarked  that  her  boy  was  not 
only  interested  in  the  physical  work,  but 
took  greater  interest  in  his  studies." 
Ceark  W.  Hetherington. 

American  football  and  safety  first. 

Published  reports  have  stated  that 
fourteen  deaths  have  occurred  from  in- 
juries sustained  in  American  football 
games  in  the  United  States  during  the 
season  of  1920.  Eleven  of  the  fatalities 
occurred  among  high  school  players. 
The  reports  further  stated  that  no  seri- 
ous accidents  resulting  in  death  have 
been  sustained  in  any  high  school  or 
college  team  known  to  have  had  expert 
coaching.  Most  of  the  accidents  hap- 
pened in  so-called  "scrub"  games,  for 
which  players  were  net  required  to 
follow  a  training  program.  Safety  in 
any  game  lies  in  its  supervision.  Any 
boy  may  with  profit  and  without  danger 
play  American  football  if  he  plays  with 
boys  of  his  own  degree  of  skill  and 
capacity,  if  he  follows  a  strict  course  of 
practice  and  training,  and  if  the  game 
is  supervised  by  a  competent  director. 

Proof  of  this  statement  is  contained 
in  a  report  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper, 
Principal  of  the  Glenn  County  Union 
High  School,  at  Willows,  which  con- 
tains the  following  facts : 

During  a  season's  schedule  of  ten 
games  in  ten  weeks,  not  one  boy  has 
been  injured,  no  time  has  been  "taken 
out"  for  any  boy,  and  an  average  gain 
in  weight  of  8.8  pounds  per  boy  has 
been  recorded.  The  Glenn  County 
school  won  all  ten  games  by  large 
scores,  and  reached  the  semi-finals  in 
competition  for  the  state  championship. 
Clark  W.  Hetherington. 
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Attitudes  on  leadership. 

Suppose  some  school  man  proposed 
that  a  class  of  thirty  pupils  should  be 
given  histories  and  geographies  and 
readers  of  miscellaneous  edition  and 
put  in  a  class  room  to  study  without 
direction  or  teaching,  or  that  a  class  of 
fifty  girls  should  be  given  chemical  sup- 
plies and  turned  loose  in  a  laboratory 
with  miscellaneous  text  books  or  none 
at  all  and  without  directions  and  told  to 
experiment;  or  that  a  class  of  ninety 
boys  should  be  given  tools,  machinery 
and  wood  in  a  manual  training  shop  and 
without  leadership  told  to  make  what 
they  pleased. 

Undoubtedly  under  such  conditions  a 
few  children  would  accomplish  some- 
thing worth  while,  but  the  majority 
would  not,  and  practical  school  experts 
would  pronounce  the  suggestions  im- 
possible. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  is  advocated,  or 
rather  taken  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  many  school  people  turn  from 
thoughts  of  book  studies  or  laboratory 
or  manual  activities  to  big  muscle  or 
physical  training  activities. 

Clark  W.  Hetherington. 

The  Decathlon  scheme — a 
"self  starter." 

When  an  incentive  for  self  improve- 
ment in  physical  efficiency  has  been 
created  in  the  boy  or  girl  real  physical 
education  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
The  Decathlon  scheme  is  a  "self  starter'' 
for  creating  this  incentive. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  it  means 
to  a  pupil  to  receive  a  definite  per- 
centage grade,  the  result  of  tests  care- 
fully given  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
indicating  his  percentage  of  physical 
efficiency,  and  to  look  forward  to  an 
opportunity  to  better  his  percentage  in 
a  second  testing  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
It  means  that  the  pupil  must  practice 
diligently  and  daily,  not  only  in  events 
which  he  enjoys  most,  but  in  events 
which  develop  all  round  strength,  skill 
and  endurance.  It  means  further  that 
habits  of  sleep,  nourishment,  bathing 
and   other   hygienic   practices    necessary 


to  good  health  and  achievement  gain  a 
purpose.  It  means  that  handicaps  to 
normal  growth  and  development  must 
be  removed.  In  other  words  it  brings 
the  pupil  to  a  realization  that  his  physi- 
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cal  destiny  is  largely  a  matter  of  his 
own  making.  What  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  real  leadership  are  presented 
to  the  teacher  by  means  of  this  practical 
scheme. 

Clark  W.  Hetherington. 

Distribution  of  Decathlon  charts. 

The  revised  Decathlon  charts  for  ele- 
mentary schools  and  high  m  schools  are 
now  being  distributed  from  the  state 
office.  The  elementary  charts  are  being 
distributed  through  the  county  and  city 
superintendents.  Each  elementary  teach- 
er who  conducts  physical  training  activi- 
ties for  the  upper  elementary  grades 
(5th  to  8th  inclusive)  should  receive 
from  the   superintendent  one  chart  for 
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the  boys   and   one   for   the    gifts,     The }  distribution.     To  conserve  the  charts  it 
high  school  charts  are  being  sent  direc 


to  the  high   schools.     Each   high 
should  receive  one  boys'  and   one  girls' 
chart. 

Some  schools  could  probably  use  more 
charts  than  are  sent,  but  the  state 
budget  does  not  permit  of  more  liberal 


1  that  the  rules  and  dircc- 
:>n  the  back  be  copied  by  pupils  or 
(graphed  by  the  school  for  dis- 
on  to  the  pupils  and  that  the 
be  tacked  up  on  the  wall  with  the 
g  face  out. 

CrvARK    \Y.     1  IKTHKRINGTON. 


Push  Up    (Leaning  Rest) 


Push  Up    (Dip) 


Suggestions  on  the  use  of 
Decathlon  charts. 

1 .  Full  directions  for  conducting 
Decathlon  tests  are  given  on  the  back  of 
the  charts.  Read  them  carefully.  Refer 
constantly  to  the  State  Manual,  especial- 
ly to  Chapter  XI T,  which  contains 
methods  of  organization  and  leadership 
of  athletic  activities. 

2.  Give  tests  only  occasionally,  e.  g., 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  first 
term  and  end  of  the  second  term.    Care 


should  be  taken  to  test  the  same  events 
each  time  in  order  that  progress 
achieved  between  the  two  testing  times 
may  be  noted.  The  interval  of  time 
between  the  twfj  tests  should  be  long 
enough  to  register  improvement  by  reg- 
ular practice. 

3.  Distinguish  between  practice  for 
the  Decathlon  tests  and  testing  or  scor- 
ing achievement.  Practice  consists  of  a 
daily  routine  of  individual  athletic 
events  along  with  team  games,  hunting 
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at- 


games,  etc.  This  practice  develops  the 
strength  and  skill  needed  to  increase 
one's  percentage  in  the  tests.  Don't 
ill  the  Decathlon  scheme  by  testing  and 
recording  achievement  frequently,  as  for 
example,  once  or  twice  each  week.  Re- 
cording requires  time  and  if  done  too 
frequently  it  loses  all  value,  becomes 
onotonous  and  results  in  loss  of  time. 

4.  Upon  each  chart  are  three  test 
events,  the  Pull  Up,  the  Push  Up  and 
the  Sit  Up,  which  develop  fundamental 
strengths  needed  for  good  posture  and 
for  -efficient  handling  of  the  body.  On 
the  girl's  charts  Traveling  on  Rings  is 
given  as  a  substitute  for  the  Pull  Up 
and  on  the  boy's  charts  the  Half  Lever 
is  suggested  in  place  of  the  Sit  Up  for 
boys  who  score  100  per  cent  in  the  Sit 
Up.  Include  in  the  selection  of  events 
the  three  fundamental  events  or  their 
substitutes.  The  rest  of  the  selection 
will  depend  upon  available  facilities  and 
the  play  interests  of  the  children. 

5.  Lay  particular  emphasis  upon  good 
form  in  executing  events,  whether  in 
practice  or  testing.  The  easiest  way  is 
not  always  the  correct  way.  Almost 
any  boy  can  achieve  100  per  cent  in  the 
Sit  Up  if  allowed  to  bend  the  bade  in 
rising  to  a  sitting  position,  but  if  the 
back  is  kept  perfectly  straight  and  stiff 
while  bending  only  at  the  hips  perfect 
achievement  is  most  difficult. 

Illustrations  are  given  herewith  of 
correct  form  in  the  Pull  Up  and  the 
Push  Up.  Xote  in  the  Pull  Up  that  the 
bar  is  grasped  with  the  back  of  the 
bands  toward  the  face  and  that  the  boy 
does  not  swing  the  body  or  bend  at  the 
waist.  Note  in  the  Push  Up  that  the 
hips  are  slightly  elevated  and  that  they 
keep  the  same  relative  position  through- 
out the  exercise.  In  "dipping''  the 
abdomen  and  chest  do  not  touch  the 
ground.  We  are  indebted  for  these 
illustrations  to  the  Long  Beach  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education.  Other 
events  will  be  illustrated  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Blue  Bulletin. 

6.  If  you  arc  interested  in  knowing 
how  your  pupils  compare  with  those  of 
other  schools   at  the  end  of  the  spring 


term,  send  your  records  to  the  State 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  Sac- 
ramento. Records  must  be  recorded  on 
a  form  similar  to  that  suggested  on  the 
back  of  each  chart.  Place  the  name  of 
the  school  and  your  own  name  on  the 
consolidated  -record  sheet; 

Clark  W.   HethErington. 

A  good  game. 

With  the  return  of  a  greater  interest 
in  all  forms  of  athletics,  following  the 
world  war,  soccer  football  seems  to  be 
gaining  popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  California. 

Although  soccer  football  is  the  oldest 
form  of  football,  from  which  English 
rugby,  t  h  e  American  intercollegiate 
game,  the  Australian  game,  and  many 
other  variants  have  sprung,  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  natural  appeal.  Three  small 
boys  and  a  tin  can  are  often  all  that 
are  necessary  to  start  a  rudimentary 
game. 

In  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  Sonoma,  Co- 
lusa and  Sutter  counties,  around  and  in 
Sacramento,  Alameda,  Fresno,  and  many 
other  places,  soccer  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant fall  sport  for  all  elementary 
schools  and  for  the  smaller  high  schools. 

Soccer  football  is  a  lively  game  with 
great  possibilities  for  developing  strength 
and  skill.  Moreover  it  takes  very  little 
equipment,  is  not  dangerous,  and  can  be 
played  with  three  or  thirty  players  on  a 
side.  For  these  reason's  it  meets  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  state 
program  in  physical  education  and  it  is 
recommended  to  the  favorable  attention 
of  those  schools  where  it  has  not  yet 
been   tried. 

Clark  W.  HethErington. 

Dressing  rooms  and  shower  facilities. 

Recent  observation  in  one  of  the  most 
progressive  counties  in  the  state  seems 
to  indicate  that  schoolmen  and  school 
trustees  continue  to  accept  as  final  the 
judgment  of  school  architects  as  to 
what  constitutes  proper  dressing  room 
and  shower  bath  facilities  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  high  schools. 
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This  faith  is  often  very  disastrous  to 
the  physical  education  program.  Boys, 
and  more  especially  girls,  can  not  be 
blamed  for  not  wishing  to  change  cloth- 
ing and  bathe  in  dark,  poorly  ventilated 
and  crowded  locker  rooms  and  in  many 
high  schools  the  essential  shower  bath 
after  exercise  is  entirely  omitted  by  the 
girls  because  of  improperly  arranged 
dressing  facilities. 

When  once  the  ideas  of  the  architect 
are  embodied  in  substantial  walls  and 
concrete^  floors  the  school  trustees  very 
naturally  are  loath  to  tear  out  the 
poorly  -  planned  dressing  and  shower 
rooms,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
schools  in  which  are  found  the  largest 
number  of  pupils  permanently  excused 
from  physical  education  are '  nearly 
always  those  in  which  the  shower  facili- 
ties are  unsanitary,  inadequate  and 
poorly  arranged. 

Among  the  high  schools  which  have 
well  arranged  quarters  and  which  might 
be  studied  to  advantage  may  be  men- 
tioned Petaluma,  Sacramento,  and 
Pasadena. 

Clark  W.  Hetherington. 

Girls'  basket  ball. 

A  report  has  been  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  Department  of 
Physical  Education  does  not  sanction 
girls'  basket  ball.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  not  opposed  to  girls'  basket  ball 
as  such,  but  is  emphatically  opposed  to 
the  conditions  under  which  girls'  basket 
ball  is  often  conducted,  which  frequently 
make  it  an  extremely  dangerous  activity 
for  any  but  the  strongest  girls.  Cases 
of  injury  to  girls  resulting  from  girls' 
basket  ball  condemn,  not  the  game,  but 
the  conditions  which  make  the  game 
dangerous.  These  conditions  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  organization  of  basket  ball  as 
a  spectacle,  with  spectators  of  both 
sexes  present. 

2.  Emphasis  upon  winning  a  specific 
game. 

3.  Failure  to  judge  of  the  fitness  or 
capacity  of  a  girl  for  basket  ball  by 
means  of  a  thorough  physical  examina- 


tion and  careful  observation  through  a 
period  of  several  weeks  in  a  routine  of 
regular  practice  activity. 

4.  Failure  to  keep  track  of  the  periodic 
incapacity  of  girls  for  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained activity  and  to  prohibit  such 
activity  during  periods  of  incapacity. 

Because  basket  ball  is  a  game  in  which 
one  is  active  for  a  large  part  of  the 
playing  time  and  in  which  one  is  con- 
stantly urged  to  make  greater  effort,  the 
above  conditions  make  it  a  game  in 
which  girls  are  easily  susceptible  to  in- 
jury. The  emotional,  nervous  and 
organic  strain  resulting  from  an  organ- 
ization of  basket  ball  under  such  condi- 
tions is  more  than  most  girls  are  able 
to  stand. 

Volley  ball  and  baseball  are  not 
affected  by  these  conditions  in  the  same 
way. 

The  State  Department  recommends 
that,  unless  inter-school  girls'  basket 
ball  can  be  conducted  under  conditions 
which  make  it  a  safe  game  for  girls, 
it  be  eliminated  from  the  inter-school 
and  intra-mural  program.  Playground 
or  indoor  baseball  and  volley  ball  have 
been  substituted  for  basket  ball  by  a 
number  of  schools  which  at  present  are 
unable  to  insure  competition  under 
ideal  conditions. 

A  further  practical  suggestion  in  the 
organization  of  inter-school  activities 
for  girls  is  to  resort  to  every  possible 
device  for  removing  the  emphasis  from 
the  athletic  contest  and  placing  it  upon 
the  social  occasion.  Let  the  honor  of 
the  school  be  vindicated,  not  by  the 
score,  but  by  the  quality  of  the  social 
relationship.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  playing  several  games  at  a  meeting 
instead  of  one,  by  selecting  teams  im- 
mediately before  a  game  from  all  those 
who  have  trained  regularly  rather  than 
by  having  teams  selected  and  trained 
weeks  in  advance,  by  conducting  social 
activities  in  conjunction  with  athletic 
activities,  and  by  other  devices  which 
the  resourceful  director  can  invent. 

Clark  W.  Hetherington. 
Progressive  work  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Hackley  of  the  Longfellow  school 
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in  San  Francisco,  noticing  that  many  of 
her  children  appeared  under-nourished, 
began  to  supply  them  with  a  cup  of 
chocolate  at  the  lunch  period.  She  bore 
the  entire  expense  of  this  herself  at 
first,  but  the  children  later  began  to 
form  "milk  clubs"  and  brought  contribu- 
tions of  chocolate  and  sugar.  The 
efforts  have  now  been  put  on  a  business 
basis  and  about  fifty  children  are  served 
each  noon  for  two  cents  a  cup.  The 
milk  bill  is  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
dollars  per  month. 

In  this  school,  also,  competition  be- 
tween individuals  and  classes  in  the 
number  of  days  they  participate  in  out- 
door games  is  set  up  by  means  of  a 
class  list  posted  on  the  door  of  each 
classroom  for  the  children  to  note  the 
dates  on  which  they  have  participated  in 
active  games.  This  school  also  has  a 
sewing  club  for  girls. 

In  the  Grattan  School,  San  Francisco, 
the  principal  and  teachers  have  of  their 
own  accord  extended  the  physical  train- 
ing requirement  to  twenty-five  minutes 
a  day.  The  ten-minute  postural  drill  is 
given  in  the  morning  and  each  class  is 
also  given  fifteen  minutes  per  day  of 
instruction  in  outdoor  activities. 

.Clark  W.  Hetherington. 

Vocational  courses  for  the  training 
of  watch  repair  men. 

The  Jewelers'  Association  of  Califor- 
nia is  interested  in  promoting  vocational 
courses  which  will  train  persons  for  the 
watch  repair  trade.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  now  being  worked  out. 

A  great  shortage  of  skilled  craftsmen 
in  this  line  exists.  Heretofore,  the 
American  supply  came  from  Europe,  but 
few  recruits  have  reached  this  country 
from  that  source  since  the  beginning  of 
the  great  war.  The  result  is  that  the 
watch  repair  men  are  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public. 

The  trade  offers  a  good  opportunity 
for  young  men  or  young  women  who 
have  the  natural  qualifications  for  this 
type  of  work. 

There  is  room  in  California  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  type  of  instruction 


in  at  least  eight  or  ten  high  schools. 
Courses  in  the  subject  may  be  main- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  vocational  education  acts. 
E.  R.  Snyder. 

Vocational   courses   for 
dental  assistants. 

The  California  Dental  Association  is 
interesting  itself  in  the  promotion  of 
vocational  courses  for  the  training  of 
dental  assistants.  This  association  has 
investigated  the  matter  and  reports  that 
2500  trained  assistants  could  be  placed 
in  the  offices  of  dentists  in  California, 
if  properly  qualified  for  the  work. 

A  course  of  instruction  has  been 
worked  out  by  a  committee.  This  course 
as  outlined  covers  two  years  of  the  four 
year  high  school  course,  and  prepares 
for  the  following  duties : 
I.  General  office  work. 
II.  Care  of  patients. 

III.  Assisting  the  dentist  at  the  chair. 

IV.  Care  of  instruments. 
V.  Care  of  supplies. 

VI.  Laboratory  work  and,  in  some 
instances,  assisting  in  administer- 
ing anesthetics,  and  in  radiography. 

From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  con- 
tent, the  course  includes  the  following 
instructional  units:  business  practice  as 
applied  to  the  business  of  a  dentist; 
biology,  including  bacteriology;  electrics 
as  they  relate  to  the  dental  profession; 
chemistry  as  it  relates  to  the  metals  and 
other  material  used  in  dentistry;  dental 
mechanics,  including  the  making  of 
bridges,  plates,  etc. ;  the  care  of  patients 
from  the  nursing  standpoint,  including 
instruction  designed  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  become  a  satisfactory  assistant 
in  administering  anesthetics;  English, 
with  special  reference  to  oral  English 
and  the  technical  literature  of  the  busi- 
ness;  and  professional  ethics. 

The  course  as  planned  contemplates 
the  cooperative  plan  during  the  last 
year  of  the  high  school  course. 

These  courses  may  be  established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  and 
state  vocational  education  acts. 

E.  R.  Snyder. 
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High  schools  neglect  opportunities. 

The  California  high  school  law  per- 
mits high  schools  to  maintain  special 
day  and  evening  classes  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  in  any  branch  of 
study  that  may  be  taught  in  a  high 
school. 

These  classes  may  be  convened  at 
such  hours  and  for  such  length  of  time 
during  the  school  day  or  evening  and 
for  such  period  and  such  length  of  time 
during  the  school  year  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  board  of  education. 
.  The  enrollment  and  attendance  upon 
these  classes  shall  be  kept  and  the  units 
of  average  daily  attendance  shall  be 
determined  and  returned  as  a  part  of 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  high 
school  district. 

The  high  school  districts  maintaining 
such  classes  can  therefore  expect  to  re- 
ceive apportionments  of  money  both 
from  the  State  and  from  the  County. 

This  legislation  was  procured  in 
order  to  enable  high  school  districts  that 
were  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  reg- 
ular evening  high  schools  to  maintain 
instruction  for  the  adults  of  their  re- 
spective communities. 

There  is  probably  no  high  school  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  California  where 
instruction  for  adults  would  be  unwel- 
come. In  a  district  where  the  popula- 
tion is  small  and  scattered,  it  would 
probably  be  necessary-  to  arrange  in- 
struction in  short,  successive  units,  per- 
haps, in  some  instances,  not  duplicating 
the  courses  for  several  years. 

For  the  houewives  of  the  community, 
any  one  or  more  of  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  short  unit  courses  in  the  various 
phases  of  home-making  might  be  main- 
tained. 

For  farmers,  a  large  number  of  short- 
unit  courses  in  purely  agricultural  sub- 
jects might  be  maintained.  Farm  me- 
chanics and  farm  accounting  would  be 
welcome  in  any  rural  high  school 
district. 


Courses  of  instruction  for  illiterates, 
foreign-born  and  American-born,  and 
courses  in  naturalization  for  declarants 
are  the  special  responsibility  of  the  high 
schools. 

Courses  in  citizenship  for  all  adults 
should  be  provided  by  each  high  school. 
Some  of  the  short  units  of  instruction 
that  might  be  provided  under  this  head- 
ing are :  The  laws  that  all  should  know, 
and  their  purpose;  the  principles  under- 
lying all  laws  in  a  democracy;  ideals 
and  practices  of  democratic  government. 
The  relationship  of  personal  to  institu- 
tional democracy;  forms  of  local,  state, 
and  national  governments. 

Along  the  lines  of  general  education, 
short  courses  might  be  provided  in 
modern  literature,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  home  reading;  music;  art;  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  any  of  the  common 
or  high  school  branches  of  study  that 
might  be  desired  by  the  citizenry  of  the 
community. 

Above  all,  it  should  be  the  business 
of  high  school  authorities  to  see  that 
illiteracy  is  not  tolerated  in  the  high 
school  community.  Illiteracy  should  be 
stamped  out,  even  though  the  high 
school  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  pri- 
vate tuition  for  each  illiterate  in  the 
community. 

There  are  rural  high  schools  in  the 
State  of  California  J:hat  have  adopted  a 
program  similar  to  that  suggested  in 
this  article. 

E.  R.  Snyder. 

Education  and  Obedience. 

A  rich  landlord  of  Prussia  once  said 
to  an  educator,  "Why  do  you  wish  the 
poor  children  to  be  educated?  It  will 
only  make  them  unruly  and  disobedient.'' 
The  educator  replied :  "If  the  rulers  are 
wise  and  the  laws  good,  the  more  intelli- 
gent the  people,  the  better  they  will 
obey." 

Wilt.  C.  Wood. 
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ITEMS    OF    PUBLIC    INTEREST    FROM    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  SEPTEMBER  16  TO  23,  1920. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
regular  quarterly  session  in  Oakland, 
meeting  with  the  state  teacher-training 
conference  the  early  part  of  the  session. 

President  Phelps  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara State  Normal  School  presented  to 
the  board  the  problem  of  establishing 
courses  for  the  corrective  work  of  the 
state.  He  believes  that  the  training  of 
teachers  for  this  class  should  be  limited 
to  one  or  two  institutions,  so  that  they 
will  have  large  enough  group  to  carry 
it  along,  and  that  the  conditions  of  cer- 
tification to  cover  this  type  of  work 
should  be  laid  clown  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  matter  was  left  in 
Mr.  Phelps'  hands  to  work  out  a 
definite   plan. 

The  board  voted  in  favor  of  an  ade- 
quate annual  registration  of  minors. 

The  board  voted  to  eliminate  the 
words  "in  order  to  correct  individual 
postural  or  organic  defects"  in  para- 
graph D  "The  teacher  inspector  is 
authorized,''  page  6,  in  Bulletin  10  H  D 
when  a  new  edition  is  printed. 

A  committee  from  the  Bay  section  of 
the  California  Association  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Sciences  asked  the  board's 
approval  of  a  plan  to  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  state  as  supplementary 
material  a  pamphlet  on  lettering  to  be 
compiled  by  the  association,  the  pam- 
phlet to  be  printed  by  the  board.  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  submit 
their  material  to  the  cabinet  for  con- 
sideration and  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

The  suggestion  that  in  making  up  the 
legislative  program  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  make  the  term  of  school  trustees 
four  years  instead  of  two  and  have 
their  terms  of  office  expire  in  alternate 
years,   was  approved  by  the  board. 

The  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation was  authorized  to  call  an  art 
conference  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  at  such  date  as  he  may  decide. 


The  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools  was  authorized  to  call  a  confer- 
ence  in   music   early   in   February,   1921. 

Airs.  May  L.  Cheney  tendered  her 
resignation  as  assistant  secretary  in 
charge  of  credentials,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

A  committee  of  high  school  princi- 
pals from  the  city  of  Oakland  appeared 
before  the  board  and  submitted  the 
following  for  the  board's  consideration 
and  approval : 

"For  graduation  from  a  California 
high  school,  addition  of  a  sixth  major 
group,  consisting  of  commercial,  indus- 
trial, home  economics,  music,  art,  or 
any  other  course  to  be  later  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  cabi- 
net with  instructions  to  report  at  the 
December  meeting.  ' 

Retirement  salary  business. 

Retirement   salaries   were   granted   as 
follows : 
Five  hundred  dollars  per  annum — 

Airs.  Margaret  Hale  Chappell,  Santa 
Clara. 

Mrs.  Ida  A.  Coady,  Mill  Valley. 

Frank  J.  George,  Santa  Barbara. 

Jewett  C.  Gilson,  Oakland. 

Emory  Evans   Grinnell,   Oakland. 

C.  Marie  Halvorsen,  Los  Angeles. 

Josephine  Lemon,   Oakland. 

Ada  Martin,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  A.  Mathews,  River- 
side. 

William  C.  Roberts,  Santa  Ana. 

Stephen  B.  Wilson,  Richmond. 

Charlotte  Elmore  Wood,  Danville. 
Under  Section  14  of  the  Law — 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Bonham,  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Isabel  M.  Campbell,  Laguna 
Beach. 

Mary  H.   Lynch,   Oleta. 

Anna  May  McArthur,  San  Francisco. 

Anna  Selene  Meniham,  Cloverdale. 

Kate  Sophy  Schiller,  Kelso. 

Ada  M.  Savage,  Los  Angeles. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sac- 
ramento, December  6,  1920. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
*Wiu,  C.  Wood, 

'Executive  Secretary. 
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A  FAIR  CHANCE  FOR  ALL. 


"I  HOPE  THAT  THE  TIME  MAY  COME  WHEN 
OUR  COUNTRY  SHALL  GUARANTEE  TO  ALL  AN 
UNFETTERED  START  AND  A  FAIR  CHANCE  IN 
THE   RACE  OF   LIFE."— Abraham   Lincoln. 


The  above  quotation  from  the  immor- 
tal Lincoln  embodies  a  fundamental  ideal 
of  democracy  which  our  government 
is  approaching  with  ever-accelerating 
speed,  and  in  no  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment is  this  better  exemplified  than  in 
education. 

In  every  state  in  the  union,  there  is  a 
quickening  of  interest  in  all  proposals 
designed  to  provide  better  educational 
opportunities  in  order  that  all  may  have 
an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in 
the  race  of  life. 

The  national  programs  for  the  promo- 
tion of  physical  education,  vocational 
education,  part-time  education,  and  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  injured  per- 
sons are  a  direct  result  of  the  awakened 
consciousness  of  a  great  nation. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California 
expressed  this  consciousness  when,  by  a 
vote  of  approximately  two  to  one,  they 
passed  constitutional  amendment  num- 
ber sixteen,  which  is  designed  to  provide 
a  fair  chance  for  all  children,  regardless 
of  place  of  residence,  to  secure  at  least 
a  good  common  school  education. 

A  MINIMUM  SALARY  OF  TWELVE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  FOR  ALL 
TEACHERS. 

The  constitutional  amendment  popu- 
larly known  as  "No.  16"  greatly  in- 
creases school  revenue;  and  if  either  of 
the  bills  introduced  relating  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  these  funds  becomes  the  law, 
and  it  appears  that  one  or  the  other 
surely  will,  each  and  every  elementary 
school  district  of  the  state  will  receive 
from  the  state  and  county  combined  at 
least  $1,445  per  annum. 

These  bills  provide  that  $700  each  from 
state  and  county  shall  be  apportioned  on 
account   of    each    teacher    allowed,    and 


that  the  remainder  of  the  fund,  or  about 
$9  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance, 
shall  be  apportioned  to  each  district  on 
the  attendance  basis. 

One  teacher  unit  is  allowed  for  each 
district  for  the  first  thirty-five  units  of 
average  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  or 
fraction  thereof  of  not  less  than  five; 
and  an  additional  teacher  unit  is  allowed 
for  each  additional  thirty-five  units,  or  , 
fraction  of  thirty-five  units,  but  not  less 
than  one  unit  of  such  attendance.  This 
apportionment  will  make  it  'possible  to 
maintain  a  minimum  salary  schedule  for 
the  state  of  $1,200. 

SUPERVISION    FOR    RURAL    SCHOOLS. 

The    above    apportionment    measures 
also  provide  county   funds   for  the  em-  t 
ployment   of  supervisors  of  instruction, 
and  itinerant,  and  substitute  teachers. 

County  superintendents  of  California 
will  thus  for  the  first  time  be  able  to 
provide  adequate  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  so-called  essentials  as  well  as 
in  such  special  subjects  as  physical  edu- 
cation, music,  art,  and  agriculture. 

There  are  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
California  a  number  of  children  who  do 
not  live  within  reach  of  public  schools. 
These  children  for  the  mdst  part  receive 
no  instruction  whatever.  Where  they 
reside  in  groups,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  county  superintendent  to  provide  an 
itinerant  teacher  who  can  act  as  tutor  to 
these  children.  Many  of  these  future 
citizens  will  be  able  to  secure  a  fair  edu- 
cation if  they  can  be  provided  with  a 
tutor  who  can  meet  and  instruct  them 
once  or  twice  a  week. 

There  are  also  in  many  sections  of  the 
state  groups  of  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  construction  work.  In  some  instances, 
they  have  their  families  with  them,  and 
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while  they  are  usually  located  in  elemen- 
tary school  districts,  they  may  be  located 
so  far  from  the  schoolhouse  that  it  is 
impossible  for  their  children  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  provided. 
The  teaching  and  supervisory  funds  of 
the  county  superintendents  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  maintenance  of  a  school  in 
connection  with  the  camp. 

The  rural  schools  have  always  suffered 
more  or  less  from  enforced  vacations 
caused  by  the  indisposition  of  teachers. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  acts, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  will  be  able 
to  employ  supervisors  who  can  in  case 
of  emergency  be  used  as  substitute 
teachers. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  APPORTIONMENT 
MEASURES. 

Following  the  precedent  of  the  past, 
the  apportionment  measures  introduced 
in  the  Assembly  dealing  with  state  and 
county  high  school  funds  provide  for 
what  is  in  effect  flat  school  apportion- 
ments, and  also  average  daily  attendance 
apportionments. 

Heretofore,  one-third  of  the  state  high 
school  fund  has  been  divided  equally 
among  the  high  schools  of  the  state  re- 
gardless of  their  size.  The  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  fund  has  been  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  units  of  average 
daily   attendance. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  and  will 
probably  pass,  which  creates  junior  high 
schools.  The  junior  high  school  as  de- 
fined in  this  act  is  approximately  the 
same  institution  as  the  intermediate 
school.  In  order  that  these  institutions 
may  receive  a  school  allowance,  the  plan 
of  apportioning  the  same  has  been 
slightly  changed.  The  new  bill  allows 
$550  for  each  high  school  grade  main- 
tained in  junior  high  schools,  four  year 
high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools. 
This  makes  a  total  school  allowance  of 
$2,200  to  a  four  year  school. 

The  county  allotment  of  $250  for  each 
of  the  first  four  teachers  employed  in  a 
high  school  has  been  changed  so  that  it 
provides  for  $250  for  each  grade  of  in- 
struction  maintained   by  a   junior   high 


school,  a  four-year  high  school,  and  a 
senior  high  school. 

Heretofore,  evening  high  schools  have 
received  allowances  from  the  state  and 
county  on  the  school  basis,  while  no 
such  allowance  has  been  made  to  high 
schools  that  maintained  special  day  and 
evening  classes. 

There  were  in  California  last  year 
thirty-two  evening  high  schools  and 
more  than  one  hundred  day  high  schools 
that  maintained  special  classes. 

The  measures  now  before  the  legisla- 
ture provide,  aid  to  high  schools  that 
maintain  special  classes  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  high  schools  that  maintain 
evening  schools.  The  apportionment 
scheme  is  as  follows:  Eighty  dollars  is 
apportioned  tfor  each  and  every  unit  or 
major  fraction  of  a  unit  of  the  first  ten 
units  of  average  daily  attendance  in  an 
evening  high  school,  and  in  special  day 
and  evening  classes  (exclusive  of  part- 
time  classes  for  minors),  maintained  in 
connection  with  each  high  school  during 
the  preceding  school  year;  $60  for  each 
and  every  unit,  or  major  fraction  of  a 
unit,  of  the  second  ten  units  of  such 
attendance;  and  $40  for  each  and  every 
unit  or  major  fraction  of  a  unit  of  the 
third  ten  units  of  such  attendance. 
Thus,  each  school  will  be  entitled  to  an 
allowance  which  will  be  proportionate 
with  its  effort  to  serve  the  community. 
The  maximum  apportionment  to  a  school 
on  this  account  is  $1800. 

An  identical  provision  is  made  for 
each  high  school  district  maintaining 
part-time  classes  for  minors.  Here,  also, 
the  maximum  apportionment  on  this 
account  is  $1800. 

The  remainder  of  the  state  fund  is 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  units  of 
average  daily  attendance. 

The  county  apportionment  bill  applies 
the  same  principle  of  apportionment  to 
evening  schools  and  special  day  and 
evening  classes,  and  part-time  classes  for 
minors  as  the  state  apportionment  bill. 
However,  the  amount  allowed  is  in  each 
instance  just  half  of  that  provided  under 
the  state  apportionment  measure. 
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VOCATIONAL     REHABILITATION     FOR 
INJURED    PERSONS. 

On  June  2nd,  1920,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  federal  act  providing  for  the 
promotion  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  disabled  in  industry  and 
otherwise,  and  their  return  to  civil  em- 
ployment. This  measure  carries  with  it 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th,  1921,  and  $1,000,- 
000  each  for  the  next  succeeding  three 
years.  Of  this  sum,  there  will  be  appor- 
tioned to  California  contingent  upon  its 
providing  an  equal  amount  of  state 
funds,  a  little  over  $32,500. 

Senator  Jones  has  introduced  a  meas- 
ure accepting  the  benefits  of  this  act  and 
making  the  necessary  appropriation. 

All  of  the  states  but  seven  have 
already  accepted  the  benefits  of  the  act, 
so  it  seems  quite  probable  that  California 
will  also  accept. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  in- 
jured persons  is  being  promoted  not 
alone  as  a  humane  act,  but  also  on  the 
ground  that  the  nation  is  suffering  a 
very  great  economic  loss  on  account  of 
the  idleness  or  the  ineffective  work  of 
injured   persons. 

The  support  of  all  persons  rests  upon 
the  collective  efforts  of  the  people,  and 
if  such  persons  are  not  producing  as 
much  as  they  consume,  they  are  a  charge 
upon  society.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  thousands  of  injured  persons  in 
the  state  who  are,  because  of"  lack  of 
training  or  mal-adjustment,  producing 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing. 

The  acceptance  of  the  democratic  doc- 
trine that  we  owe  an  unfettered  start 
and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life 
means  that  we  can  no  longer  neglect  our 
duty  in  providing  necessary  educational 
opportunities  to  adults  as  well  as  to 
children  and  youth. 

No  one  would  dispute  the  fact  that  our 
first  duty  is  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  young.  However, 
those  who  are  injured  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  not,  without  educational 
assistance,  adjust  themselves  to  the  de- 


mands of  life,  are  like  unto  the  children 
in  this  respect. 

Certainly  the  injured  who  have  not 
yet  found  their  niches  in  the  scheme  of 
life,  or  who  have  been  rendered  unfit 
in  their  chosen  lines  of  work  because  of 
accident  or  disease,  are  included  among 
those  to  whom  the  immortal  Lincoln' 
would  give  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  of  life. 

The  federal  act  interprets  a  disabled 
person  as  meaning  "any  person  who  by 
reason  of  physical  defect  or  infirmity, 
whether  congenital  or  acquired  by  acci- 
dent, injury,  or  disease,  is,  or  may  be 
expected  to  be,  totally  or  partially  in- 
capacitated for  remunerative  occupa- 
tion." 

In  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the 
federal  and  state  acts  is  concerned,  the 
problem  will  be: 

First — To  locate  the  injured  person. 

Second — To  reestablish,  where  neces- 
sary, his  confidence  in  himself  and  in 
life. 

Third — To  measure  his  physical  and 
mental  qualifications. 

Fourth — To  find  what  occupations 
these  qualifications  would  fit  him  to 
occupy. 

Fifth — To  lead  him  to  choose  a  suit- 
able occupation. 

Sixth — To  provide  for  him  the  neces- 
sary education  and  training  to  enable 
him  to  fill  the  chosen  position. 

Seventh — To  find  employment  for  him. 

Eighth— To  exercise  supervision  over 
his  work  until  he  becomes  proficient  and 
independent. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  great 
public  service  can  be  performed  by  re- 
educating the  injured.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  satisfactorily  operating  such  an 
act  will  be  that  of  finding  a  means  of 
support  for  many  of  these  persons  while 
they  are  securing  the  necessary  educa- 
tion and  training.  This  particular  phase 
of  the  problem  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  persons  of  wealth  to  perform 
a  much-needed  social  service. 
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THE  SAME  CHANCE  IS  NOT  A  FAIR 
CHANCE  FOR  ALL. 

California  has  succeeded  unusually 
well  in  taking  the  school  to  the  people. 
When  the  topography  of  the  state  and 
the  consequent  distribution  of  popula- 
tion are  taken  into  consideration,  it 
would  appear  that  the  state  has  extended 
the  dominion  of  the  school  as  far  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Next 
year  it  will  be  possible  for  the  most 
remote  elementary  school  to  pay  a  wage 
that  should  attract  a  competent  teacher. 
The  state  is  also  providing  for  the  super- 
vision of  rural  schools.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  state  funds  and  beneficial  legis- 
lation, California  has  also  promoted  the 
organization  of  hundreds  of  splendid 
high  schools  well  distributed  over  moun- 
tain and  valley. 

Through  these  schools,  the  state  offers 
free  to  all  an.  education  that  prepares 
for  higher  institutions  of  learning' in  the 
manner  desired  by  them,  but  unfortu- 
nately, most  of  our  children  will  be 
unable  to  attend  such  institutions.  Some 
can  not  take  advantage  of  this  privilege 
because  nature  has  denied  them  the 
qualifications  that  would  enable  them  to 
profit  by  such  an  education,  or,  because 
of  distaste  for  certain  required  subjects, 
they  have  failed  to  properly  prepare 
themselves  while  many  can  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  privilege  because  of  the 
necessity  of  assuming  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  adulthood  while  still 
in  childhood  or  youth. 

The  high  school  course  leading  to 
higher  institutions  contains  a  relatively 
small  number  of  common  branches,  that, 
because  of  their  contribution  to  a  liberal 
education,  are  required  of  all.  Most  of 
the  branches  of  study  in  these  courses 
are  foundation  subjects  considered 
necessary  for  the  superstructure  of  a 
professional  education.  Consequently, 
persons*  who  take  these  courses  can  not 
fully  profit  by  them  unless  they  pursue 
their  studies  in  higher  institutions. 

The  youths  who  are  for  any  reason 
denied  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion mtfst  of  necessity  become  producers, 


while  their  peers  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  free  opportunities  provided  for  a 
vocational  education  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 

Has  the  youth  who  must  leave  school 
and  assume  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  adulthood,  without  having  re- 
ceived any  previous  training  to  fit  him 
for  his  work,  a  fair  chance  with  the 
youth  who  is  provided  with  four  or  more 
years  of  free  higher  education  designed 
to  prepare  him  for  his  vocation?  The 
answer  to  this  question  reveals  the  fact 
that  while  we  have  taken  the  secondary 
school  to  most  of  our  youths,  we  are 
not  providing  equal  opportunity  to  them, 
because,  so  far,  we  have  failed  to  develop 
in  most  of  our  high  schools,  courses  of 
instruction  that  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  must  enter  upon  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life  while  still  in  their 
minority. 

Just  as  a  great  university  must  study 
the  professional  needs  of  the  state  if  it 
is  to  become  proficient  in  meeting  them, 
so  must  the  secondary  school  study  the 
needs  of  the  local  community  in  order 
that  it  may  establish  and  maintain 
courses  of  instruction  that  will  meet  the 
various  needs  of  the  youths  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
demands  of  society  upon  each  of  its 
units  of  membership  vary  greatly.  The 
same  course  of  instruction  for  all  per- 
sons can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground 
that  all  persons  have  the  same  obliga- 
tions and  will  be  called  upon  to  perform 
the  same  duties  in  society.  In  so  far  as 
society  demands  different  service  from 
different  groups  of  persons,  the  school 
must  provide  for  different  courses  of 
instruction  preparing  for  these  different 
social  demands. 

Hordes  of  youths  that  were  not  found 
there  a  few  years  ago  are  today  entering 
our  high  schools;  and  additional  hordes 
representing  groups  will  be  entering  in 
the  near  future.  Most  of  these  will 
probably  be  neither  fitted  for  nor  de- 
sirous of  securing  a  higher  education. 
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It  is  the  problem  of  the  high  school 
of  today  and  of  tomorrow  to  so  organize 
itself  internally  as  to  enable  it  to  care 
for  all  of  the  interests  of  all  of  these 
children.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we 
provide  a  fair  chance  for  all. 

E.  R.  Snyder. 

The  farmer  and  physical  education. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  a  few 
days  ago  of  participating  in  a  series  of 
tennis  sets  with  a  well  known  rancher 
6f  the  Riverside  district  and  expressed 
some  surprise  that  the  gentleman  played 
tennis.  His  reply  was  "O,  1  play  almost 
every  afternoon  with  my  children.  I 
have  four  young  people  in  school,  old 
enough  to  enjoy  tennis  and  we  rigged 
up  a  good  court  at  home  and  have  some 
mighty  good  games."  That  man  has  the 
right  idea.  * 

In  the  first  place  he  is  keeping  him- 
self fit  by  one  of  the  finest  forms  of 
physical  exercise  and  outdoor  recreation 
known.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  the 
farmer  and  his  children  do  not  need  a 
balanced    program    of    physical    training 


as  well  as  the  city  folk;  and  the  need 
for  wholesome  recreation  is  even  more 
important  because  of  the  isolation  of 
the  farm. 

In  the  next  place  this  father  is  making 
himself  the  chum  and  confidant  of  his 
children ;  and  his  participation  with  them 
in  their  sports  will  give  him  an  access 
to  their  confidence  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  gain  in  any  other  way. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  hazarding  the 
opinion  that  in  that  family  the  problem 
of  discipline  is  easily  solved  and  the 
question  of  joy  rides  and  dancing  par- 
ties at  night  is  not  a  disturbing  one. 

Moreover  those  young  people  are  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  life  on  the  farm  and 
not  as  anxious  to  get  away  to  some 
town.  They  are  having  a  good  time  at 
home  because  it  is  very  certain  that  this 
tennis  proposition  is  simply  an  indication 
of  the  good  atmosphere  that  obtains 
there;  and  they  will  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  leave. 

The    good    example    of   this    father   is 
cordially  commended  to  other  parents. 
E.  P.  CearkE. 


THRIFT  EDUCATION  AND   BETTER  BUSINESS. 

Address  delivered  at  Ad  Club  luncheon,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 
December  29,  1920. 

Mr.   Chairman.  Ladies  and  GenteE 


men  :  I  noted  on  the  program  the  sub- 
ject assigned  to  the  speakers,  "The 
Beginning  of  Better  Business,"  and  won- 
dered why  this  body  of  people  inter- 
ested in  commercial  lines  should  call 
upon  a  teacher  to  suggest  how  to  im- 
prove business.  However,  I  have  ob- 
served in  recent  years  a  disposition  to 
put  upon  the  schools  the  burden  of 
solving  most  of  the  problems  of  the 
universe  so  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
that  this  organization  of  business  men 
should  call  upon  a  teacher  to  discuss  the 
biggest  problem  with  which  our  people 
are  concerned. 


Reasons  for  business  depression. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  analyze  the 
present     situation     in     the     commercial 
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world,  I  think  I  would  say  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  business  depression  is 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  in  fact,  since  the  war  was  over, 
we  have  been  selling  ourselves  moral 
and  economic  depression.  I  recall  how 
in  the  realm  of  government  we  have 
been  critical,  yes,  hypercritical ;  I  also 
recall  how  in  the  realm  of  business  we 
have  been  fault  finding.  I  am  not.  sur- 
prised that  after  two  years  believing  all 
the  tales  told  about  our  neighbors,  all 
the  tales  told  about  our  business,  all 
the  tales  told  about  our  public  officials, 
we  have  reached  a  point  of  economic  as 
well  as  moral  depression.  There  is  one 
sure  way  in  which  we  can  improve  busi- 
ness and  that  is  for  us  to  begin  to  sell 
ourselves  a  better  attitude  toward   one 


another,    and    a    better    attitude   toward 
our  government. 

The  importance  of  individual  effort. 

In  yet  another  way  there  is  need  for 
redirection  of  the  thought  and  practices 
of  the  American  people.  During  the 
war  we  began  to  have  great  confidence 
in  mass  action.  Great  armies  moved  to 
fight  other  armies ;  in  consequence  we 
felt  the  insignificance  of  the  individual. 
Mass  action  is  the  key  to  success  in  war, 
but  individual  action  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess in  peace  time  activities.  If  we  are 
going  to  restore  business  confidence  and 
success  in  America,  we  have  got  to 
realize  again  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual— ihe  individual  laborer,  the  in- 
dividual worker  and  the  individual  citi- 

:n. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  which  illus- 
trates the  point  I  have  in  mind 
better  than  anything  I  may  say.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople 'before  the  war.  We  had 
nine  members  there  and  being  young 
Americans  they  desired  to  have  a  base- 
ball game.  They  challenged  the  members 
of  the  British  Embassy,  but  the  British 
said  that  while  they  could  play  hockey 
and  golf,  they  couldn't  play  American 
baseball.  The  French  Embassy  officials 
in  response  to  a  challenge  also  sent  word 
that  they  couldn't  play  American  base- 
ball, so  these  American  boys  went  down 
into  the  heart  of  Constantinople  and 
gathered  together  nine  Turks  and  began 
to  teach  them  the  game.  After  about 
three  weeks  they  scheduled  a  test  game 
and  the  Turks,  having  taken  some  les- 
sons from  the  Americans,  won  the  toss 
and  were  the  first  to  bat.  The  first 
Turk  walked  up,  grabbed  his  bat,  gazed 
solemnly  at  the  pitcher  and  just  as  the 
ball  was  about  to  come  over,  looked  up 
in  the  sky  and  said,  "Oh,  Allah,  give 
strength  to  my  right  arm."  He  struck 
tbree  times  and  struck  out.  The  second 
Turk  walked  up,  picked  up  the  bat, 
gazed  at  the  pitcher,  looked  up  and  said 
"Oh.  Allah,  I  care  not  how  far  the  ball 
may  go."  He  struck  three  times  and  was 


out.  The  third  one  walked  up,  picked 
up  the  bat  and  as  the  ball  was  about  to 
come  over  he  said,  "Oh,  Allah,  send  the 
ball  over  yonder  fence,"  and  three  times 
he  struck  and  was  out.  The  Americans 
came  in  for  their  innings.  The  first  to 
bat  was  a  little  short  fellow;  he  had  his 
cap  turned  back  over  his  head  and  was 
chewing  gum.  He  picked  up  the  bat, 
gazed  at  the  pitcher,  and  just  as  the  ball 
was  about  to  come  over,  our  American 
looked  up  and  shouted,  "You  know  me, 
Al."  And  he  knocked  a  home  run!  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  to  quit 
depending  entirely  on  the  Almighty  or 
on  our  fellow  men ;  we  have  got  to 
realize  that  the  individual  has  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  load  in  industry,  in  busi- 
ness and  in  government. 

Our  relation  to  capital. 

The  great  war  also  gave  us  a  new 
idea  of  our  relation  to  capital.  We  are 
all  of  us  very  much  interested  in  capital. 
Industry  paid  wages  that  were  big  dur- 
ing the  war.  In  many  instances  those 
who  received  big  wages,  feeling  that  it 
was  theirs  to  spend,  spent  it  in  a  won- 
derfully prodigal  way.  The  war  de- 
stroyed a  hundred  and  ninety  billion 
dollars  worth  of  capital,  but  we  haven't 
estimated  the  amount  of  capital  that  the 
war  wasted  or  permitted  individuals  to 
waste.  You  and  I  know  that  the  waste 
was  tremendous  and  now  that  we  have 
destroyed  a  hundred  and  ninety  billion 
dollars  and  wasted  tens,  yes,  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  addition,  the  world 
finds  itself  today  facing  a  shortage  of 
capital.  If  we  pay  high  wages  and  divi- 
dends, and  those  wages  and  dividends 
are  wasted,  we  have  just  so  much  less 
capital  to  conduct  and  expand  our  busi- 
ness and  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
future. 

This  nation  of  ours,  then,  must  realize 
more  and  more  the  need  for  the  teaching 
of  thrift.  If  labor  is  to  receive  higher 
wages,  labor  must  recognize  the  need 
for  saving.  We  can  not  afford  to  con- 
tinue wasting  in  riotous  living  the  capi- 
tal needed  to  conduct  the  nation's  busi- 
ness.    I  would  like  to  see  the  time  come 
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in  this  country  of  ours  when  we  shall 
not  know  capital  as  a  separate  entity,  nor 
labor  as  a  separate  entity.  We  should 
have  a  population  in  which  every  man 
and  every  woman  is  both  a  capitalist  and 
a  laborer.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  of  us  will  be  rich  but  I  do  mean  that 
every  one  who  labors  should  have  a 
bank  acount  or  should  have  an  invest- 
ment in  government  savings  securities. 
When  this  time  is  reached,  many  of  the 
problems  of  capital  and  labor  will  have 
disappeared. 

The  importance  of 
education  to  business. 

One  other  thought  before  closing: 
While  we  are  talking  about  business  and 
thrift,  let  us  remember  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.  Education  is  a 
means  for  making  better  business  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  means  for  improving 
the  conditions  of  America.  During  the 
war,  we  fought  successfully  very  largely 
because  of  the  brains  that  were  developed 
in  our  schools.  We  succeeded  won- 
derfully well.  In  time  of  peace  we 
must  recognize  that  commercial  and 
industrial  success  is  due  very  largely 
to  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  our  schools.  How  else  can  we 
account  for  the  success  of  the  American 
people?  Is  it  due  to  heredity?  Is  it  due 
to  the  ancestors  who  came  across  the 
water?  I  want  to  point  out  that  our 
ancestors  weren't  successful  before  they 
came  here.  The  reason  most  of  them 
came  over  was  that  they  hadn't  been 
successful  across  the  water.  Is  our  suc- 
cess due  to  our  natural  resources? 
Down  in  Mexico  they  have  wonderful 
natural  resources  and  they  are  not  suc- 
cessful. The  same  is  true  in  Russia. 
There  is  only  one  institution  which  can 
explain  the  success  of  the  American 
people  and  that  is  the  school,  which 
affords  an  open  pathway  for  merit  of 
whatever  kind,  which  spells  the  word 
"opportunity"  for  every  boy  and  girl  in 
this  country — the  institution  which  the 
state  superintendents  here  on  the  plat- 
form are  proud  to  represent. 

Let  us  not  then  become  so  thrifty  as 
to  neglect  public  education.    In  1918  the 


United  States  spent  $670,000,000  on  edu- 
cation. During  the  same  year  our  people 
spent  $780,000,000  on  chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco.  Between  April  7,  1917  and 
April  7,  1919,  the  United  States  spent  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  Germans  and  pre- 
paring to  kill  Germans,  $21,800,000,000. 
I  figured  up  the  cost  of  education  in  the 
United  States  from  1789  to  1917,  when 
the  war  began,  and  during  that  128-year 
period  we  expended  for  public  education, 
including  all  the  amounts  spent  by. the 
federal  government  and  the  states  and 
territories  and  counties  and  other  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  $14,400,000,000.  In  two 
years  of  war  we  expended  50  per  cent 
more  for  the  purpose  of  killing  Germans 
and  preparing  to  kill  Germans  than  we 
expended  in  128  years  for  the  making  of 
American  citizens — yet  some  people  say 
that  education  costs  too  much.  Fellow 
citizens,  let  us  not  practice  penuriousness 
in  the  support  of  our  schools.  As  long 
as  there  is  need  for  boys  and  girls  to 
be  educated  we  should  be  generous 
rather  than  penurious  in  the.  matter  of 
education. 

Thrift  in  the  schools. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  intend  to  render  to  business 
a  service  that  they  have  never  rendered 
before;  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  this 
conference  of  state  superintendents  has 
been  called.  We  expect  to  develop 
among  our  boys  and  girls  habits  of 
thrift ;  we  expect  to  cooperate  to  the  ful- 
lest with  the  government  savings  organi- 
zation and  with  the  banks  that  have 
interested  themselves  in  this  thrift  move- 
ment. We  hope  to  solve,  or  to  help 
solve  the  great  problem  facing  the 
American  people  today — the  problem  of 
increasing  the  capital  of  the  nation  in 
order  that  the  nation  may  go  on  and  on 
and  do  the  great  work  that  you  and  I 
want  it  to  do  and  believe  that  it  is  its 
destiny   to   do.  Will  C.  Wood. 

Common  education  for  girls. 

The  high  school  of  today  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  common  school  of  the 
people,  offering  increasing  numbers  of 
courses  preparing  directly  for  community 
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service.  The  vocation  of  home-making 
in  California  high  schools  has  been  given 
unusual  recognition  throughout  the  state. 

Of  337  high  schools  listed  in  the  High 
School  Directory  for  the  school  year 
1920-1921,  all  but  thirty  five  schools  offer 
instruction  in  this  subject,  whereas  ten 
years  ago  but  few  had  given  any  recog- 
nition to  the  subject. 

The  value  to  society  of  home-making 
education  is  recognized  not  only  by 
school  authorities  but  by  the  community 
at  large  as  is  indicated  by  the  increasing 
number  of  schools  both  elementary  and 
high  that  require  it  of  all  girls  for  grad- 
uation. The  school  of  tomorrow  will 
undoubtedly  prepare  the  girl  for  her  dual 
vocation  in  life  as  a  citizen  home-maker 
and  a  wage-earner. 

The  State  Department  believes  in  this 
type  of  education,  and  although  it  real- 
izes the  difficulties  that  some  school  dis- 
tricts must  cope  with  in  providing  this 
opportunity  for  its  girls,  it  urges  school 
authorities  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  possibilities  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts of  making  home-making  instruc- 
tion acceptable  as  a  part  of  the  basic  edu- 
cation for  every  girl. 

Such  a  course  should  have  two  definite 
aims — one  to  idealize  the  home  and 
thereby  develop  the  home-making  in- 
stinct to  the  end  that  all  girls  as  poten- 
tial home-makers  shall  look  upon  this 
vocation  as  second  to  none  in  importance 
to  society;  and  secondly  to  provide  suit- 
able instruction  in  the  art  of  home- 
making. 

If  such  instruction  is  to  become  accept- 
able as  basic  in  the  education  of  girls, 
the  subject  matter  selected  must  relate 
to  a  larger  number  of  problems  in  the 
home  that  can  or  should  be  organized 
in  courses  in  food  and  clothing,  and 
should  include  art  applied  to  the  home 
in  topics  of  house  planning,  furnishing, 
interior  design,  clothing  and  landscap- 
ing; physical  and  chemical  science  ap- 
plied to  the  many  problems  of  the  home 
including  not  only  food,  nutrition,  and 
sanitation,  but  all  other  home  problems 


such  as  are  presented  in  laundering, 
cleaning  of  metals  and  painted  surfaces, 
electric  and  other  equipment  of  the 
home.  A  well  organized  science  course, 
not  including  instruction  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  service  of  foods,  should  be  or- 
ganized for  girls  and  could  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  general  science  require- 
ment for  high  school  graduation.  Em- 
phasis is  needed  upon  the  care  of  chil- 
dren and  the  finance  of  the  home.  The 
content  must  be  organized  to  appeal  to 
the  interest  of  the  girl  of  high  school 
age. 

These  courses  could  profitably  displace 
in  a  large  part  some  of  the  practical 
courses  in  foods  and  clothing  now 
offered  to  girls  in  the  high  school  who 
have  had  acceptable  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  the  same  in  their  elementary 
school  course. 

The  careful  selection  of  a  teaching 
force  broadly  trained  to  handle  this  in- 
struction is  essential  to  success  if  home 
making  education  is  to  become  basic  in 
the  education  of  all  girls. 

Maude  I.  Murchie. 

Summer  school  course  for 
teachers  of  Agriculture. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
of  the  University  of  California  an- 
nounces that  teacher  training  courses  in 
Agriculture  will  be  offered  this  year  at 
the  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Ontario,  California,  from  June 
20  to  July  30.  Some  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  announced  are :  Problems  of 
Organized  Rural  Community  Life,  The 
Rural  Survey,  Principles  and  Practices 
of  Teaching  Agriculture,  Agriculture 
Clubs  and  Elementary  School  Agricul- 
ture, Project  Job  Analysis,  Problems  in 
Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture,  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Gas  Engines  and 
Tractors,  Farm  Mechanics  and  Repairs, 
General  Animal  Husbandry,  Citriculture, 
Pomology,  Poultry  Husbandry,  Bee 
Husbandry,  etc.  No  tuition  will  be 
charged  persons  preparing  to  teach  Agri- 
culture. 
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For  further  information  write  to 
Merton  E.  Hill,  Principal  of  the  Chaff ey 
Union  High  School,  Ontario,  or  Profes- 
sor F:  L.  Griffin,  Budd  Hall,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

J.    B.    LlIylvARD. 

A  new  service  of  the  P.  T.  A. 
suggested  by  Porterville 
Union  high  school. 

The  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  serve  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  in  many  different  ways,  both 
ideally  and  materially.  As  time  goes  on 
and  conditions  change,  the  service  ren- 
dered will  take  on  new  forms;  but  we 
know  some  of  it  will  always  be  needed 
and  will  never  flag.  Helpful  friends 
never  fail  to  find  work. 

A  new  service  coming  because  of  new 
life  conditions  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested to  the  P.  T.  A.  by  the  Porterville 
Union  High  School,  through  its  princi- 
pal, Mr.  W.  A.  Ferguson,  and  right 
prompt  has  been  the  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  "helpful  friends."  The  story 
sent  by  the  high  school  to  the  Elemen- 
tary Commissioner  because  of  her  inter- 
est in  the  P.  T.  A.  and  of  what  this  new 
activity  may  mean  for  the  elementary 
boys  and  girls  in  the  union  high  school 
district,  is  this : 

"About  a  year  ago  the  Porterville 
Union  High  School  reorganized  from  a 
union  of  two  districts  to  a  union  of 
twenty  districts.  Of  these  the  Porter- 
ville district  has  twenty-five  teachers, 
another  district  has  four  teachers,  an- 
other three,  another  two  and  all  the 
rest  are  one-teacher  schools. 

"With  the  hope  that  we  might  be  of 
some  service  to  these  one-teacher  schools 
and  to  the  people  who  live  in  these  dis- 
tricts we  organized  a  Parent-Teacher 
Association  for  the  union  high  school 
district.  We  felt  that  what  was  needed 
was  a  little  closer  relationship  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  district  and  that 
the  first  step  in  that  direction  might  be 
taken  through  an  organization  that 
would  include  in  its  membership  all  the 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  high  school 
throughout  the  district. 

"Our  organization  has  just  been 
formed  and  seems  to  be  started  right. 
We  are  making  no  boasts  as  to  what  we 


will  accomplish  but  we  are  expecting  to 
make  our  Association  a  factor  in  the 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  High 
School  to  every  corner  of  the  district." 

Here  js  a  perfectly  good  story  upon 
which  there  is  no  copyright.  Union 
high  school  districts  similarly  situated 
are  free  to  use  the  story  outright  or  to 
modify  it  to  meet  their  own  conditions. 
Here's  hoping! 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

For  Young  Americans. 

The  Department  of  Patriotism  of  the 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teacher  Associations  has  issued  a  leaflet 
on  the  American  flag.  The  leaflet  con- 
tains the  Flag  Salute  and  the  Flag  Code 
together  with  suggestions  concerning  the 
observance  of  patriotic  days.  Since  the 
leaflets  have  not  been  distributed  gener- 
ally in  the  school  of  the  state,  I  feel  that 
I  should  reprint  the  principles  embodied 
therein.  Mrs.  J.  Warren  Comstock, 
State  Chairman  of  the  Patriotism  De- 
partment, has  done  a  splendid  piece  of 
work  in  preparing  and  issuing  this  leaf- 
let. The  following  are  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions made : 

FLAG  SALUTE. 

1.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  ^  to 
the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation 
indivisible,   with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

FLAG    CODE. 

2.  The  flag  should  never  be  placed  below  a 
person    sitting. 

3.  The  field  of  the  flag  is  the  stripes,  the 
union  is  the  blue  and  the  stars. 

4.  When  the  flag  becomes  old  or  soiled  from 
use   it   should   be   decently   burned. 

5.  When  two  American  flags  are  crossed  the 
blue  fields  should  face  each  other. 

6.  In  decorating,  the  flag  should  never  be 
festooned  or  draped;   always  hung  flat. 

7.  The  statutes  of  the  United  States  forbid 
the  use  of  the  flag  in  registered  trademarks. 

8.  As  an  altar  covering  the  field  should  be 
at  the  right  as  you  face  the  altar  and  nothing 
be   placed   upon   the   flag   except  the   Bible. 

9.  The  American  flag,  the  emblem  of  our 
country,  is  the  third  oldest  national  flag  in  the 
world.  It  represents  liberty,  and  liberty  means 
obedience  to  law. 

10.  In  crossing  the  American  Flag  with  that 
of  another  nation  the  American  colors  should 
be  at  the  right. 

11.  Always  stand  when  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  is  being  played  or  sung  and  protest 
when   used    in   a    medley. 

12.  The  flag  should  never  be  worn  as  the 
whole  or  part  of  a  costume.  As  a  badge  it 
should  be  worn  over  the  left  breast. 

13.  There  are  three  standard  sizes  for  the 
flag  provided  by  the  War  Department  regula- 
tions: Garrison  flag,  38x20  feet;  Post  flag, 
19x10   feet,   and    Storm   flag,    9Jx25    feet. 
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14.  If  you  hang  the  flag  from  a  window  it 
should  be  suspended  by  the  same  edge  which  is 
ordinarily  attached  to  the  pole,  and  two  flags 
are  hung  together  cantons  should  be  placed 
together.  If  the  flag  is  draped  across  the 
street  the  blue   canton  should   be  up. 

15.  When  the  flag  is  passing  in  parade,  in 
review,  or  is  being  raised  or  lowered,  the  spec- 
tators should,  if  walking,  halt;  if  sitting,  arise, 
uncover  and  stand  at  "attention." 

16.  The  State  law  requires  that  a  large  flag 
shall  be  displayed  on  all  school  buildings  and 
a  small  one  in  each  class  room,  during  sessions. 

17.  The  law  regarding  the  desecration  or 
abuse  of  the  flag  appears  in  the  Penal  Code  of 
the    State   as   310    (1917   Amendment). 

Public  schools  and  citizens  should  observe 
the    following   Patriotic   days: 

February    12 — Lincoln's   Birthday. 

February  22 — Washington's  Birthday. 

May    30— Memorial    Day. 

June    14 — Flag    Day. 

July   4 — Independence  Day. 

November  11 — Armistice  Day. 

Wiu,  C.  Wood. 

"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

Although  the  operation  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  popularly  known  as 
"Xo.  16"  will  most  vitally  affect  the  one- 
teacher  school,  it  will  result  in  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  all  teachers  in 
California.  This  will  bring  into  the 
teaching  profession  the  trained  teachers 
who  have  left  it  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  and  young  men  and 
women  now  in  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges who  are  choosing  their  vocations. 

But  coincident  with  the  general  rise 
in  teachers'  salaries  is  the  slump  in  em- 
ployment in  other  occupations.  This 
will  also  increase  our  supply  of  teachers 
in  the  near  future,  and  when  it  does 
come,  as  surely  it  will,  the  law  of  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest"  will  be  in  full 
operation.  It  will  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  a  poor  teacher  to  survive. 

The  people  of  California  have  shown 
that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  efficient 
school  service  and  we  must  count  on 
their  demanding  it.  "To  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed"! 

J.  B.  Lii^ard. 

Credit  to  whom  credit  is  due. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  and  simplest 
way  to  give  credit  to  the  author  of  the 
poem  entitled  "It  Couldn't  Be  Done" 
that  was  printed  in  the  December  Blue 
Bulletin  and  signed  "Anonymous"  is  to 
print  portions  of  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  S.  H.  Dadisman  of  the 


University  of  California  and  our  reply 
to  it. 

Mr.  Dadisman  s  Letter — Mr.  Dadis- 
man writes :  "I  note  in  the  December 
Blue  Bulletin  that  the  poem  entitled,  'It 
Couldn't  Be  Done,'  was  signed  'Anony- 
mous.' This  poem  was  written  by  Edgar 
A.  Guest.  He  recited  this  poem  among 
others  last  week  here  in  Wheeler  Hall 
on  the  Campus  to  an  auditorium  filled 
with  U.  C.  students.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  four  different  persons  that  you 
should  give  the  author  credit  for  his 
poem  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin." 

Our  Reply — "We  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Edgar  A. 
Guest,  author  of  the  poem  entitled  It 
Couldn't  Be  Done.'  On  investigation  we 
found  that  the  poem  was  copied  from  a 
book  entitled  'Platform  Pieces'  (Book 
One)  compiled  by  Henry  Gaines  Hawn 
and  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com- 
pany. In  this  book  the  poem  is  signed 
'Anonymous.'  I  have  written  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company  and  have  forwarded 
a  copy  of  your  letter. 

"Thanking  you  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  this  matter." 

Additional  Note — Miss  Effie  Hawkins 
of  Berkeley  High  School  states  that  Mr. 
Guest's  home  is  Detroit,  Michigan;  that 
he  is  traveling  in  California,  and  that  he 
recently  delighted  the  students  of  her 
class  by  reading  some  of  his  poems, 
"It  Couldn't  Be  Done"  among  them. 
Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Opportunities  for  summer 
training   in   Physical   Education. 

All  the  universities  and  ndrmal  schools 
of  the  state  will  offer  summer  session 
courses  in  physical  education.  The  list 
of  institutions  is  given  below  with  a 
general  comment  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  courses  offered  where  the  data 
are  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  University  of  California — (June 
22-July  30)  will  offer  its  usual  long  list 
of  courses  in  the  technique  of  physical 
training  activities.     Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed 
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of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  give 
three  theory  courses :  "History  and 
Theory  of  Physical  Education,"  "Physi- 
cal Examination  and  Health  Super- 
vision," and  "Therapeutic  Gymnastics 
and  First  Aid  for  Athletic  Injuries." 
The  other  theory  courses  are  "Methods 
and  Practice  in  Teaching  Gymnasium 
and  Playground  Activities"  and  "Meth- 
ods and  Practice  in  Coaching  Athletics 
and  Mass  Drills."  One  course  on 
"Schoolroom  Games  and  Gymnastics" 
and  several  courses  on  folk  dancing  give 
material  of  value  in  the  average  ele- 
mentary school  grades. 

Stanford  University — (June  21 -July 
27)  will  organize  a  special  six  weeks 
summer  session  course  in  Physical  Edu- 
catk>n  particularly  designed  for  high 
school  instructors  and  elementary  super- 
visors. Dr.  Herbert  R.  Stolz  of  the 
State  Department,  Dr.  A.  D.  Browne  of 
Stanford  University,  Miss  Helen  M. 
Bunting  of  Stanford  University,  Dr. 
Lela  Beebe,  and  Miss  Signe  Hagelthorne 
will  give  the  theory  courses  and  Dr. 
Stolz  will  advise  instructors  in  service 
about  their  credentials  and  their  local 
school  problems. 

Stanford  in  addition  to  a  full  list  of 
courses  in  the  technique  or  special 
methods  of  physical  training  activities 
will  stress  the  theory  courses  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Growth  and  Development 
of  the  Child,"  "The  Organization  and 
Leadership  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
High  Sch6ols,"  "Physiology  of  the  Mus- 
cular and  Nervous  Systems,"  "Kine- 
siology," "Physical  Examinations  and 
Growth  Divergences,"  "Principles  and 
History  of  Physical  Education,"  "The 
Principles  of  Teaching  and  Leadership 
Including  an  Introduction  to  Teaching 
Hygiene,"  "The  Adaptation  of  Activi- 
ties," "First  Aid  to  the  Injured." 

Southern  Branch,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia—  (June  20- July  30)  will  offer  sev- 
eral technique  courses  of  value  to  ele- 
mentary teachers  as  well  as  high  school 
instructors  and  several  theory  courses : 
one  by  Mr.  Cozens  on  the  "Organization 


and  Management  of  School  Play- 
grounds" and  three  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCurdy  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Springfield,  of  value  to  high  school  in- 
structors as  follows:  "Physiology  and 
Hygiene  of  Exercise,"  "Physical  Exam- 
inations and  Health  Supervision,"  "Phys- 
iotherapy." 

University  of  Southern  California  will 
offer  several  courses  on  technique,  two 
courses  by  Prof.  La  Porte,  on  "Applied 
Methods,"  and  two  courses  by  Dr. 
Blanche  Brown,  on  "Health  Supervision 
and  Growth  Control,"  and  "Hygiene 
Teaching  and  First  Aid." 

Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  offers 
two  lists  of  courses  for  the  elementary 
teachers :  First  the  courses  required  of 
all  elementary  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary teacher's  certificate  under  present 
State  Board  requirements,  and  second, 
the  courses  required  for  the  "proficiency 
clause"  in  physical  education.  All  these 
courses  (largely  practical  courses  with 
appropriate  theory  courses)  are  designed 
especially  to  fit  the  elementary  teacher 
to  carry  out  the  state  program  in  physi- 
cal  education. 

Santa  Barbara  stresses  the  "profi- 
ciency courses"  which  are  advanced 
courses,  and  require  the  "elementary 
course  as  a  prerequisite  or  an  equivalent 
skill  and  knowledge  gained  through  ex- 
perience. 

San  Diego  State  Normal — (June  27- 
August  5)  offers  during  the  "Regular 
Annual  Session  of  Six  Weeks,"  courses 
in  physical  training  activities  for  all 
grades  and  "courses  dealing  with  the 
materials  and  methods  of  the  present 
state  program."  Mr.  C.  E.  Peterson  of 
the  Berkeley  School  Department,  has 
been  secured  to  reinforce  the  regular 
staff  in  teaching  the  summer  courses. 
The  training  school  of  the  normal  will 
be  in  session  for  observation  and  dem- 
onstration. San  Diego  offers  unusual 
opportunities  for  personal  recreation  in 
and  opportunities  to  acquire  skill  in 
organizing  swimming  and  boating. 

Chico  Normal  School  will  offer  courses 
in  its  summer  session  at  Sisson,  Shasta 
Co.,  and  Fresno  Normal  School  at  Hun- 
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tington  Lake  in  the  Sierras,  and  the 
San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  and  Areata 
Normal  Schools  will  offer  courses  but 
the  state  office  has  no  data  on  the 
courses. 

Catalogues  can  be  secured  from  the 
several  institutions  by  the  end  of  March 
or  a  little  later. 

Clark  W.  Hetherington. 

State-wide  contest 
for  small  high  schools. 

The  California  Interscholastic  Federa- 
tion is  cooperating  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  in  pro- 
moting among  the  smaller  high  schools 
a  contest  in  all  round  strength  and  skill 
for  all  boys  and  girls  enrolled.  A 
handsome  bronze  trophy  in  the  form  of 
a  shield  has  been  donated  by  a  man 
well  known  to  the  school  men  of  the 
state,  but  who  has  requested  that  his 
name  be  withheld. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  high  schools 
in  the  state  which  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  school  term  had  an  en- 
rollment not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
pupils. 

^Information  concerning  the  conditions 
of  the  contest  and  entry  blanks  have 
already  been  sent  out  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  several  sections  of  the  O.  I.  F. 
No  entry  fee  is  required.  If  any  eligible 
school  has  not  received  an  invitation 
to  take  part  in  this  competition,  it  should 
notify  the  State  Department  of  Physical 
Education  of  the  omission. 

Clark  W.  Hetherington. 

Decathlon  records. 

Decathlon  records  have  been  received 
recently  from  Fresno  and  Alameda  ele- 
mentary schools  and  from  the  Thirtieth 
Street  Intermediate  School  of  Los  An- 
geles. All  of  these  records  show  con- 
sistent improvement  in  strength  and  skill 
acquired  through  systematically  organ- 
ized practice.  The  state  office  is  desir- 
ous of  securing  the  records  of  pupils  in 
Decathlon  tests  in  order  to  make  a  more 
scientific  determination  of  standards  in 
scoring-  achievement  for  the  different  age 
periods,  to  give  the  basis  for'  state-wide 
competition  and  to  accumulate  evidence 


showing  results  from  our  California  pro- 
gram of  physical  education.  Records  to 
be  of  value  for  these  purposes  must 
show  the  age,  grade,  height  and  weight 
and  the  actual  record  in  achievement  of 
each  pupil  in  each  event,  not  percentages 
only.  Clark  W.  Hetherington. 

The  place  of  the  junior  high  school. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Reed,  at  the  High  School 
Principals'  Conference  at  San  Rafael, 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Opportu- 
nity of  the  Junior  High  School"  which 
should  be  read  by  every  school  adminis- 
trator. It  was  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment reached  after  years  of  patient  ex- 
periment. The  experimenting  still  con- 
tinues as  to  details,  but  most  of  the  prin- 
ciples mentioned  have  been  established. 
Many  educational  problems  have  been 
solved  through  the  establishment  of  this 
type  of  school.  The  most  outstanding 
achievements  to  the  credit  of  the  junior 
high  school  are  the  increase  in  the  hold- 
ing power  of  the  school,  the  better 
teaching  of  citizenship  through  practice, 
and  the  individual  exploration  of  many 
vocations  through  short  courses  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum. 

At  Atlantic  City,  in  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence, a  most  interesting  debate  was 
held  on  the  question :  "Is  the  Junior 
High  School  Delivering  the  Goods"? 
The  proponent  of  the  question,  Mr.  Bal- 
lard D.  Remy,  Principal,  Forest  Park 
Junior  High  School,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, made  a  clear  and  forceful  pre- 
sentation of  his  case.  The  speaker  on 
the  negative,  Superintendent  L.  C.  Ward, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  included,  in  his 
definition  of  the  junior  high  school,  de- 
partmentalized groupings  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  those  schools 
which  merely  introduce  high  school  sub- 
jects two  years  earlier  than  at  present. 
With  these  unwarranted  assumptions, 
coupled  with  superior  powers  as  a  de- 
bater, he  was  able  to  make  it  appear  that 
a  reorganization  of  the  grades  included 
in  the  junior  high  school  is  unnecessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  claimed, 
by  those  favoring  the  junior  high  school 
organization.     One  speaker  in  discussing 
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the  subject  said  that  the  junior  high 
school  had  not  yet  made  good,  but  that 
he  was  so  convinced  of  the  correctness 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  found- 
ing of  the  junior  high  school  had  been 
attempted,  that  he  intended  to  establish 
some  real  junior  high  schools  in  his 
city  next  year.  Reference  was  often 
made  to  Briggs  "The  Junior  High 
School"  and  Koos'  "The  Junior  High 
School".  The  overwhelming  sense  of 
the  meeting  was  evidently  favorable  to 
the  junior  high  school  and  to  its  possi- 
bilities, regardless  of  the  fact  that 
attempts  to  establish  junior  high  schools 
had  sometimes  failed. 

Some  of  the  facts  and  opinions  that 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  two  books 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
in  the  debate  and  its  discussion  just  men- 
tioned may  be  of  interest  to  high  school 
boards  who  may  be  considering  the 
establishment  of  junior  high  schools  in 
their  own  communities : 

The  Junior  High  School  does  not 
mean  a  mere  departmentalization  of  the 
work  of  the  present  curriculum.  It  does 
not  justify  itself,  if  it  merely  introduces 
high  school  subjects  a  year  or  two 
earlier  than  at  present  in  the  course.  It 
does  cost  a  little  more  than  the  present 
plan  of  organization.. 

Elementary  upper-grade  teachers  with 
special  training  usually  adapt  themselves 
to  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school 
more  easily,  and  with  better  results  than 
do  high  school  teachers. 

The  segregation  of  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  from  the  elementary 
grades  is  a  great  help  to  both  groups; 
the  removal  from  the  lower  elementary 
grades  of  the/  pupils  who  are  undergoing 
the  physical  changes  of  adolescence  re- 
moves the  undesirable  influence  upon 
the  younger  group ;  the  segregation  of 
the  pre-adolescent  and  adolescent  section 
segregates  with  them  their  special  prob- 
lems. Testimony  of  experimenters  with 
the  junior  high  school  organization 
seems  to  agree  that  many  of  these 
special  problems  disappear  with  their 
isolation. 

The   segregation   of  the  pupils   of  the 


seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  from 
the  grades  above  seems  to  be  almost  as 
desirable  as  from  the  grades  below. 

The  organization  of  a  separate  type  of 
school  makes  it  possible  to  provide  suc- 
cessfully for  pupils — 

1.  Who  have  finished  the  work  of  the 
sixth  grade,  but  who  are  bored  by  the 
review  and  extension  of  work  which  has 
already  been  studied.  (This  class 
usually  longs  to  drop  out  of  school,  or 
actually   does   leave.) 

2.  Who  have  not  finished  the  work  of 
the  sixth  grade,  but  who  are  of  the  same 
physical  age  of  those  who  have,  and  who 
are  believed  capable  of  doing  the  work 
of  the   reorganized  curriculum. 

The  doing  of  the  actual  work  in  the 
short  prevocational  courses  may  not  lead 
the  pupil  to  decide  to  follow  one  of  the 
trades  indicated;  it  may  help  him  to 
make  the  choice  of  a  vocational  by  elim- 
nating  certain  lines  in  which  he  realizes 
that  he  has  no  interest.  * 

The  stress  laid  upon  social  studies  and 
social  problems  does  much  to  help  the 
adolescent  to  find  himself  and  to  make 
him  socially  adaptable.  His  activities  in 
the  social  group  of  his  fellows  are  multi- 
plied because  of  the  wider  range  of  activ- 
ities possible  in  the  reorganized  junior 
high  school.  His  chances  of  success  are 
multiplied  with  the  multiplication  of 
courses  organized  to  train  for  every 
wholesome  occupation  in  life.  With  suc- 
cess come  satisfaction  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
good   citizenship. 

There  are  not  enough  trained  teachers 
for  the  new  type  of  junior  high  school. 
They  will  have  to  be  developed.  The 
process  can  not  be  reversed.  The 
schools  must  be  established  before  the 
teachers  for  them  can  be  prepared. 
Normal  schools  are  now  offering  courses 
both  for  summer  session  and  regular 
sessions  designed  to  prepare  elementary 
teachers  to  handle  the  specialized  work 
in  the  junior  high  schools.  For  normal 
school  graduates  four  or  five  summer 
sessions  should  secure  certification  to 
teach  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  the 
state.  A.  C.  Or,NUY. 
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Burning  Trash. 


Clean-Up  Day  in  Kern  county. 

January  14  was  Clean-Up  Day  in  Kern 
County.  A  letter  was  sent  to  each 
teacher  outlining  the  plan,  suggesting 
definite  activities,  and  inviting  coopera- 
tion. This  letter  is  a  work  of  art  and  is 
worth  printing  in  full.  We  regret  that 
lack  of  space  forbids  our  doing  so. 
Those  specially  interested  may  be  able 
to  obtain  it  from  Superintendent  L,.  E. 
Chenoweth. 

What  impressed  us  was  the  detailed 
instruction  given  by  Mr.  Chenoweth.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  "mere"  man  notes  dirt 
and  disorder  with  so  much  accuracy  or 
is  so  pleasantly  affected  by  cleanliness 
and  order.     To  quote  a  few  paragraphs : 

"Walls  and  ceiling.  Remove  old  pic- 
tures, decorations,  papers,  rags,  soiled 
flags,  newspaper  clippings,  samples  of  last 
year's  work.  Pull  out  tacks,  nails  and 
pins.  Dust  off  cobwebs ;  dust  and  polish 
maps  and  cases.  Clean  picture  frames 
and  put  up  fresh  pictures. 

"Doors.  Scrub  off  finger  marks  and 
grease  with  furniture  polish  or  kerosene. 
Oil  hinges  to  stop  squeaks. 

"Yard.  Remove  all  weeds,  dry  grass, 
litter — burning  or  burying.  Repair! 
fences  and  playground  apparatus.  Paint 
or  whitewash  outhouses,  removing  all 
marks    or    drawings.     Remove    rubbish 


from  barns  and  woodhouses.  Trim  up 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  Get  ready  for 
Arbor  Day  and  school  gardens.  Pump 
out  the  well  thoroughly  and  oil  wind- 
mill, gas  engine,  motor  or  pump.  Do 
some  planting  now  if  the  weather  per- 
mits." 

The  illustrations  are  sent  out  by  Mrs. 
Edith  C.  Sayler,  one  of  the  teachers. 


Fixing  Roof  and  Training  a  Vine. 
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Statistics  prove  that  health  conditions 
are  no  better  in  rural  than  in  urban  com- 
munities. Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  first 
rules    of    health.    Moreover    cleanliness 


and  order  should  be  the  first  steps 
toward  beautifying  surroundings.  Why 
not  have  a  Clean-Up  Day  in  every 
county?         Margaret  S.  McN aught. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER'S  VACATION  AND   SUMMER 
SESSION  COURSES. 


The  earnest  elementary  teacher  is 
beginning  to  debate:  Shall  I  go  to  sum- 
mer school  or  rest?  Desire  for  pro- 
gress or  interest  in  the  greatest  profes- 
sion in  life  pulls  one  way;  traditional 
ideas  of  rest  pull  the  other  way.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  have  both  interests 
pull  the  same  way.  Rest  from  months 
of  effort  does  not  mean  cessation  of 
activities  for  a  similar  period  of  months 
or  weeks.  Rest  through  cessation  of 
activity,  apart  from  sleep,  is  not  nor- 
mally efficacious  except  for  short  periods 
of  time.  Rest  from  long  months  of  ner- 
vous work  comes  through  a  change  of 
activities,  associations,  mental  routine 
and  emotional  moods. 

The  changed  activities  exercise  neg- 
lected functions  while  functions  which 
for  a  time  have  been  over-exercised  re- 
gain a  normal  surplus  of  functional 
energy.  The  exercise  in  the  changed 
activity  is  in  itself  a  stimulus  to  the 
emotions  and  to  nutrition  which  is  favor- 
able to  the  rest  of  the  fatigued  functions. 
Thus  rest  through  activity  is  identical 
with  recreation  in  the  sense  of  re- 
creation. 

The  elementary  teachers  traditional 
work  is  nervous  and  confining.  For  this 
reason  a  vacation  is  needed  which  will 
re-create  the  nervous  and  mental  sur- 
plus. At  the  same  time  the  teacher 
needs  further  professional  work  which 
will  give  her  greater  skill,  inspiration 
and  satsfaction  in  guiding  the  develop- 
ment of  human  lives.  Both  the  need 
for  a  vacation  and  the  professional  need 
can  best  be  gained  by  a  wise  selection  of 
activities  in  a  summer  session.  The  first 
warning  is  that  teachers  must  not 
attempt  too  "many  courses.  The  need 
for  or  feeling  of  rush  or  anxiety  will 
not  allow  re-creation  of  the  surplus. 
Time  for  deliberation  is  essential.    The 


!  second  warning  is  that  "courses"  must 
carry  their  own  "motive."  A  mere  grind 
I  for  technical  skill  is  detrimental. 
Courses  should  be  selected  to  give  in- 
spiration and  satisfaction  as  well  as  skill 
|  and  give  the  capacity  for  further  inspir- 
ation and  satisfaction  through  increased 
insight  into  child  nature  and  power, 
thinking  the  teaching  process  as  it  goes 
on  practically  during  the  year. 

The  re-creation  of  the  nervous  and 
mental  surplus  means  that  the  nervous 
nutrition  must  be  toned  up.  This  can 
,be  brought  about  (1)  through  a  "vaca- 
tion amount"  of  sleep  in  a  quiet  environ- 
ment, (2)  through  a  good  appetite  for 
nourishing  food  and  (3)  through  as  much 
'physical  exercise  as  the  body  can  stand. 
The  exercise  stimulates  nutrition  which 
builds  the  food  into  power  and  causes 
sound  sleep  which  is  the  time  for  build- 
ing the  surplus.  The  exercise  is  the 
constructive   force. 

Courses  in  physical  training  activities 
can  be  taken  which  will  not  only  be  a 
stimulus  in  the  re-creation  of  surplus 
but  of  great  professional  value.  By 
entering  into  and  learning  the  physical 
training  play  activities  of  children,  the 
teacher  is  not  only  learning  the  activities 
she  must  teach  but  she  is  gaining  an 
insight  into  activities  which  are  a  pure 
expression  of  child  nature  and  if  she 
learns  to  organize  these  activities  in  the 
play  spirit,  she  becomes  a  leader  of  the 
children  and  the  problems  of  discipline 
and  this  nervous  strain  practically  dis- 
appears.  These  activities,  unlike  the 
intellectual  activities,  the  teacher  may 
enter  into  in  large  amounts  and  still 
build  a  surplus.  The  warnings  are:  (1) 
have  a  physical  examination  to  see  that 
there  are  no  restricting  defects;  (2) 
become  habituated  to  the  activities  grad- 
ually (slight  muscular  soreness  will  pass 
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away) ;  (3)  take  as  much  activity  as  the 
body  will  stand  within  the  limits  of 
sound  sleep,  good  appetite,  clear  head 
and  a  fatigue  that  is  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  next  day  and  replaced  by  a  feel- 
ing of  buoyancy.  Teachers  above  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  especially  and  those 
who  have  not  been  habituated  to  any 
vigorous  muscular  exercise  should  avoid 
violent  activities  which  may  strain. 

Courses  elementary 
teachers  should  have. 

Elementary  teachers  attending  sum- 
mer sessions  should  have  two  kinds  of 
courses  in  physical  education  and  should 
take  pains  in  selecting  the  following: 
(1)  courses  in  physical  training  activi- 
ties and  (2)  courses  in  the  theory  of 
physical  education. 

The  courses  in  the  activities  should 
cover  (a)  the  natural  activities  and  (b) 
the  formal  activities. 

The  teacher  teaching  in  the  first  four 
grades  should  have  courses  giving  skill 
in  postural  instruction  so  children  may 
be  taught  good  posture  and  be  coached 
in  good  posture  all  the  time.  The 
teacher  in  these  grades  should  not  fool 
time  away  on  "postural"  or  "gymnastic" 
or  other  drills  because  they  should  never 
be  used  in  these  low  grades.  The  time 
should  be  spent  by  the  teacher  in  courses 
on  the  natural  activities  and  how  to 
organize  them.  These  activities  for  the 
first  four  grades  include:  First,  the 
hunting  games  (chasing — fleeing— hiding 
— tag  games)  which  may  be  organized 
anywhere  and  therefore  are  of  broadest 
practical  use;  second,  the  self-testing 
activities  (stunts)  on  the  floor  and  on 
the  apparatus  of  the  playground  which 
should  be  of  generous  variety  as  this  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus 
age  and  the  activities  are  of  special  value 
for  this  age  and  easy  to  organize ;  third, 
singing  and  folk  games  which  are  very 
enjoyable  and  can  be  organized  any- 
where if  the  teacher  knows  them ;  fourth, 
dramatic  activities,  especially  the  story 
plays,  which  are  valuable  for  relief 
periods  and  rainy  days;  fifth,  the  sim- 
plest   athletic    activities    which    become 


more  important  with  advancing  grades. 
These  are  the  activities  in  which  teach- 
ers in  the  first  four  grades  should  insist 
on  having  instruction. 

The  teacher  teaching  in  the  four  upper 
elementary  grades  should  have  a  course 
in  developmental  drills  in  addition  to 
postural  instruction  so  these  activities 
may  be  used  during  bad  weather  but  they 
should  not  be  used  at  other  times.  The 
dominant  and  most  generally  usable 
natural  activities  for  these  grades  are 
the  athletic  (team  and  individual)  and 
self-testing  activities  both  of  which  ap- 
peal tremendously  to  this  age.  Swim- 
ming is  of  equal  importance  where  the 
facilities  are  available  or  Water  and 
temperature  are  favorable.  Folk  games 
are  also  of  great  value  and  the  more 
highly  organized  hunting  games  still 
have  an  important  place  and  they  are 
easily  organized.  The  athletic  activities, 
especially  the  individual  events,  and  the 
"stunts,"  the  folk  games  and  the  hunting 
games  are  of  widest  practical  use  and 
this  should  guide  the  teacher  in  the 
selection  of  courses. 

Many  teachers  will  not  be  able  to  ac- 
quire much  personal  skill  as  performers 
in  some  of  these  activities,  but  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  gain  skill  in 
the  organization  and  leadership  of  these 
activities.  This  alone  will  make  for  suc- 
cess and  all  teachers  can  gain  this  skill. 
Therefore,  teachers  should  select  courses 
which  emphasize  the  organizing  or  man- 
agerial leadership  of  activities.  This 
eads  over  into  the  theory  courses. 

(2)  The  courses  in  theory  should 
cover,  first,  a  course  on  the  pure  theory 
of  organizing  or  managerial  leadership 
of  all  the  different  activities  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  numbers,  sizes  and 
ages  of  children,  of  space  and  equipment, 
of  time,  etc.  Insight  into  this  leader- 
hip  is  the  first  essential.  Other  theory 
courses  giving  insight  into  the  principles 
nd  methods  in  physical  education,  health 
control  or  supervision  and  teaching 
standards  of  living  especially  hygiene 
should  be  selected  as  training  pro- 
gresses.       Clark  W.  HethErington. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION  AND  EN  ROUTE. 


At  Atlantic  City,  twenty-two  Califor- 
nians,  past  and  present,  gathered  at 
breakfast  in  the  grill  room  of  Hotel 
Traymore,  the  headquarters  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Clyde  P.  Finger,  principal  last 
year  of  the  Ferndale  High  School,  now 
a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
was  one  of  the  group.  His  return  ticket 
to  California  is  dated  May  15. 

En  route  to  Atlantic  City,  some  of 
California's  delegates  visited  Teachers' 
College.  I  visited  the  Lincoln  High 
School  in  New  York  City,  to  see  the 
groups  of  teachers  working  out,  under 
the  direction  of  Teachers'  College,  the 
revised  curriculum  for  the  junior  high 
school.  The  changes  in  the  various 
courses  are  subjected  to  testing  in  the 
classroom.  Two  of  the  group  leaders 
are  well  known  in  California  because  of 
their  authorship  of  textbooks  now  in  use 
in  our  state:  Mr.  Raleigh  Schorling,  the 
exponent  of  the  teaching  of  correlated 
mathematics,  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Caldwell, 
who  has  written  textbooks  and  manuals 
in  general  science.  Courses  in  English 
and  in  social  studies  are  being  developed 
by  groups  of  teachers. 

State  Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood 
maintained  his  usual  fine  record  in  his 
addresses,  prepared  and  impromptu. 
His  opening  address  on  the  first  morning 
of  the  general  session  on  "The  Great 
Problem  in  American  Education — The 
Rural  School;  What  Has  Been  Accom- 
plished? What  is  the  Solution?"  was 
generally  rated  as  one  of  the  best  two 
speeches  of  the  convention.  He  was 
selected  First  Vice  President  for  next 
year,  by  a  majority  of  5  to  1. 

Superintendent  Fred  M.  Hunter 
boomed  out  his  message  of  an  N.  E.  A. 
reorganized  on  a  representative  basis, 
with  a  voice  that  reached  all  parts  of 
the  great  noise  surrounded  hall,  and  with 
a  smile  that  made  one  imagine  himself 
back  in  sunny  California. 

You  would  hardly  have  recognized  the 
President  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  so  dignified  was 


this  presiding  officer.  However,  his 
voice  identified  him  as  none  other  than 
Superintendent  Harry  B.  Wilson.  He 
used  his  time,  too,  most  efficiently  in  his 
address  on  "The  Best  Use  of  the  Super- 
intendent's Time." 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  was  on  the 
itinerary.  Mr.  William  T.  Peck  has  been 
the  efficient  principal  of  the  Classical 
High  School  since  1875.  More  students 
each  year  begin  the  study  of  Greek  in 
this  high  school  without  doubt,  than  have 
undertaken  the  subject  in  California  for 
a  decade. 

If  a  question  box  had  been  installed 
at  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  at  Atlantic 
City,  a  goodly  number  of  the  inquiries 
would  have  read :  "What  are  the  require- 
ments for  teachers'  credentials  in  Cali- 
fornia?" 

Visits  to  eastern  schools  can  not  but 
cause  the  westerner  to  rejoice  that  his 
country  is  still  young  enough  to  leave 
him  unfettered  by  some  traditions  of  less 
than  doubtful  value. 

'A  vision  of  a  revision. 

Some  day  there  may  come  a  demand 
for  efficiency  and  economy  through  the 
codification  of  school  laws  and  the  unifi- 
cation of  systems  of  school  administra- 
tion. The  State  Supreme  Court  in  the 
notable  decision  of  the  Macmillan  Co. 
vs.  The  California  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation made  it  clear  that  the  system  of 
schools  is  a  state  system;  that  each  high 
school  and  each  elementary  school  does 
not  belong  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
situated,  but  to  the  state  itself. 

At  some  future  time,  perhaps  there  will 
be  an  inquiry  as  to  why  communities 
should  not  be  governed  by  one  board 
for  elementary  and  high  school  pur- 
poses ;  as  to  why  each  teacher  must  have 
both  a  credential  and  a  certificate,  and 
as  to  why  a  city  board  of  education  must 
sit  as  separate  boards  for  elementary  and 
high  school  purposes. 

In  the  high  school  at  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  the  regular  school  hours 
are  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Two  after- 
noons per  week  are  reserved  for  special 
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istruction.  Those  who  are  behind  in 
their  work,  or  who  are  failing,  are  re- 
quired to  attend.  Others  may  do  so.  The 
percentage  of  those  iwho  voluntarily 
attend  was  about  the  same  as  would 
obtain  in  California  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  speaking  on 
Sunday,  February  27,  on  Art  and  Morals, 
said  that  "jazz  music  was  invented  by 
demons  for  the  torture  of  imbeciles." 
It  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  that  pres- 
ident of  one  of  the  great  universities  of 
the  Middle  West  who  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  orchestra  of  wonderful  power 
to  play  the  dance  music  for  one  of  the 
college  functions.  The  young  people 
were  never  satisfied  thereafter  with  poor 
work  from  musicians  for  their  college 
dances. 

Good  times  ahead. 

Amendment  No.  16  is  now  a  part 
of  the  constitution.  The  King  Act  pro- 
vides not  only  the  funds  for  carrying 
it  into  effect,  but  also  the  other  millions 
needed  to  finance  the  state  government 
for  the  next  biennium.  The  reapportion- 
ment bills  are  well  on  their  way.  The 
state  normal  schools  report  an  increase 
of  thirty  per  cent  in  their  enrollment 
since  the  passage  of  amendment  No.  16. 
It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  University  of 
California  would  establish  in  the  near 
future  a  real  School  of  Education  for 
the  Western  Coast.  It  should  <be  a 
richly  endowed  institution,  adequately 
housed  and  supplied  with  great  educa- 
tional leaders  at  work  not  alone  in  his- 
torical research,  but  in  helping  to  out- 
line educational  policies,  to  train  teachers 
for  the  various  fields,  and  to  study  the 
content  of  a  reorganized  and  enriched 
curriculum  of  a  state  system  of  educa- 
tion as  applied  to  actual  working  con- 
ditions. 

The  present  School  of  Education  has 
accomplished  more  than  could  have  been 
expected  of  an  institution  with  so 
meager  a  budget.  The  West  needs  and 
must  have  an  institution  of  this  type 
worthy  of  its  educational  plans  and 
ideals. 


Our  state  university,  with  Harvard 
University,  has  established  the  advanced 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  This 
has  a  meaning  which  the  old  degree  of 
Graduate  in  Education  lacked.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  new  regional 
junior  colleges  will  bring  a  demand  for 
instructors  with  a  more  extensive  train- 
ing than  that  required  for  the  high 
school  credential.  The  new  degree  in  a 
real  School  of  Education  will  appeal  to 
the  teachers  of  the  West.  May  its 
holders  increase  in  number  and  in  power. 

The  regional  junior  college  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  academic  courses 
which  parallel  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more work  of  the  university  as  at 
present  organized.  But  it  will  also  offer 
a  greatly  extended  opportunity  to  high 
school  graduates  who  wish  two  years 
more  of  training  in  vocations  for  which 
the  university  makes  no  provision.  Such 
students  as  a  rule  are  not  candidates  for 
a  degree  nor  do  they  have  in  mind  ob- 
taining the  junior  certificate  as  a  step 
toward  a  degree.  For  them  the  junior 
college  will  be  a  finishing  school.  In 
due  time,  these  junior  college  years  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  secondary 
school  system  and  the  real  University 
will  begin  with  the  present  junior  year. 
Education  will  be  the  gainer  when  the 
struggling  little  colleges  give  up  the 
attempt  to  provide  a  four-year  course  in 
many  lines  and  frankly  reorganize  as 
junior  colleges. 

The  four-year  colleges,  which  remain 
will  be  those  organized  for  a  single  pur- 
pose, as  teachers'  colleges,  colleges  of 
agriculture,  etc.  The  university  will  be- 
come the  institution  which  furnishes  the 
specialized  education  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  and  of  the  postgraduate 
years  to  follow.  A.  C.  Oi,nEy. 

Resolution  on  the 
Physical  Education  bill. 

At  its  meeting  on  April  1  the  State 
Board  of  Education  unanimously  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  peculiar  value  of  sys- 
tematic physical  education  in  the  devel- 
opment of  school  children  for  full  physi- 
cal efficiency,  and  for  citizenship  is  gen- 
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erally  recognized  by  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia; and 

Whereas,  There  is  at  present  a  criti- 
cal need  in  California  for  an  increased 
number  of  well-trained  teachers  and 
supervisors  to  carry  on  the  state  pro- 
gram in  physical  education,  therefore; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  California  heartily 
endorses,  as  a  measure  beneficial  not 
only  to  this  state  but  to  the  entire  nation, 
the  Fess-Capper  Bill  (H.  R.  12652) 
which  is  now  before  Congress  and  which 
provides  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  federal  government  shall  extend  to 
the  states  financial  assistance  for  the 
training  and  employment  of  teachers  of 
physical  education. 

ClvARK  W.   HETHERINGTON. 

What  Is  a  High  School  Diploma? 

1.  Do  all  high  school  diplomas  mean 
the  same  thing? 

2.  Do  all  high  school  diplomas  in  a 
given  school  mean  the  same  thing? 

3.  Is  a  high  school  diploma  a  badge  of 
efficiency  or  merely  a  statement  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil?  In  fairness  to 
all  pupils  which  should  it  be? 

4.  If  it  is  a  badge  of  efficiency  how  is 
the  future  employer  of  the  graduate  to 
distinguish  between  different  degrees  of 
efficiency?  What  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  on  the  diploma  to  show  50  or  80 
or  some  other  per  cent  of  efficiency? 

5.  If  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  effort 
(a  record  of  achievement)  how  can  it  be 
written  in  words  or  figures  that  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  pupil's  efforts? 

(To  be  continued) 

J.   B.  LlI^ARD. 

Exhibits  at  the  State  Fair. 

Last  year  I  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
school  authorities  in  behalf  of  better 
educational  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair 
which  is  held  at  Sacramento' in  Septem- 
ber of  each  year.  I  must  say  that  the 
exhibit  of  school  activities  at  the  1920 
fair  was  a  most  creditable  one.  I  there- 
fore take  pleasure  in  again  commending 
the  educational  plan  of  the  California 
State  Agricultural  Society.  The  follow- 
ing ann©uncement  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  schools  of  the  state: 

"The  second  largest  building  on  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  is  the  Vocational 
Department,  in  which  is  shown  the 
methods  of  teaching  used  in  the  different 


schools  throughout  the  state.  It  is  in 
this  department  where  exhibits  are  made 
of  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science, 
Art  and  Needlework  and  the  scores  of 
other  things  that  are  taught  in  our 
school  departments.  Mr.  E.  Franklin, 
Director  in  charge  of  this  department, 
has  worked  very  hard  for  this  exhibit, 
and  from  the  small  display  made  a  few 
years  ago  it  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  as  stated  before  it  now  occupies  the 
second  largest  building  on  the  grounds 
and  attracts  as  much  attention  as  any 
of  the  other  industries  that  are  dis- 
played at  the  State  Fair. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher 
the  opportunity  is  given  to  show  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  and  give  parents  and 
the  public  the  advantages  of  seeing  what 
is  being  done  to  make  of  our  children 
good  and  practical  citizens. 

"The  Directors  of  the  State  Agricul- 
ural  Society  have  set  aside  about  $2,500 
in  cash  as  premiums  to  be  given  to  those 
whose  work  wins  them  a  prize.  Besides 
this,  trophies  and  ribbons  are  given  to 
the  schools.  We  consider  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  educators  if  they 
will  see  that  exhibitions  of  the  handi- 
craft of  those  whom  they  are  educating 
is  forwarded  to  the  Fair  Grounds  in 
ample  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Fair. 
We  have  assurance  that  every  possible 
aid  will  be  given  by  the  Directors,  and 
all  done  that  can  be  done  for  the  com- 
ort  and  convenience  of  everyone  con- 
nected with  our  schools  and  for  the  safe 
eturn  of  all   exhibits. 

"Mr.  Chas.  W.  Paine,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento, 
California,  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
premium  books  and  all  other  information 
regarding  exhibits  in  the  Vocational  De- 
partment." Wiix  C.  Wood. 

Horace  Mann  Anniversary. 

May  4,  1921  will  mark  the  one  hun- 
dred twenty-fifth  (anniversary  Off  the 
birth  of  Horace  Mann.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Blue  Bulletin  will  not  reach  the 
schools  until  after  that  date.  However, 
I  believe  that  school  trustees,  teachers 
and  pupils  will  be  interested  in  the  work 
of  this  great  American  who  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  American  public 
school.  In  order  that  we  may  renew  our 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  Horace 
Mann,  I  am  submitting  herewith  some 
of  his  sayings: 

Sayings  of  Horace  Mann. 

"Let  the  next  generation  be  my  client." 

"Nothing  can  ever  alienate  me  from 

my  sworn  love  of  the  young,  nor  divert 
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my  wishes  and  exertions  from  what  I 
believe  will  best  promote  their  welfare." 

"If  there  are  momentous  questions 
which,  with  present  lights,  we  can  not 
demonstrate  and  determine,  let  us  rear 
up  stronger  and  purer  and  more  impar- 
tial minds  for  the  solemn  arbitrament." 

"The  common  school  is  the  greatest 
discovery  ever  made  by  man.  Other 
social  organizations  are  curative  and 
remedial ;  this  is  a  preventive  and  an 
antidote.  They  come  to  heal  diseases 
and  wounds;  this,  to  make  the  physical 
and  moral  frame  invulnerable  to  them." 

"Every  follower  of  God  and  friend  of 
human-kind  will  find  the  only  sure 
means  of  carrying  forward  the  particular 
reform  to  which  he  is  devoted  in  univer- 
sal education.  In  whatever  department 
of  philanthrophy  he  may  be  engaged,  he 
will  find  that  department  to  be  only  a 
segment  of  the  great  circle  of  benefi- 
cence of  which  universal  education  is 
the   center    and    circumference." 

"A  moderate  degree  of  intelligence 
diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  people, 
is  more  than  equivalent  for  all  the  pro- 
digality of  nature." 

"I  would  much  sooner  surrender  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  common- 
wealth to  an  ambitious  and  aggressive 
neighbor  than  I  would  surrender  the 
minds  of  its  children  to  the  domain  of 
ignorance." 

"Nature  bestows  her  mighty  forces  of 
wind  and  water  and  steam  only  upon 
those  who  seek  them  with  intelligence 
and    skill." 

"With  us,  the  qualification  of  voters  is 
as  important  as  the  qualification  of  gov- 


ernors,   and    even    comes    first    in    the 
national    order." 

"He  who  does  the  most  good  to  his 
fellowmen  is  the  master  of  masters  and 
has  learned  the  art  of  arts." 

"There  are  owls  who  to  adapt  the 
world  to  their  own  eyes  would  always 
keep   the   sun   from   rising." 

"Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won 
some  victory  for  humanity." 

"The  experience  of  the  ages  that  are 
past,  the  hopes  of  the  ages  that  are  yet 
to  come,  unite  their  voices  in  an  appeal 
to  us;  they  implore  us  to  think  more  of 
the  character  of  our  people  than  of  its 
numbers;  to  look  upon  our  vast  natural 
resources,  not  as  tempters  to  ostenta- 
tion and  pride,  but  as  means  to  be  con- 
verted, by  the  refining  alchemy  of  educa- 
tion, into  mental  and  spiritual  treasures 
they  supplicate  us  to  seek  for  whatever 
complaceny  or  self-satisfaction  we  are 
disposed  to  indulge,  not  in  the  extent  of 
our  territory  or  in  the  products  of  our 
soil,  but  in  the  expansion  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  means  of  human  happiness; 
they  beseech  us  to  exchange  the  luxuries 
of  sense  for  the  joys  of  charity,  and  thus 
give  to  the  world  the  example  of  a 
nation  whose  wisdom  increases  with  its 
prosperity,  and  whose  virtues  are  equal 
to  its  power.  For  these  ends,  they  en- 
join upon  us  a  more  earnest,  a  more 
universal,  a  more  religious  devotion  of 
our  exertions  and  resources  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  of 
the  nation.  Their  gathered  voices  assert 
the  eternal  truth,  that,  in  a  republic, 
ignorance  is  a  crime." 

Wili,  C.  Wood. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MUSIC  CONFERENCE. 


The  second  conference  on  music  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
State  Capitol  February  11  and  12. 

A  tentative  program  calling  for  sug- 
gestions and  modifications  was  outlined 
in  January  and  forwarded  to  school 
superintendents,  normal  school  presi- 
dents and  music  supervisors  throughout 
the  state,  including  all  those  who 
attended  the  convention  of  1920.  Upon 
the  replies  received  the  Commissioner  of 


Elementary    Schools    prepared    the    fol- 
lowing  program : 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,   1921. 
Morning   Session,   9.00  o'clock. 

1.  Introductory     remarks,     Mrs.     Margaret     S. 

McNaught. 

2.  Reports  of  committees   on — 

(a)  Promotion    and    publicity,    Raymond 

M.  Mosher.         " 

(b)  Festivals,   Glenn  II.   Woods. 

(c)  Normal   school  extension,  Miss  Fran- 

ces Wright. 

(d)  Outline   of  course  of  study  for  rural 

schools,  Mrs.   Irene  C.   Cooke. 
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3.  Music  in  rural  elementary  schools: 

(a)  The    content    and    use    of    the    state 

series  of  textbooks. 
Mrs.  Norma  Petro  Harter. 
Miss   Frances  Wright. 
General  discussion. 

(b)  The     use     of     the     state     manual     in 
\  music. 

Miss  Lida  Eennon. 
Miss  Agnes  Howe. 

(c)  Supervision  of  music  in  rural  schools. 

Mrs.  Irene  C.   Cooke. 
Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Utterback. 
Discussion  by  Mr.  Ben  Ballard  and 
Mr.  Jas.    B.  Davidson. 

4.  Legislation   providing   for   supervision,    Will 

C.   Wood. 

Afternoon  Session,   1.30  o'clock. 

1.  The  study  of  music  in  city  schools — its  aim: 

(a)  Grades   1  to   3,   Glenn  H.  Woods. 

(b)  Grades  3  to  6,  Emily  M.  Dodge. 

(c)  Grades  7  to  8,  Earl  Towner. 

(d)  The    content    and    use    of    the    state 

series  of  textbooks   and  teachers' 
manuals,  Mary  E.   Ireland. 

Vera  Harford. 

Estelle  Carpenter. 

General  discussion. 

2.  Unaccompanied  singing,   C.   M.   Dennis. 

3.  Appointment  of  committees. 

Evening  Session,  6.00  o'clock. 
Dinner. 

Community  singing  (Glenn  H.  Woods,  Di- 
rector). 
Address  :  The  speaking  and  singing  voice 
in     relation     to     Public     School    Music, 
Arnold  H.  Wagner. 
During    the    evening    the    Elementary    School 
Orchestra  of  Sacramento  will  render  the  fol- 
lowing    selections,     under    the    direction     of 
Mary  E.  Ireland: 

My  Friend,  Waltz—. Wheeler 

An  Old  Time  Dance Desmarets 

Barcarole  from  Tales  of  Hoffman 

Offenbach 

Humoresque Dvorak 

Jessie  Robertson. 

Intermezzo    (Cavalleria   Rusticana) 

Mascagni 

I. a    Czarine    (Mazurka  Russe) Canne 

Woodland    Waltz    Wheeler 

(Piano,  courtesy  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.) 

SATURDAY,   FEBRUARY   12,    1921. 
Morning    Session,    9.00   o'clock. 

1.  Certification   of   Special   Teachers  of   Music, 

Elementary  and  Secondary. 

A.  C.   Olney. 

Mrs  L.  V.  Sweesy. 

Mrs.    Ellen    Hughes. 

2.  How  to  increase  the  interest  of  students  in 

the  study  of  music  outside  of  High  School, 
for  which  credit  may  be  given. 
Miss  Florine  Wenzel. 
Miss  Victorine  .Hartley. 

3.  How   can   Normal  Schools  aid  in  the  teach- 

ing    of     music     by     means     of     Extension 

Service? 

Miss   Ida  May   Fisher. 

General  discussion. 

4.  Music  appreciation — The  phonograph  an  aid. 
„    Mrs.  Agnes  Moore  Fryberger. 


Afternoon  Session,   1.30  o'clock. 

1.  Bands  and  Orchestras. 

Herman  Trutner. 
General   discussion. 

2.  Seashore  tests,  Dr.   Esther  A.   Gaw. 

3.  How     can     county     librarians     further     the     \ 

cause  of  music? 

Miss  Dills,  Miss  Culver  and  Miss  Barmby. 

4.  How   can   women's  clubs   further   the   cause 

of  music? 

Mrs.  W.   Longbotham. 

5.  How    can    Parent-Teacher   Associations    fur- 

ther the  cause  of  music? 
Mrs.   Donald  Green. 

6.  How      can     the     California     Federation     of 

Music  Clubs  further  the  cause  of  music? 

Mrs.    Cecil    Frankel. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

More  than  a  hundred  persons  were  in 
attendance  upon  this  conference,  all 
parts  of  the  state  being  represented,  and 
the  attendance  would  have  been  larger 
could  the  expenses  of  the  members  have 
been  paid. 

While  many  of  the  topics  were  dis- 
cussed orally,  each  one  on  the  program 
was  asked  to  file  a  written  paper.  It  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  we  are  unable 
at  this  time  to  print,  as  requested  by  the 
conference,  a  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ngs  from  these  papers,  but  we  hope  this 
brief  account  in  the  Blue  Bulletin  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  nature 
.nd  value  of  the  conference. 

1.  Everyone  was   seriously  interested. 

2.  Discussion  was  lively,  frank  and 
earnest. 

3.  Those  who  spoke  had  given  thought 
to  the  topics  assigned. 

4.  Every  member  of  the  conference 
seemed  to  be  full  of  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness. 

5.  Results  attained  were  checked  and 
a  forward-looking  program  outlined. 

The  work  of  highest  import  accom- 
)lished  during  the  past  year  was  that  of 
he  Committee  on  Rural  School  Music. 
This  Committee  (Mrs.  Irene  C.  Cooke, 
Chairman,  Supervisor  of  Music  of  Marin 
County;  Mrs.  Norma  Petro  Harter, 
Supervisor  of  Music  of  Sutter  County; 
Mr.  Lewis  William  Harvey,  Supervisor 
of  Music  Reedley  Joint  Union  District; 
Miss  Lida  Lennon,  Director  of  Music, 
Chico  State  Normal  School),  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  chairman  pre- 
pared "A  Music  Outline  for  Rural 
Schools"  that  received  the  heartiest  en- 
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dorsement  of  the  conference.  It  has 
been  sent  with  a  circular  letter  to  every 
city  and  ^county  superintendent  in  the 
state  and  hope  is  strong  that  all  counties 
will  adopt  it  as  a  course  of  study  for 
schools  outside  of  cities,  while  even 
cities  will  find  in  it  helpful  suggestions. 
If  copied  we  ask  that  credit  be  given  the 
committee  that  prepared  it. 

The  content  and  use  of  the  State 
series  of  textbooks  and  teachers  manuals 
in  rural  schools  and  in  city  schools  was 
discussed  with  the  utmost  frankness,  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  listeners 
never  flagged  while  the  topic  was  under 
consideration.  We  wish  that  we  might 
give  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  views 
presented,  but  excerpts  would  so  inade- 
quately express  them  that  we  think  it 
best  not  to  make  the  attempt.  At  the 
close  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  feel- 
ing that  it  is  an  excellent  idea  for  the 
state  to  provide  free  textbooks  in  music 
and  that  no  series  could  fulfill  all  the 
requirements  of  all  the  various  commu- 
nities. 

Supervision  of  music  in  rural  schools 
as  shown  in  the  resolutions  is  consid- 
ered by  the  conference  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
cause  of  music  outside  of  cities.  Teach- 
ers feeling  themselves  not  fully  qualified 
to  handle  the  subject  of  music  unadvised, 
find  a  latent  power  developed  under  wise 
supervision. 

How  normal  schools  can  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  music  by  means  of  extension 
service  was  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  program,  for  the  state 
depends  upon  its  normal  schools  not 
only  for  training  teachers  for  service, 
but  also  for  training  them  in  service. 

Music  Appreciation — the  Phonograph 
an  Aid — was  naturally  a  most  attractive 
subject  and  long  will  the  conference 
remember  its  able  treatment  by  Mrs. 
Fryberger,  whom  we  hope  has  come  to 
California  to  stay. 

No  less  interesting,  though  different  in 
character  and  new  to  some  of  the  audi- 
ence, was  Dr.  Esther  Gaw's  treatment  of 
the  Seashore  Tests. 

The  County  Librarians,  the  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
the     California     Federation    of     Music 


Clubs,  all  telling  of  what  they  had  given 
.nd  what  they  hoped  to  give  to  further 
he  cause  of  music,  brought  forward 
forcibly  many  of  the  friends  of  music  in 
our  state,  and  the  help  the  teachers  can 
count  upon. 

One  of  the  forward-looking  move- 
ments is  that  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
committee  on  bands  and  orchestras. 

High  school  music  and  the  certifica- 
tion of  special  teachers  of  music,  both 
elementary  and  secondary,  were  pre- 
sented at  length.  In  this  connection 
note  statements  made  by  Commissioner 
Olney  in  an  article  immediately  follow- 
ing this  report. 

"Unaccompanied  Singing"  by  Profes- 
or  Dennis  and  "The  Speaking  Voice" 
by  Professor  Wagner,  topics  more  gen- 
eral in  character,  were  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  evening  program  (see  program) 
was  delightful. 

Resolutions. 

Among  the  more  important  resolu- 
tions passed  were  the  following: 

(1)  Favoring  appointment  of  county 
supervisors  of  music  wherever  practica- 
ble. 

(2)  Endorsing  A.  B.  (Saylor)  Bill 
No.  310,  relating  to  distribution  of  funds 
voted  in  Amendment  No.  16  and  recom- 
mending that  the  Promotion  and  Pub- 
licity Committee  of  Music  Conference 
be  instructed  to  influence  county  super- 
intendents to  use  "some  of  this  fund  for 
county    music   supervisors. 

(3)  Recommending  that  teacher-train- 
ing courses  throughout  the  state  be  thor- 
oughly examined  and  appraised  by  State 
Board  of  Education  to  determine  their 
efficiency  in  meeting  the  new  demands 
for   well   trained   music  teachers. 

(4)  Recommending  that  a  committee 
of  heads  of  departments  of  music  in 
higher  institutions  giving  a  four-year 
course  beyond  high  schools,  be  appointed 
to  draft  a  plan  of  standardization  of 
aims,  content  and  unit  value  of  courses, 
and  that  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee  be  made  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

(5)  Recommending  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  all  elementary  schools  not 
now  teaching  music  nor  using  the  state 
music    text. 

(6)  Asking  State  Board  of  Education 
to  substitute  complete  texts  ,for  the 
mutilated  copies  sent  out  under  pressure 
of  war  conditions,  or  to  provide  supple- 
mental pamphlet  copies  of  the  omitted 
songs. 
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(7)  Asking  State  Board  of  Education 
to  print  the  proceedings  of  the  1921  con- 
ference and  send  copies  to  all  persons 
and  institutions  whose  cooperation  are 
needed  in  the  development  of  music  edu- 
action  in  the  state". 

(8)  Recommending  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  a  progres- 
sive outline  of  music  appreciation  appli- 
cable to  the  elementary  grades,  and  that 
its  personnel  be  made  up  of  teachers 
who  have  had  specif  training  and  ex- 
perience in  music  appreciation. 

(9)  Recommending  that  the  personnel 
of  the  present  committee  on  Rural 
School  Music  be  continued,  and  that  a 
copy-  of  the  outline  for  the  Teaching  of 
Music  in  Rural  Schools  be  sent  to  each 
county  superintendent,  who  can  have 
copies  made  for  his  teachers,  and  that 
one  copy  be  sent  to  each  music  depart- 
ment of  normal  schools  and  universities 
for  use  in  teacher  training  classes.  Re- 
commending further  that  the  conference 
record  its  highest  appreciation  of  this 
notable  piece  of  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

(10)  Recommending  that  the  person- 
nel of  the  present  committee  on  Pageants 
and  Festivals  be  continued  and  that,  if 
possible,  a  report  of  the  more  important 
phases  of  community  art  in  the  state 
be  made  at  the   1922  conference. 

(11)  Recognizing  and  expressing  appre- 
ciation of  help  given  the  cause  of  music 
by  County  Free  Libraries,  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation, Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and 
California  State  Music  Teachers  Assq- 
ciation. 

(12)  Recommending  that  a  committee 
of  experts  in  bands  and  orchestras  be 
appointed  to  draft  an^  outline  of  pro- 
gressive development  in  this  phase  of 
music  education  and  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  form  of  the  outline  follow 
that  of  the  report  of  the  Rural  School 
Committee. 

Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

High  school  music. 

At  the  State  Music  Conference  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  became  evident  that  some  music 
teachers  were  in  doubt  about  the  amount 
of  credit  allowed  for  special  subjects  to- 
ward high  school  graduation,  and  there- 
fore  toward   university  entrance. 

Of  the  sixteen  units  required  for  high 
school  graduation,  a  minimum  of  seven 
units  is  required  by  State  Board  of 
Education  regulation.  Physical  Educa- 
tion is  required  by  state  law.  Some  high 
school  boards  allow  one  unit  of  credit 
for  the  four  year*  work  in  physical  edu- 
cation.   In  such  high  schools,  then,  half 

( 
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the  high  school  course  is  required,  eight  j 
units,  as  a  part  of  which  every  student  « 
must  have  two  "majors"  of  three  years  ; 
each  chosen  from  the  academic  subjects  \ 
of  English,  Mathematics,  Foreign  Lan-  : 
guage,  Social  Science,  Physical  or  Bio- 
logical Sciences. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  required  units, 
eight  units  are  to  be  selected  from  the 
entire  field  of  high  school  subjects. 
These  include: 

English. 

Mathematics. 

Social  Sciences. 

Physical  or  Biological  Sciences. 

Foreign   Language    (three  years   of 

one    language,    or    two    years    of 

two  languages). 
Commercial  Subjects. 
Music. 
Art. 

The  Crafts. 
Agriculture. 
Industrial  Arts. 
Home  Economics. 

Any  high  school  pupil  who  elects  music 
will  receive  credit  for  the  course  toward 
high  school  graduation,  and,  if  he  is 
recommended,  toward  university  en- 
trance. 

The  high  school  principal  may  allow 
credit  for  such  music  done  otuside  of 
sphool  upon  examination.  He  may 
accept  work  done  outside  of  school 
hours  by  a  properly  certificated  teacher 
without  examination.  The  work  in 
music  may  count  as  one  of  the  four  sub- 
jects usually  required  of  students  in  the 
high  school,  whether  it  be  taken  inside 
of  school  or  outside. 

Every  recommended  graduate  of  an 
accredited  high  school  may  enter  one 
of  the  colleges  of  the  university.  If  he 
wishes  to  enter  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science,  he  is  not  required  to  include 
subjects  other  than  those  necessary  for 
high  school  graduation.  If  he  wishes  to 
enter  a  particular  professional  college 
such  as  one  of  the  engineering  colleges, 
he  must  fulfill  certain  extra  require- 
ments. 

Any  freshman  may  obtain  the  Junior 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  of  the  state  university  upon  the 
completion  of  sixty  semester  hours,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
university.  A.  C.  OuffcY, 
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FOREWORD       iVsMt*' 

THIS  BRIEF  ISSUE  OF  THE  BLUE  BULLETIN  vWIS  TO  * 
SUMMARIZE    SOME    OF    THE    RECENT    CHANGES    CON- 
CERNING THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  MADE  BY  THE 
LAST    SESSION   OF    THE    LEGISLATURE    AND    BY   THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  COLLEGES. 

On  July  29,  1921,  all  California  state 
normal  schools  become  state  teachers' 
colleges.  The  former  boards  of  trustees 
of  the  state  normal  schools,  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
are  abolished.  They  are  superseded  by 
the  newly-created  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, consisting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Director  of  Education, 
the  Sate  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  ex  officio.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  is  empowered  to  prescribe 
standards  for  the  granting  of  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  and  to  grant  such  a 
degree   to   graduates    of   certain   of   the 


state  teachers'  colleges  which  conform  to 
the  established  standards. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

The  authorization  of  junior  college 
courses  of  high  schools  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  eighteen  such  two-year 
colleges  with  an  enrollment  in  1920-1921 
of  approximately  1,500  students.  The 
1921  law  provides  for  a  new  type  of  junior 
college  as  a  separate  institution  with 
more  liberal  state  support :  $2,000  to  each 
junior  college  and  $100  per  unit  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance.  The  junior  college 
board  is  authorized  to  contract  with  state 
teachers'  colleges  to  conduct  junior 
college  classes. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ADMISSION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


The  Attorney  General  of  the  state  held 
that  the  old  law  permitted  any  qualified 
high  school  student  to  attend  any  high 
school  in  the  state.  Under  this  ruling, 
many  high  school  districts  were  burdened 
with  heavy  expense  in  furnishing  tuition 
to  students  coming  from  outside  their 
districts.  The  new  law  prescribes  the 
conditions  upon  which  students  living  in 
one  district  may  attend  high  school  in 
another  district, — in  general,  upon  terms 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  high  school 
boards  concerned. 

Eighth  grade  graduates  are  eligible  to 
attend  high  school.  The  principal  of  a 
high  school  and  the  city  or  county 
superintendent  of  schools  having  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  over  it  may  also  admit 
pupils  who  are,  in  their  judgment,  quali- 
fied to  do  secondary  school  work. 

High  School  Courses  of  Study. 

The  law  requires  high  school  principals 
to  submit  -each  year,  in  October,  their 
courses  of  study  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  approval.  The  State 
Board  in  June,  1921,  by  resolution 
announced  that  it  would  approve  only 
such  courses  of  study  as  met  certain 
minimum  requirements.  Following  is 
the  wording  of  the  resolution : 

(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  high  school 
and  junior  high  school  principal  to  submit 
annually,  in  October,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Schools,  a  printed  or  written  course 
of  study  for  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Every  high  school  course  of  study 
shall  indicate  that  the  school  requires  for 
graduation  therefrom  a  total  of  160  credits,  as 
distributed  and  defined  below : 

I.  The  course  of  instruction  for  each  student 
who  is  a  candidate  for  graduation  shall  be 
organized  to  include  a  subject  or  group  of  sub- 
jects, the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  prepare 
such  students  for  a  vocation  or  for  entrance 
to  a  higher  institution  of  learning  preparing  for 
vocations.  The  instruction  of  each  student 
shall  include  subjects  which  will  provide  the 
fundamentals  for  the  training  of  such  student 
and  shall  be  selected  from  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  English  (including,  if  desired,  citizen- 
ship). 

2.  Mathematics  (including,  if  desired,  in 
vocational  courses,  mechanical  drawing). 

3.  Foreign  language  (30  credits  in  one  for- 
eign language  or  20  credits  in  each  of  two 
foreign  languages). 

4.  Physical  and  biological  science. 

5.  Social  science  (including  history,  civics, 
economics,  social  study,  etc.). 

6.  Music. 

7.  Graphic  arts. 


S.   Business  and  commerce. 

9.  Agriculture. 

10.  Homemaking. 

11.  Trades  and  industries  and  other  prevo- 
cational  and  vocational  subjects. 

Each  course  of  instruction  leading  to  gradua- 
tion shall  include  at  least  30  credits  of  work  in 
each  of  2  of  the  5  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects 
numbered  1  to  5,  inclusive,  20  credits  in  Eng- 
lish, 10  in  laboratory  science  and  10  in  United 
States  history  and  civics.  These  credits  in 
English,  science  and  history  may  be  included 
in  the  two  groups  of  30  credits  each  mentioned 
above. 

II.  Any  pupil  who  has  completed  the  above 
prescription  shall  be  graduated  without  further 
requirements  in  academic  subjects. 

III.  According  to  law  physical  training  must 
be  required  of  every  high  school  student  for  at 
least  120  minutes  per  week,  unless  excused  by 
the  high  school  principal  for  cause.  Local 
high  school  boards  may  in  their  discretion 
allow  for  physical  training  not  to  exceed  10  of 
the  160  credits  required  for  graduation. 

Students  excused  from  physical  training 
activities,  or  from  other  minimum  requirements 
set  up  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
more  than  a  temporary  period,  on  account  of 
general  organic,  or  nervous  weakness,  shall  be 
limited  to  a  program  of  not  to  exceed  twenty 
periods  per  week  of  recitation,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, during  such  period  of  exemption,  unless 
in  the  opinion  of  the  regularly  established 
school  health  department  of  the  school  district, 
such  limitations  are  not  essential  to  conserve 
the  health  of  such  students. 

Note. — A  credit  is  hereby  defined  to  mean 
one  period  of  at  least  40  minutes  per  week  of 
recitation  (or  two  of  laboratory  work)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  necessary  time  required  in  prepara- 
tion therefor  for  one  school  semester.  Five 
recitations  of  at  least  40  minutes  each  per  week 
for  one  school  semester  or  four  recitations  of  at 
least  55  minutes  each  per  week  for  one  semester 
is  defined  to  mean  5  credits. 

IV.  The  high  school  board  of  any  high 
school  district  may  adopt  regulations  allowing 
any  pupil  regularly  enrolled  in  the  high  school 
of  such  district  credit  for  work  in  music,  draw- 
ing, or  any  other  special  high  school  subject 
done  outside  of  school  hours,  provided  that  no 
such  credit  shall  be  allowed  except  when  upon 
examination  by  a  person  holding  a  special  cre- 
dential issued  by  authority  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  authorizing  him  to  teach  such 
subjects  in  high  school,  or  by  a  person  holding 
a  regular  high  school  credential,  and  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  high  school  principal  is  compe- 
tent to  instruct  in  such  work,  or  upon  instruc- 
tion and  recommendation  of  a  person  holding 
such  a  credential  and  provided  that  for  each 
credit  so  allowed  the  number  of  hours  of  recita- 
tion, study  and  practice  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  number  of  hours  of  recitation,  study  and 
practice  required  for  a  unit  of  credit  in  such 
high  school,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
credits  so  allowed  shall  not  exceed  40. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Junior  high  schools  are  defined  to  be 
schools  consisting  of  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  grades,  or  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Junior  high 
schools  may  be  established  only  by  high 
school  boards.  Only  teachers  holding 
high  school  or  junior  high  school  creden- 
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tials  may  teach  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades  of  a  junior  high  school.  Holders 
of  junior  high  school  credentials  may  not 
teach  in  any  grade  of  a  senior  or  four- 
year  high  school. 

Junior  high  school  credentials  may  be 
granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to 

(1)  Holders  of  A.  B.  degrees  granted 
by  a  standard  college  who  have  had 
fifteen  semester-hours  of  education  as 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, or 

(2)  Those  who  fall  short  of  quali- 
fying for  the  bachelor's  degree  by  a 
half-year,  but  who  have  had  at  least 
seventeen  months  of  successful  teach- 
ing experience,  or 

(3)  Those,  until  December  15,  1922, 
who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for 
the  former  "intermediate  permit." 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Boards  of  school  trustees  and  city 
boards  of  education  are  empowered  to 
admit  to  the  schools  of  their  district  chil- 
dren from  other  districts.  In  case  the 
board  refuses  permission,  the  county 
superintendent's  decision  is  final.  The 
board  of  trustees  of  a  district  has  no 
authority  to  prevent  children  living  in  the 
district  from  attending  school  outside  the 
district. 

Between  July  29  and  August  31,  1921, 
elementary  districts  may  be  added  to  high 
school  districts.  Boards  of  supervisors 
must  annex  to  a  high  school  district  cer- 
tain elementary  districts  lying  within  ten 
miles  of  a  high  school  district,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  of  the  member  or 
members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in 
whose  district  lie  the  particular  elemen- 
tary districts  concerned. 

Elementary  districts  compelled  to  join 
high  school  districts  are  not  subject  to 
payment  of  bonded  indebtedness  incurred 
before  such  union. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  any  elemen- 
tary school  district  may,  when  authorized 
by  a  majority  vote  of  their  district  at  a 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  enter  into 
a  contract  with  another  elementary 
school  board  in  the  same  county  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  their  district. 


REGISTRATION  OF  MINORS. 

The  first  week  in  October  of  each  year 
is  set  aside  as  the  date  on  which  all 
minors  under  18  and  over  3  years  of  age 
are  to  be  registered. 

MINIMUM   SCHOOL  YEAR. 

School  districts  must  maintain  school 
each  year  in  order  to  receive  state  and 
county  funds  for  at  least  one  hundred 
sixty  days  of  actual  teaching.  Provision 
is  made  for  extraordinary  conditions 
which  prevent  maintenance  of  school  for 
the  full  period. 

NEW  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  approval  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  formation  of  new  school 
districts  except  upon  appeal,  when  the 
State  Board  of  Control  has  the  final 
decision. 

REPEAL  OF  VACCINATION  LAW. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  given 
entire  control  of  smallpox.  The  old  vac- 
cination law  has  been  repealed,  and  local 
school  boards  and  boards  of  health  are 
forbidden  to  adopt  any  rules  or  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  smallpox  vac- 
cination. 

TENURE   ACT. 

Teachers  are  to  be  classified  at  the  time 
of  employment  and  thereafter  in  July  of 
each  year,  as  substitute,  probationary  or 
permanent  teachers. 

Substitutes  may  be  dismissed  at  any 
time,  with  or  without  cause.  Proba- 
tionary teachers  may  be  dismissed  during 
the  school  year  for  cause  only,  or  may  be 
notified  on  or  before  June  10  of  any  year 
of  dismissal  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Permanent  teachers  who  have  taught 
successfully  for  two  school  years  in  a  dis- 
trict employing  at  least  eight  teachers 
under  a  principal  who  devotes  two  hours 
or  more  daily  to  supervision  may  not  be 
dismissed  thereafter  except  for  cause  and 
after  formal  public  trial.  Decrease  in 
school  population  or  discontinuance  of  a 
particular  kind  of  teaching  service  may 
give  rise  to  honorable  dismissal. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  ACT. 
This  act  is  made  more  specific  in  its 
requirements  than  heretofore.    Especially 
to  be  noted  are  the  changes : 

(1)  Parents  removing  children  be- 
tween 8  and  16  years  of  age  subject  to 
school  attendance  from  one  district  to 
another  for  even  a  short  time  must 
enroll  them  in  school  in  the  new 
district. 

(2)  Children  who  hold  permits  to 
work  are  subject  to  part-time  school 
attendance. 

(3)  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  school  principal  a  minor  14  years 
of  age  or  over  may  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  be  assigned  to  a  vocational 
course  -  in  a  place  of  employment 
instead  of  to  a  school  course. 

(4)  Children  over  12  and  under  16 
years  of  age  may  be  given  vacation 
permits  by  the  principal  of  a  California 
school    which    they    are    attending    or 


which  they  have  attended  during  the 
previous  school  year.  If  they  have  not 
attended  a  school  in  California  during 
the  preceding  term,  certificates  of  age 
may  be  issued  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  which  certificates  may  be 
accepted  by  employers  in  lieu  of  vaca- 
tion permits. 

(5)  Employers  must  provide  them- 
selves with  permits  to  employ  minors 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(6)  Minors  subject  to  school  attend- 
ance must  not  be  out  of  school  and 
minors  having  permits  to  work  must 
not  be  out  of  school  and  unemployed 
for  more  than  ten  consecutive  days. 

(7)  City,  city  and  county,  and 
county  attendance  officers  must  hold 
attendance  officer  credentials  and  cer- 
tificates; also  district  attendance 
officers  in  districts  having  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  one  thousand  or 
more  school  children  for  the  preced- 
ing school  year. 

A.  C.  OlnEy. 


RURAL  SUPERVISION  FUND. 


Senate  Bill  No.  310,  approved  by  the 
Governor,  provides  that  one  additional 
teacher  shall  be  allowed  each  county  "for 
each  five  hundred  pupils  or  major  frac- 
tion thereof  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  aggregate  in  those  school  districts 
of  the  county,  in  each  one  of  which  there 
were  less  than  three  hundred  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance  as  shown  by  the 
annual  report  of  the  county  for  the  next 
preceding  school  year."  The  law  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  "emergency 
and  supervision  fund,"  $1,400  for  each 
and  every  such  teacher  allowed.  This 
fund  shall  be  used  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  "for  the  employment 
of  duly  qualified  teachers  to  supervise  the 
work  of  teaching  in  the  school  districts 
of  the  county  which  had  less  than  three 
hundred  pupils  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance during  the  next  preceding  school 
year,  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
teachers  employed  by  him  to  visit  at  least 
twice  a  month,  and  to  instruct  pupils  and 
to  direct  the  education  of  pupils  who  live 
more  than  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
public  school,  etc.,  and  for  employing  and 
paying    the    salaries    of    teachers    when 


unexpected  emergencies  arise  requiring 
the  services  of  teachers  and  no  other 
means  of  supplying  teachers  are  avail- 
able." 

In  determining  the  amount  of  money 
available  to  your  county  for  supervision 
and  emergencies,  proceed  as  follows : 
Find  the  total  average  attendance  in  all 
school  districts  of  your  county  in  each  of 
which  there  were  less  than  three  hundred 
pupils  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Divide  such  total  by  five  hundred  to 
determine  the  number  of  teachers 
allowed.  Count  any  major  fraction  as 
one  additional  teacher.  Multiply  the 
quotient  so  obtained  by  $1,400  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  money  available  in 
the  supervision  and  emergency  fund. 

The  law  seems  to  make  no  provision 
for  traveling  expenses  of  supervisors. 
My  suggestion  is  that  you  ask  your  board 
of  supervisors  to  set  aside  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  county  an  amount  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  such  supervisors.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  you  may  employ  supervisors 
for  a  certain  salary  to  include  traveling 
expenses.  In  other  words,  you  can  make 
allowance  for  traveling  expenses  in  fixing 
the  salary.     In  such  instances,  superin- 
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tendents  should  be  careful  to  specify  how 
frequently  visits  are  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  insure  uniform  supervision. 

The  county  superintendent  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  supervisors,  the  sole 
restriction  being  that  the  supervisor  must 
be  a  duly  qualified  teacher. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  super- 
intendents will  undoubtedly  wish  to  em- 
ploy two  types  of  supervisors :  (a)  Gen- 
eral supervisors,  who  will  supervise  all 
of  the  school  work,  emphasizing  the  funda- 
mental subjects.  Of  this  type  also  would 
be  experts  in  the  study  of  retardation, 
intelligence,  etc.  (b)  Supervisors  of  spe- 
cial subjects,  such  as  music,  drawing, 
physical  education,  etc.  Each  superin- 
tendent should  study  the  problem  in  his 
county  and  determine  just  which  type  of 
supervisor  his  county  is  most  in  need  of. 

May  I  suggest  the  inadvisability  of 
calling  these  teachers  supervisors?  The 
name  is  somewhat  offensive  to  teachers. 
In  New  Jersey  they  call  similar  em- 
ployees "Helping  Teachers."  In  other 
places  they  are  called  "Visiting  Teach- 
ers." It  might  be  well  to  give  them  the 
title  "Assistant  County  Superintendent." 

Undoubtedly  superintendents  will  ex- 
perience some  difficulty  in  getting  trained 
people  for  this  kind  of  work.  Let  me 
emphasize  the  fact  that  only  trained  peo- 
ple can  command  the  confidence  of  the 
teachers.  I  wish  to  suggest  the  following 
sources  for  obtaining  assistant  superin- 
tendents:  (a)  Normal  school  faculty 
members  can  probably  be  secured  for  a 
year  in  some  instances.  In  other  words, 
they  may  be  borrowed  from  the  normal 
schools.  If  you  desire  to  do  this,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  normal  school 
presidents  asking  whether  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  made.  I  believe  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
normal  schools  as  well  as  the  rural 
schools,  (b)  University  graduates  of 
maturity,  who  have  had  some  experience 
in  elementary  school  work  and  who  have 
specialized  in  recent  years  in  problems  of 
elementary  education,  may  be  obtained. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  communicate 
with  the  School  of  Education,  University 


of  California;  School  of  Education, 
Stanford  University;  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Southern  California; 
Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of 
California;  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University;  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Greeley,  Colorado ;  State  Teachers' 
College,  Kirksville,  Missouri;  and  State 
Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
(c)  There  may  be  strong  outstanding 
elementary  school  teachers  in  your  own 
county.  Provided  they  have  had  normal 
training  and  are  progressive  in  their  atti- 
tudes, these  teachers  may  prepare  for 
supervision  by  taking  summer  courses  at 
our  universities  or  state  normal  schools, 
specializing  in  rural  and  elementary 
school  problems. 

May  I  suggest  that  in  handling  this 
problem  you  secure  the  best  supervisors 
available,  also  that  you  do  not  spread  the 
money  out  too  thin.  Better  have  one 
strong  supervisor  than  two  or  three  weak 
ones.  May  I  also  suggest  that  where  two 
or  more  supervisors  are  employed  for  the 
same  work  in  the  same  county,  it  would 
be  well  to  district  the  county  and  assign 
them  to  districts.  A  third  suggestion  is 
that  adjoining  counties  may  cooperate  in 
the  employment  of  supervisors  of  special 
subjects.  It  is  possible  that  you  can 
arrange  for  part-time  employment  of 
special  supervisors  now  being  employed 
in  cities  or  by  high  school  districts.  Such 
arrangement  would  be  more  economical 
in  some  cases.  A  final  suggestion  is  that 
wherever  sufficient  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  employ  specialists  in  all  the 
special  subjects,  the  county  superintend- 
ent employ  a  specialist  in  one  subject 
one  year,  another  subject  the  next  year, 
and  so  on.  In  this  way  an  impetus  can 
be  given  to  the  work  in  several  sub- 
jects over  a  period  of  a  few  years. 

Yours  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
secure  for  rural  schools  the  best  educa- 
tion advantages.  I  am  sure  you  will 
cooperate  in  making  this  provision  of  the 
law  thoroughly  successful. 

Wiu,  C.  Wood. 
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